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PREFACE. 


Ih  introducing  these  volumes  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader^  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
the  general  importance  of  Italian  history. 
Neither  need  he  be  reminded  of  the  fact^  that 
our  language  has  hitherto  offered  no  succinct 
and  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  promi- 
nent vicissitudes  in  the  long  tragedy  of  Italy. 
I  am  aware  that  the  deep  interest  and  value 
of  the  subject  demanded  an  abler  pen :  but»  I 
may  at  least  derive  encouragement  from  the 
reflection^  that  the  present  work  provokes  no 
comparison,  and  that,  as  it  has  been  unat- 
tempted  by  pthers,  it  wiU  in  some  measure 
fill  a  void  in  our  historical  literature. 

Of  the  luminous  chapter,  which  Mr..  Hal- 
lam  has  devoted  to  Italy,  in  his  view  of  the 
state  of  Eiurope  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  without  praise.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  minuteness  of  historical  de- 
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tails  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  limits 
and  intention  of  such  a  sketch ;  and  the  Middle 
Ages  are  only  a  part  of  our  subject.  Besides^ 
Mr.  Hallam's  elegant  province  has  been  ra- 
ther to  allude  to  facts  for  general  deductions^ 
than  to  state  them  in  measured  narrative; 
and  some  previous  acquaintance  with  Italian 
history  is  necessary,  before  the  value  of  his 
reflections  can  be  appreciated. 

For  the  substratum  of  his  chapter,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  has  taken  principally  M.  Sismondi's  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics ;  and  it  might 
appear,  at  first  sight,  that  a  translation  of  that 
beautiful  work  would  best  fiuniliarise  the 
English  reader  with  a  subject,  which  its  ao- 
complished  author  has  treated  with  equal 
fidelity  and  eloquence.  But  M.  Sismondi's 
design  almost  wholly  excluded  the  Italian 
annals  of  the  fost  five  centuries  of  modem 
history,  and  admitted  only  very  imperfect 
outlines  of  those  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  His  singular  minuteness  and  even  his 
philosophical  digressions,  however  carefid 
and  valuable  m  themselves,  must  prevent  his 
book  from  becoming  a  manual  of  Mstorical 
instruction;  and  the  general  student  mHy 
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complain,  that  a  single  division  of  his  inquiries 
IS  expanded  into  sixteen  volumes.  If  pro* 
lixity  forbade  a  translation,  incompleteness 
of  design  rendered  a  mere  abridgement  of  M. 
Sismondi's  work  equally  objectionable.  There 
is  little  temptation  to  linger  amidst  the  dark- 
ness.of  the  first  five  hundred  years  which  suo 
ceeded  the  fall  of  the  Western  £n^ire ;  but, 
that  his  journey  may  be  complete,  the  reader 
will  ^Lpect  to  be  conducted,  however  rapidly, 
over  that  fi^loomv  waste,  which  connects  the 
two.pfeoidperi^ofIt.liangreatn«..  And 
if,  since  the  second  fidl  of  Italy,  her  annab 
have  been  for  three  centuries  languid  and  her 
fortunes  inglorious,  their  tale  will  not  be  the 
less  eagerly  demanded.  Yet,  beyond  the  ruin 
of  her  independence,  M.Sismondi  has  scarcely 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  continue  his  admi- 
rable labours ;  and  he  has  therefore  in  a  great 
d^ree,  left  the  completion  of  Italian  story — 
an  ungrateful  task,  a  melancholy  consumma- 
tion,— to  inferior  spirits. 

The  English  reader,  then,  would  neither 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  translation  nor  an 
alnridgement  of  M.  Sismondi's  work;  and 
abandoning  the  intention  of  offering  either,  I 
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have  been  contented  with  consulting,  not  ser- 
vilely following  him.  I  have  admired  his  ta- 
lents^ I  might  have  relied  upon  his  scrupulous 
integrity :  I  have  nevertheless  often  been  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  him  in  opinion ;  and  I 
have  sought  for  the  means  of  jud^g  for  my- 
self among  the  principal  authorities  from 
which  his  own  materiab  were  collected.  But 
I  am  too  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent  work^  to  expect  credit  for  all  the  labour 
which  it  has  cost  me ;  and  I  can  safely  advance 
n.  other  pretena<«»  ibm  concis4<».  »>d 
accuracy. 
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Fall  of  the 
Western 
Empire. 


situm — his  Son  Lothaire,  K.tng — hk  Death — Berenger  II.  Kmg 
of  Italy — Otho  the  Great,  K^  ofltalf — Berenger  his  Vassal, 
deposed — Otho  Emperor. 

The  line  which  separates  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  history  of  the  world  can  be  no  other  than 
an  ima^nary  boundary.  There  is  no  natural 
chasm^  the  train  of  events,  no  cessation  or  inter- 
ruption  in  the  tide  of  fate,  at  which  a  new  sera 
can  be  counted  distinct  from,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  moment  that  has  immediately  preceded 
it  Wherever  we  assume  our  station,  we  must 
still  refer  to  the  past,  if  we  would  render  the 
future  intelligible.  Yet  the  adoption  of  some 
recognized,  though  artificial,  limit  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  historians  have  agreed  in  dating  the 
commencement  of  modem  history  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans.  The 
epoch  thus  created  by  common  consent  is  suffi- 
cien|;ly  convenient  for  the  general  annals  of  Eu- 
rope; but  it  is,  on  many  accoimts,  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  its  application  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  Italian  history.  The  rise  of  the  feudal  system 
in  that  coimtry,  the  establishment  of  the  greatest 
of  her  republics,  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  power ; 
almost  every  circumstance  which,  in  succeeding 
centuries,  afiected  the  moral  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Italians,  was  either  faintly  shadowed 
out  or  more  distinctly  viisible  in  the  subversion  of 
the  western  empire. 

Of  the  gigantic  frabric  of  Roman  power  there 
had  long  remained  to  the  western  emperors  but 
the  name,  and  th^  precarious  possession  of  Italy, 
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at  the  mercy  6f  barbarian  invaders  or  merce*  CHAP, 
naries.  But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  '* 
century  that  the  final  blow  was  given  to  the  mag- 
nificent structure  which^  however  rudely  assailed, 
had  gradudly  &ll^i  rather  uader  the  pressure  of 
its  own  stupmdous  weight  than  by  the  shock  of 
external  violence.  Odoacer,  a  leader  of  the  bands 
of  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  imperi^tl  pay,  who 
formed  at  once  the  terror  and  the  defence  of 
Italy,  was  destined  to  complete  the  ruin  of  ages. 
His  fellow-soldiers  were  barbarians  of  various 
nations :  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their  brethren 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose  victorious  arms 
had  acquired  an  independent  and  perpetual  inhe- , 
ritance ;  and  they  insolently  required  that  a  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  immediately 
divided  among  thenu  The  audacious  demand 
was  resisted  by  the  patrician  Orestes,  who,  havmg 
raised  his  son  Augustulus  to  the  imperial  purple, 
governed  under  his  ncmiinal  sovereignty :  and 
Odoacer,  himself  a  barbarian  of  Scythian  descent, 
knew  how  to  foimd  his  greatness  upon  the  dis- 
content which  the  refusal  excited.  He  promised 
the  troops,  if  they  would  associate  under  his 
orders,  to  obtain  for  them  by  force  the  lands 
which  had  been  denied  to  their  petition.  He 
was  elected  by  acchmiation  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand; and  he  speedily  accomplished  the  overr 
tiirow  of  the  feeble  emperor  and  his  more  spirited 
parent.  The  patrician  Orestes,  after  an  inefiec- 
tual  struggle,  was  taken  and  executed  at  Pavia ; 
but  Augustulus  was  permitted  to  preserve  an 
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CHAP,  inglorious  existence  by  the  resignation  of  his 
^*       diadem.     The  name  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
was  suppressed  by  the  modesty  or  prudence  of 
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of  Italy ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  trans- 
ferred^ for  the  first  time^  to  the  nations  of  the 
north. 

The  subjection  of  Italy  to  an  insolent  soldiery, 
and  the  partition  of  the  third  of  all  its  territory 
among  the  brutal  conquerors,  seemed  to  plunge 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  Roman  name 
into  the  lowest  abyss  of  shame  and  misery ;  yet 
it  is  firom  this  epoch  that  we  may  trace  the  slow 
revival  of  those  energies  which  the  long  and 
'  gloomy  tyranny  of  the  Caesars  had  extinguished 
in  the  Italian  people.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  melancholy  picture  of  national  debase- 
ment and  universal  moral  depravity,  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  last  ^ays  of  the  empire.    The 
Roman  nobles,  utterly  sunken  in  slothful  and 
voluptuous  indulgence,  were  capable  of  no  one 
manly  or  generous  feeling.    Animated  neither  by 
the  desire  of  inteUectual  superiority,  nor  by  the 
thirst  of  personal  glory,  they  forsook  the  civil 
and  military  employments  of  the  state,  and  have 
left  to  history  no  other  record  of  their  names 
than  by  the  spoliation  of  their  enormous  and 
&tal  wealth.    The  very  existence  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  if  possible  yet  more  degraded  and  base,  is 
concealed  from  our  researches  in  worthless  ob- 
scurity.    The  armies  were  composed  only  of 
barbarians,  the  country  was  jcultivated  only  by 
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slaves,  and  we  ask  in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  the 
free  population.  The  mixture  of  the  harharian 
soldiery  of  Odoacer  with  the  people  whose  pos- 
sessions they  had  forcibly  shared,  infused  the  first 
principle  of  re-action  and  returning  life  into  a 
diseased  and  corrupted  body.  The  settlement 
of  the  conquerors  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  must 
be  regarded  only  as  the  establishment,  in  a  firmer 
posture,  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  long 
formed  the  sole  force  of  the  state.  The  success  Reign  or 
of  Odoacer  was  gained  by  no  new  swarm  of  bar-  u^piuij, 
barians  ;  and  the  progress  of  desolation  and  ^'^^~^^- 
wretchedness,  in  a  country  which  had  groaned 
under  every  extremity  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
fiunine,  was  arrested  by  his  prudence,  or  mitigated 
by  his  humanity.  His  reign  was  -not  long ;  but 
he  only  fell  to  make  way  for  other  conquerors : 
and  the  native  population,  fiur  firom  being  exter- 
minated, was  again  refireshed  and  invigorated  by 
new  accessions  of  foreign  strength.  At  different 
intervals  we  shall  find  the  Goths,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Franks,  successively  acquiring  the  domi- 
nion of  Italy,  and  each  incorporating  themselves 
with  their  subjects,  until  the  Italian  character, 
thus  quickening  with  the  spirit  of  personal  in- 
dependence, the  glorious  distinction  of  these 
northern  people,  rose  firom  the  lowest  depths  of 
humiliation  and  cowardice  to  an  elevation  and 
dignity  of  soul  which  at  once  fitted  it  for  the  en- 
joyment, and  ensured  the  possession,  of  fireedom.  * 


•  Stsmondi,  Hittoire  des  R6.    Age.  vol.  i.  c.  1 .  pp.  2—9.  Gib- 
pubKques  luliennes  du  Moyen    b6n»  c.  35  and  36.  from  whom. 
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PikRT  I. 


The  reign  of  Odoacer  Md  endured  but  fourteen 
years  when  he  was  summoned  to  defend  his  throne 
against  Theodoric^  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
prepared,  at  the  suggestion  or  with  the  conni- 
vance of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  east,  to  lead  the 
whole  force  of  his  people  from  the  provinces  of 
the  eastern  empire  to  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
Theodoric,  who  united  in  his  person  all  the  heroic 
qualities  of  uncivilized  life,  with  many  of  the 
milder  virtues,  had  succeeded,  by  the  deatJi  of 
his  uncles  and  father,  to  the  hereditary  sovereignty 
of  his  nation.  His  youth  had  been  passed  at 
Constantinople,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  a 
pledge  of  the  alliance  which  the  imbecile  2^no 
purchased  of  the  barbarians.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  that  capital  with  care  and  tenderness,  he 
excelled  in  warlike  exercises,  and,  if  it  be  doubt- 
ful whether  he  cultivated  or  neglected  the  science 
and  arts  of  Greece,  *  his  mind  was  at  least  stored 
with  the  fruits  of  observation  and  intelligence. 
He  had  already  proved  to  his  subjects,  by  his  ex- 
ploits, that  he  had  not  degenerated  from  the 
valour  of  his  ancestors ;  the  whole  nation  were 
ready  to  attend  his  standard,  and  the  emperor 


the  original  authors  in  Mura- 
tori's  collection,  Scriptores  Re- 
rum  Italicarum,  and  the  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Byzantine  writers^ 
M*  Sismondi  has,  I  observe, 
drawn  his  information. 

*  Sismondi,  in  a  brief  and 
passing  mention  of  Theodoric> 
dedares  him  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  **  th^  sciences  of 


civilized  nations,"  on  the  au- 
thority of  Jornandes,  (De  Re- 
bus Geticis,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  ItaL 
c.  52.  p.  217.)  Gibbon,  on  the 
contrary,  believes  him  to  have 
been  ilUterate,  principally  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Valesian 
Fragment,  published  at  the  end 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
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Zeno  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  ridding  chap. 
himself  of  a  dangerous  ally,  by  proposing,  or  con-       I* 
senting,  that  Theodoric  should  lead  his  restless  v^^^^^ 
and  turbulent  followers  into  Italy.     Zeno  had 
maintamed  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Odoa- 
cer  after  the  &U  of  the  western  empire,  but 
Theodoric  nevertheless  entered  Italy  to  reign  as    489 
the  ally  or  lieutenant  of  the  emperor.    His  march 
must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire 
people,  for  the  fsunilies  and  most  precious  effects 
of  the  Goths  were  carefully  transported  with 
them.    Odoacer  defaided  with  unshaken  courage 
the  crown  which  his  sword  had  won.    He  suffered  conqoest  or 
repeated  defeats,  and  lost  all  Italy,  except  Ravenna,  o*do^ih»^ 
where  he  maintained  himself ;  and  for  three  years 
the  contest  remained  undecided.    It  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  gave  equal  and  un- 
divided authority  over  Italy  to  the  two  leaders, 
and  admitted  Theodoric  into  Ravenna.    But,  in    493 
the  midst  of  the  consequent  rejoicings,  Odoacer 
was  treacherously  stabbed,  by  the  hand,  or  at  the 
command,  of  his  rival,  his  soldiers  were  every 
where  massacred,  and  Theodoric  reigned,  without 
opposition,  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of 
Calabria. 

Notwithstandmg  the  foul  act  of  perfidy  which  ^z:L 
sullied  its  commencement,  the  long  reign  of  ^^^'Yj; 
Theodoric  was  an  sera  of  tranquil  felicity  fi^  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy.  Under  his  vigorous  but  im- 
partial administration,  they  found  a  repose  and 
prosperity  to  which  their  wearied  country  had 
long  been  a  stranger.     The  civil  offices  of  tJie 
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CHAP.  State  were  confided  to  Italians  alone ;  the  people 
^*       enjoyed  their  dress  and  language,  their  laws  and 

^""^  '•  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  two-thirds  of 
their  landed  property,  and  protection  from  the 
violence  of  their  barbarian  conquerors.  Theodo- 
rlc,  with  singular  moderation,  m  the  pride  of 
victory  and  flower  of  his  age,  renounced  the 
prosecution  of  farther  conquests  to  devote  himself 
to  the  duties  of  civil  government  The  hostilities 
in  which  he  was  sometimes  engaged  were  speedily 
terminated  by  lus  arms,  and  his  kingdom  was 
preserved  from  insult  by  the  terror  of  his  name. 
Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of  peace, 
navigation  was  pursued  in  security,  and  com- 
merce increased  and  mtdtiplied  beneath  his  fos- 
tering encouragement  It  was  the  policy  of 
Theodoric  to  maintain  the  distinction  between 
his  Italian  and  Grothic  subjects,  by  restricting  the 
former  to  civil,  and  the  latter  to  military,  employ- 
ments The  Goths  held  their  lands  as  miUtary 
stipends,  which  bound  them  in  constant  readiness 
for  the  public  defence;  they  were  spread  over 
the  kingdom,  in  possession  of  one^third  of  its  soil, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  into 
the  several  quarters  of  a  well-regulated  camp. 
In  a  new  and  happy  climate  their  numbers  multi- 
plied with  formidable  rapidity,  and  they  could 
muster  two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  besides 
their  women  and  children.  While  their  monarch 
strove  to  perpetuate  their  separation  from  the 
Italians,  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  mode- 
rate their  barbarian  violence,  to  teach  them  the 
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daties  of  civil  society,  and  to  confirm  them  in  CHAP. 

FA&T  I. 


habits  of  temperance,  obedience,  and  order*    For 


three-and-thirty  years  Theodoric  watched  with 
labcmous  anxiety  over  the  common  happiness  of 
both  classes  of  his  subjects.  Few  sovereigns 
have  in  an  equal  degree  merited  to  be  numbered 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind ;  yet  it  is  pain- 
ful to  add  that  the  evening  of  Ms  life  was  clouded 
by  popular  discontent,  soured  by  ingratitude,  and 
defiled  with  virtuous  blood.  The  hatred  of  the 
Italians  was  excited  by  the  imposition  of  taxes 
which  were  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state ;  and  the  mind  of  the  king,  stung  to  indig- 
nation by  their  ill-founded  murmurs,  was  filled 
with  suspicioiB  of  treason.  The  murder  of  his 
rival,  Odoacer,  was  a  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  of 
his  manhood ;  and  the  execution  of  his  minister, 
the  learned  and  pious  Boethius, — the  last  of  the 
Romans,  says  a  great  author,  whom  Cato  or  Tully 
could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman, 
— ^and  of  the  innocent  and  venerable  patrician, 
Symmachus,  branded  the  old  age  of  the  monarch 
with  indelible  infamy^  and  embittered  his  last 
hours  with  miavafling  remorse.  * 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  dominion  of    525 
the  Ostrogoths  lasted  only  twenty-seven  years.  p,|,ofthe 
It  was  for  Italy  a  pariod  of  internal  dissensions  ^i^J^^ 
and  foreign  invasions,,  of  fearful  agitations  and 


bloodshed  and  horror.    Of  six  princes,  whose  Aih.].ric. 
brief  r&gos  were  crowded  into  this  narrow  space, 

^  GibboD,  c*  39.  a  beauti-    actions  of  Theodoric 
M  narraltve  of  Che  life  and 
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CHAP,  no  (me  vaeated  the  throne  after  the  gradual  decay 

pxi;  I,    "^^  "**^^'*  P^^^^^  ^  *^  *^  perished  prematurely 
v^^»y.^w/  by  intemperanoe^  the  career  of  royalty  of  the 

'^^4^^'  others  was  tennmated  by  deposition  or  violent 
^^^  death.  But  it  is  not  within  my  purpose  to  trace 
^i£!!^i'  with  minuteness  every  vic^mtude  in  the  fortunes 
54r-^2  ot  an  obscure  age  iemd  a  barbarous  people ;  it  will 
5^!!^}  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  general  circumstances 
which  produced  the  extinction  of  the  Gothic  do- 
nunion.  A  change  of  national  character  was  not 
the  least  powerful  cause.  Notwithstanding  the 
precautions  of  Theodoric,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  his  followers  from  lodmg,  in  die  peaceful 
bosom  of  civilized  society,  some  portion  of  the 
rude  hardihood  and  valour  of  barbarian  life. 
Even  his  successful  efforts  to  humanize  their 
manners  and  correct  their  excesses,  could  not  fiul 
to  mitigate  the  viol^ice  of  their  warlike  spirit* 
They  had  already,  during  his  reign,  adopted  the 
fashion  of  Italian  dress,  and  a  period  of  sixty 
years  must  have  rapidly  effiused  the  proud  distinc- 
tion between  the  conquerors,  and  Hie  people 
among  whom  they  had  every  where  settled.  If 
mixture  with  the  freemen  of  the  north  was  calcu* 
lated  to  revive  the  energies  of  the  feeble  natives 
of  Italy,  Italian  example  was  certain  to  exercise 
an  equal  though  opposite  and  fatal  influence  upon 
the  simple  virtues  of  the  barbarian.  The  dis^ 
tractions  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  were  insidiously 
fomented  by  the  arts  of  Justinian,  then  emperor 
of  the  east ;  the  advantage  which  Grecian 
treachery  extracted  from  the  disorders  of  Italy, 
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was  seconded  by  the  courage  and  military  skill  of  cHAP. 
Bdisarius^  and  afterwards  of  the  eunuch  Narses ;       ^• 
and  the  good  fortune  of  Justinian,  in  possessing  vlt^^^ 
iuch  generals, .  the  first  of  whom  he  rewarded 
with  the  basest  ingratitude,  gave  the  temporary 
possession  of  Italy  to  his  arms,  and  shed  lustre 
over  the  expiring  vigour  of  his  empire.     Yet 
mider  all  the  evils  of  intestine  disputes,   the 
Gothic  khagdom,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred 
thousand  combatants,  could  not  have  been  twice 
subjugated  by  inferior  numbers,  whose  imperfect 
eourage  was  with  difficulty   sustained  by  the 
talents  of  their  leaders,  if  the  Goths  had  not  al- 
ready lost  the  better  part  of  their  original  spirit. 
But  they  still  fought  with  a  resolution  that  merited 
a  happier  &te.     The  details  of  the  conquest  of  cooqneit  or 
Italy,  first  by  Belisarius,  and  again,  after  a  gene-  u^i^^ 
nl  revolt  of  the  Goths,  by  Narses,  belong  rather  ^*^^ 
to  the  eastern  empire  than  to  my  subject    The 
contest  was  long  chequered  by  alternate  fortune ; 
bat  when  the  two  last  Gothic  sovereigns,  Totila 
and  Teias,  had  successively  fallen,  as  became 
tiiem,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  total  subversion  of 
their  monarchy  was  finally  accomplished.  * 

The  eunuch  Narses,  under  the  title  of  exarch,  GoTernment 
administered  the  govermnent  of  Italy  with  wis-  ''^^!^ 
dom  and  vigour  for  about  fifteen  years.    But  his 
virtues  were  sullied  by  avarice ;  his  rule  became 

*  Gibbon,  parts  of  cc.  41.  has  placed  the  death  of  Theo- 
43.  Muratoriy  Annali  dltalia,  done  a  year  later  than  our  his- 
A.D.  526—553.    The  Italian    torian. 
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unpopular ;  complaints  of  his  oppression  reached 
the  imperial  throne,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command.  The  mandate  of  recall  to  Constanti- 
nople was  couched  in  expressions,  of  insult ;  and 
Narses,  if  the  popular  helief  of  his  age  may  be 
credited,  stooping  to  an  unworthy  reyenge  for 
the  ingratitude  of  the  court  and  the  Italians,  in- 
vited the  Lombards,  a  barbarian  nation  who  had 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  undertake  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Italy.  This  people,  whose  suc- 
cessful enterprise  was  to  perpetuate  their  name  * 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  ncnrthem  Italy,  were  distin- 
iuij'b7°the  guished  even  among  the  German  tribes  for  their 
^-^-  freedom,  their  valour,  and  their  ferocity.  Their 
warlike  sovereign,  Alboin,  descended  from  die 
Alps  with  the  entire  nation ,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  those  mountains  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna 
and  Rome,  rapidly  passed  under  his  dominion. 
The  helpless  successor  of  Narses  could  offer  no 
opposition  in  the  field ;  the  pusillanimous  Italians 
were  not  ashamed  to  believe,  without  a  trial,  that 
the  barbarians  were  invincible,  and  the  city  of 
Pavia  was  the  only  place  which  attempted  serious 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  The  siege  lasted 
above  three  years,  and,  when  famine  opened  the 
gates,  Alboin  spared  the  inhabitants,  and  estab- 
lished among  them  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 

*  Their  name  otLangobards  the  Lombards  had  their  origin 

was  expressive  of  th6  length  in  the  dark  forests  of  Scandinac- 

and  fashion  of  their  beards.    If  via.  (De  Gestis  Langob.  lib.  L 

their  historian,  Paul  Wamefrid,  a  2.) 
the  deacon,  may  be  relied  on, 
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dom  of  LoMBARDY.    His  reign  was  glorious,  but  CHAP* 
he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  subjugation  of      ^ 
Italy.   An  independent  people  had  already  formed  w^-vO 
an  impregnable  fastness  in  the  lagunes  of  Venice ;    '^"^"^ 
Rome,  under  its  bishops,  who  had  even  then  con- 
ceived in  part*  their  schemes  of  ambition,  con-  f^^^ 
tinned  &ithful  to  the  eastern  emperors,  less  firom  j-jj^"*^* 
attachment  to  them  than  from  terror  and  hatred 
of  the  Lombards ;  and  the  province  of  Ravenna, 
tiie  Pentapolis  of  Romagna,  and  the  maritime 
cities  of  southern  Italy,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  and  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
imperial  exarchs.    The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
therefore  embraced  only  the  northern  divisions  of 
Italy ;  but  a  prince  of  their  nation,  subject  no 
more  than  in  name  to  the  monardiy,  penetn^d 
with  his  followers  into  the  centre  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  now  form  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
and   there  estaldished  the  Lombard  duchy  of 
Benevento. 

The  power  of  the  Lombards  lasted  with  consi-  Dantioii 
durable  splendour  for  two  hundred  and  six  years,  uol  onhr 
Like  other  rude  states  their  monarchy  was  in  a^j^f 
principle  elective ;  their  freedom  was  often  bar- 
barian  licence;  and  crime  and  disorder  throw 
an  occasional  stain  ovar  the  pages  of  their  his- 
tory :  but  the  succession  of  their  sovereigns  was 
marked  with  ability  and  virtue,  and  the  troubled 
series  of  their  annals  was  adorned  with  £Eur  inter- 
nals of  peace,  order,  and  internal  happiness. 
The  effects  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  the 
influence  of  Italian  climate  and  example,  rapidly 
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civilized  their  manners^  humanized  their  charac-* 
ters,  and  weakened  their  hardihood.  The  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  Alboin,  was  gifted  with  all  the 
qualities,  good  and  evil,  which  form  the  character 
of  a  barbarian  and  a  conqueror*    He  was  mur- 

573  dered,  after  a  reign  of  only  four  years,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  queen,  Rosamond.  Her  father 
had  Csdlen  in  battle  against  the  Lombards  before 
her  forced  union  with  their  king ;  and  her  brutal 
lord,  during  the  intoxication  of  a  feast  in  hk 
palace  near  Verona,  obliged  her  to  drink  from  a 
goblet  which  had  been  formed  of  the  skull  of  her 
parent  She  vowed  to  wipe  out  the  insult  in  his 
bk)od ;  and  the  indulgence  of  an  adulterous  pas* 
sion  was  superadded  to  the  desire  of  vengeanca 
The  premature  death  of  Alboin  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Lombard  arms.  Clepho,  a  noble 
chiefoun,  was  elected  to  the  kingly  office ;  and  a 
second  tragedy  closed  his  mortal  career  in  less 

574  than  two  years.  The  royal  dignity  was  suspended 
in  anarchy  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Au- 
tharis ;  but  his  valour  and  talents  restored  it  with 

584    manhood  in  his  person.    He  successfully  defended 

his  kingdom  from  the  arms  of  the  Merovingian 

sovereigns  of  France,  and  confirmed  and  extended 

591     the  power  of  his  nation.    From  the  deadi  of 

Autharis  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  great- 

Agiiuu;     ^^^  ^7  Chariemagne,  nineteen  princes  succe&- 

AdJ^d,    sively  reigned  in  the  capital  of  Pavia ;  but  their 

Arioljd,     history  will  no  &rther  interest  the  reader  than  as 

Rot^s,    ^*  ^  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Italy.    The 

provinces  which  had  remained  to  the  Greeks  from 
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&e  origmal  conquest  of  Alboin>  still  resisted  the  CHAP, 
efforts  of  his  successors ;  and,  for  nearly  two  een-       ^' 

f  AKT  I. 

turies,  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  shared  the  dominion  \^>n/^^ 
of  Italy  with  the  monarchs  of  Lombardy.    Under    "Z""^ 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name,  the  Gredc  empire  ^^^^ 
had  long  concealed  the  extent  of  its  decline,  ^rib^rti 
But  the  charm  was  at  last  broken ;  and  the  con*  q^^J^ 
quest  of  Ravenna^  by  the  Lombard  king  Astolpho,  q^^^^ 
(A.D.  752-)  put  a  final  period  to  the  power  and  p^^^^' 
the  office  of  the  exarchs.    All  Italy  now  appeared  camw' 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Astolpho,  and  the  &11  of  j^^^^^ 
Rome  might  have  completed  the  glory  of  his  m^JJ^^ 
reign.    But  though  the  Greek  power  had  sunken  ^^  jj 
for  ever,  the  Lombard  kingdom,  left  without  a  j^y^^^^^ 
competitor,  had  lost  its  own  energy  in  awaiting  ^^^^^ 
the  occasion  for  its  display.    When  the  pope  in  j;^^^^^^ 
person  implored  the  protecticm  of  Pepin,  who   jj^^^ ' 
succeeding  to  the  power  of  his  father,  Cbixles  ^t^^,,* 
Martel,  had  erected  his  throne  on  tiie  ruin  of  j^J^^^^ 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  France,  the  degene-      ^^t 
rate  Lombards  were  no  longer  equal  to  a  struggle 
with  the  courageous  Franks.    A  French  army    755 
crossed  the  Alps  under  their  gallant  monarch,  to 
deliver  the  church  from  the  oppression  of  Astol- 
pho ;  and  the  Lombard,  after  a  weak  resistance, 
was  compelled  to  restore  the  territory  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  to  yield  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to 
the  Holy  See.    Afker  this  disgraceful  reverse,  the 
monarchy  of  the  Lombards  survived  about  twenty 
years  m  languor  and  decay,  until  it  fell  before  the  g;Xti/ 
irresistible    power  of  Charlemagne.      To    that  ^^^i^ 
mighty  conqueror,  Desiderio,  the  last  of  the  Lom-    774 


Lombards. 
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iMurd  princos,  resigned  his  sceptre  and  his  capital. 
The  friendship  of  the  victor  and  the  PKpnl  See, 
was  cemented  over  the  ruin  of  the  Lombard 
800  dynasty,  and  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome, 
Charlemagne  received  from  the  hands  of  pope 
ISlSto^'  Leo  III.  the  crown,  the  symbol  of  the  restora- 
^Z!"^"^"  tion  of  the  empire  of  the  West  ♦  . 
Laws  of  the  The  mottarchy  of  the  Lombards  was,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  elective.  The  great 
assembly  of  the  nation  was  held  in  the  palace  or 
on  the  open  plains  of  Pavia ;  and  was  composed 
of  the  dtiies^  or  military  governors  of  provinces* 
the  great  officers  of  state,  the  public  frmctionaries, 
and,  in  fine,  of  all  the  freemen  of  die  kingdcm. 
At  these  assemblies  the  laws  of  the  Lombards 
were  estaMished  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  people;  and  they  have  be^i 
esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  barbaric 
codes.  Seventy-six  years  after  the  Lombards 
came  into  Italy,  their  laws  were  solemnly  ratified, 
some  new  provisions  suitable  to  the  silent  changes 
of  time  were  introduced,  and  the  whole  were  pro- 
mulgated by  king  Rotharis  as  die  general  act  of 
the  nation,  f  Such  crimes  as  threatened  the  life 
of  the  sovereign,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were 
adjudged  worthy  of  death ;  but  the  principle  of 
pecuniary  compensation  extended  through  the 
rest  of  the  code ;  and  the  price  of  blood,  and  of 

*  Gibbon,  c.  4^»  and  put        t  This  code  is  preserved  is 

of  c.  49.  Sismondi,  vol.  i.  pp.  Teutonic  Latin,    in   the   first 

12—19.  Muratori,  Ann.  567 —  volume  of  Muratori's  Scriptores 

^00.  Ital. 
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of  an  opprobrious  Word,  was  measured  with  the  CHAP, 
same  scrupulous  diKgence.  We  must  not  look  ^- 
in  these  constitutions,  or  in  any  code  of  the  bar- 
barian nations,  for  express  acknowledgments  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the 
royal  authority.  All  these  existed  independently 
of  the  laws ;  but  the  circumstance  which  charac- 
terized a  free  people,  was  the  regulation  of 
punishments  for  each  offence,  with  a  precision 
which  might  appear  ridiculous  in  our  eyes,  if  we 
could  forget  that,  in  a  rude  and  turbulent  age,  it 
formed  the  security  of  individuals  against  all  ar- 
bitrary inflictions. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  the  Lombard  monarchy,  render  the 
epoch  of  its  power  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  events  in  Italian  history ;  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  that 
marked  the  condition  of  Italy  for  several  succeed- 
ing ages,  without  pausing  in  this  place  to  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  changes  which  originated  in 
the  conquests  of  Alboin.  The  continual  hostili- 
ties which  were  exercised  between  the  barbarian 
chieftains,  and  the  cities  and  provinces  acknow- 
ledging the  Greek  dominion,  infused  reviving 
energy  and  independence  into  the  Italian  subjects 
of  the  eastern  empire ;  and  the  weakness  of  a 
government  which  could  afford  them  but  feeble 
protection  from  the  invaders,  while  it  entailed  on 
the  native  population  the  necessity  of  exertion  to 
save  them  from  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Lombard, 

vou  I.  c 
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taught  them  to  asjj^re  to  tibat  freedom  which 
coidd  only  be  preserved  by  their  own  swcHrds. 
£ven  before  the  fall  of  Ae  exarchate^  the  aUegi* 
aiioe  of  its  scattered  dependencies  had  evaporated 
into  a  name ;  and  after  the  viceroyB  of  the  east^ 
em  empire  had  ceased  to  rule  in  Ravenna^  the 
maritime  cities  of  tiie  south  asserted  aiMl  enjoyed 
the  full  measure  of  republican  independence.  At 
the  close  of  this  chapter  it  wiU  be  our  business  to 
revert  briefly  to  the  history  of  these  cities;  and  to 
trace  the  rising  fortunes  of  V^ce.  The  aspect 
of  other  parts  of  Italy  under  the  Lombard  monar-^^ 
chy^  merits  more  immediate  atteoation.  It  exfail»ts 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  feudal  system. 
Feadai  lyi-  Whou  thc  snuy  of  freemen,  who  followed  the 
standard  of  the  Lombard  conqueror,  had  achieved 
the  subjugation  of  north^m  Italy,  the  lands  of  the 
new  kingdom  were  parcelled  out  among  tiie 
victors;  who,  leaving  the  natives  to  cultivate 
them  in  a  state  of  servitude,  seized  a  third  of  tiie 
produce.  Every  soldier  thus  received  a  share  of 
land,  and  though  the  division  was  undoubtedly 
unequal,  the  scale  on  which  the  distribution  was 
regidated  has  ^ottirely  escaped  every  effort  of 
modem  research.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  privilege^  of  hereditary 
nobility  among  the  Lombards  before  the  era  c^ 
their  Italian  invasion,  and  it  can  only  be  congec- 
tured  that  the  principal  leaders  of  their  army 
acquired  a  proportion  of  the  spoil  commensurate 
with  the  rank  or  estimation  to  which  their  mili- 
tary virtues  had  raised  them  among  their  fellow 


tem. 
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flddiars.    The  landt  so  partMoaed  otrt,  in  what-  PHAP. 
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eyfir  pfopott|ai|s,  were  all  t^med  alodial;  *  tibey 


wen  Mibjeetod  to  no  bnrtlien,  accept  that  of  the 
poblie  d^bnee,  and  passed  to  all  the  ohUd^m    te^i^». 
cqot&y,  or,  mi  didr  fidltire,  to  the  neatest  kindred. 
But  besides  tiie   lands  distributed  among  the 
DatioB,  otiiers  were  res^^ved  to  the  crown  fsr  t^e 
npport  of  its  dignity  aad  the  ^lercise  of  its  mn- 
nifioenoe ;  and,  of  these,  tiip  larger  portion  soon 
came  te  bo  gvanted  out  to  fttvoured  subjects  and 
to  pmvineial  governors,  un^ter  the  title  of  bene--  f^hw^*' 
Jkei  (benefida).    These  gifts,  wUch  were  origi-  f««<>'* 
salljf  for  life,  but  gradually  beoafme  hereditary, 
were  sa^cHed  with  the  obl^^ioa  of  military  ser- 
vice to  tiie  sovereign,  who  on  his  part  was  bound 
to  his  vassal  by  the  ^^rresponding  duties  of  pro^ 
toctioA.     When  the  Lombards  had  established 
themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  they  gave  to 
tiieir  generda  the  govemn^fit  of  cities  and  the 
piovinces  surMundiag  them,  with  the  title  of 
Airf  ^  (duces) ;  the  alodial  proprietors  were  in 

^  A  oompound  of  the  Ger-  thehr  nsttal  infelicitj* 
BM  fflurtide  ^  m^  ioi;  he.        f  It hss  h^e^.IIl|tintaaQ«d by 

Uod  obtained  by  lot.    Robert-  Robertson  and  other  writers, 

ton's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  270-  that  benefices  were  originally 

Kobertson  is  right.    Johnson  revocable  at  pleasure,  but  the 

Ui  fome  mpftuKd  notion  of  a^ieytion  is.  dearly  disproved 

tbe  correct  etymoiQgyf  and  in  by  Mr.  Uallanu   Middle  Ages, 

^  lazy  manner  he  says,  that  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
^  word  is  most  probably  of        X  The  kingdom  of  Lombaidy 

German     originaL       Hickes,  was  divided  in  the  outset  into 

Brady,  and  other  Saigon  gentle^  thirty  of  these  great  govern- 

inen,  have  blundered  about  this  ments  or  duchies. 
>QDple  word  with  more  than 
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daliom 


readiness  to  serve  under  them  for  the  public  de- 
fence ;  and  the  whole  conquering  population  pre- 
served the  form  and  the  subordination  of  a  mili- 
tary body.  It  was  upon  these  great  officers,  the 
dukes,  the  marquisses,  or  margraves — entrusted 
with  the  protection  of  the  inarches  or  frontiers — 
and  (afterwards)  the  counts  or  governors  of  towns, 
that  the  royal  bounty  was  for  the  most  part 
bestowed  in  the  shape  of  benefices ;  and  when, 
through  the  wedmess  of  the  crown,  these  gifts 
were  converted  by  violence  or  usage  into  heredi- 
tary possessions,  the  titles  of  the  offices  to  which 
they  had  been  originally  attached  descended  with 
them.  In  this  maimer  was  formed  the  great  he- 
reditary aristocracy  of  royal  feudatories,  who 
held  their  lands  as  immediate  vassals*  of  the 
crown,  and  were  bound  to  their  sovereign  by  the 
mutual  obligation  of  service  and  protection. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  hereditary  be- 
nefices, which  were  afterwards  more  generally 
known  by  the  term  oi feuds,  f  that  the  great  pro- 
prietors should  carve  out  portions  of  their  de- 
mesnes, to  be  held  of  themselves,  by  a  similar 
tenure ;  and  this  custom  of  sulhi^feudation  be- 
came in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  universaL 
It  created  a  subordinate  class  df  nobility,  styled 
vavMsares,  a  word  expressing  their  double  alle- 
giance, both  to  their  own  lord,  and  the  superior 


*  From  GwaSf  a  Celtic  word 
for  a  servant  Hallam,  vol.  i. 
p.  155. 

f  Moratori,  (Andq.  Med. 
CEv.  vol.  i.  p.  594.)  remarks 


that  the  word  Feudum  is  not 
found  in  ^y  document  older 
than  the  deventh  century ;  but 
see  Spelman's  Glossary,  Art. 
FeSidumt 
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of  whom  he  held ;  and  completed  the  chain  of  CHAP. 
feadal  aristocracy.  The  oath  of  fidelity  which  ^- 
the  great  feudatwy  had  taken^  the  homage  which 
he  paidj  and  the  military  service  which  he  pwed 
to  his  sovereign,  were  all  exacted  hy  himself  from 
his  vassals.  These  latter,  from  the  castles  which 
they  everywhere  huilt  on  their  fie&,  were  known 
by  the  appellation  of  chdieUuns  as  well  as  vavas- 
sores :  they  enjoyed  the  military  services  of  infe- 
rior feudal  tenants,  and  the  labour  of  the  villeins 
and  serfe  on  their  estates,  who  formed  the  mass 
of  the  peasant  population,  and  were  held  in  abject 
dependance  and  slavery. 

While  the  royal  donation  of  benefices  was  plant* 
ing  the  foundations,  and  the  custom  of  sub-infeud- 
ing  was  extending  the  ramifications  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  condition  of  the  alodial  proprietors, 
who  had  formed  the  original  strength  of  all  the 
barbarian  kingdoms,  was  fast  assimilating  to  the 
same  dependance  upon  a  superior  lord  which  dis- 
tinguished later  tenures.  Alodial  seems  so  much 
more  desirable  than  feudal  property,  that  it  would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary  that  the  tran- 
sition from  the  one  sort  of  tenure  to  the  other 
should  have  been,  as  it  generally  was,  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  possessor.  But  amidst  the  rapine 
and  violence,  the  private  wars  and  public  dis- 
orders, which  marked  the  times,  the  insulated 
alodialist  found  no  protection  or  safety.  Without 
law  to  redress  his  injuries,  without  power  in  the 
crown  to  support  his  rights,  he  was  ever  exposed 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  rapacious  governors  and 
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CHAP,  bvefbe&ring  Idrcb  df  hte  dfetrict ;  and  he  had  nd 
'-  couiM  I^ft  but  to  <i«mprothis6  with  dj[ypr«MStt^ 
n^./^  And  subject  himseU;  kt  HtatA  foir  ptotdetibn^  t4 
k  fbudd  superior.  i&  France  the  alediai  Unda 
ahttoat  all  hec&idae  ftudil  in  Ittde  more  thtm  i 
century  &t)m  tte  perioi  before  us ;  and,  tf  th« 
change  was  not  so  general^  Or  cannot  be  so  exten- 
sively traced^  ait  least,  in  Italy,  there  cto  be  no 
doubt  of  its  pretalencew  Wliere  tiodial  e^;ates 
were  large,  the  possessors  WouM  naturl^ 
strengthen  themselres  by  sub-infeuding  them 
among  their  tenants,  upon  coi^ftidn  of  military 
service ;  where  they  were  ^mall,  they  themselves 
needed  the  protection  of  the  nearest  eh&telain ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  liie  supremacy  of  the  great 
feudatory  of  l^e  province  wouM  be  necessary  to 
complete  their  security.  But  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  process  was  ikr  from  b^g,  in  all  in- 
stances, v^ Antary.  The  alodialist  was  often,  per- 
haps, compeHed  to  recogaiie  hhtnself  the  vassal  of 
a  gi^t  lord,  atid  thus  to  confess^  an  origimd  feuodal 
tenure  which  had  never  existed. 
feudar'arii,!  Uudcr  thc  feudal  system  generally,  imd  parti- 
tocracj.  culariy,  in  as  far  as  it  preva9ed  in  Italy,  territorial 
property  thus  behmged  only,  in  resdity,  to  the 
gentletnen,  the  Idwer  class  of  nobility,  or  diite- 
lains.  They  were  ^^ttrmunded  by  their  mflitary 
retaiuers,  and  by  th^  serfk  of  the  glebe,  whom 
they  had  originally  enslaved,  and  firmn  whom  t'hey 
took  a  ^ird  of  the  produce  of  (^  land  The 
towns  were  abandoned  by  a  class  whidi  comprised 
the  most  condderable  citizens ;  and  the  <;ouAtry 
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krislled  wilih  their  fortresses.  Lhring  on  their  CHAP, 
demesnes,  like  petty  soverdgns^  they  felt  neither  ^ 
the  wish  of  cultiyati]^  their  minds  to  shine  in 
society^  nor  the  necessity  of  danUv^,  by  their 
splendour,  inferiors  who  were  already  in  al^ect 
suhmission.  War  and  the  chase  were  their  only 
pleasures,  and  their  luxury  knew  no  other  objects. 
The  education  of  the  gentlraoan  taught  him  no 
more  than  to  tame  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  war* 
horse,  to  manage  with  address  the  buckler  and 
faeary  lance,  and  to  endure  without  fatigue  the 
wei£^  oi  the  most  ponderous  cuirass.  It  was 
neither  required  of  him  to  speak  with  elegance 
nor  to  write  with  conreotness.  The  vulgar  tongue 
had  already  begun  to  assume  a  character  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Latii^  while  the  Latin  still 
formed  the  only  written  language.  All  the  conr 
tracts  of  gentlemen  of  this  period,  of  which  a 
great  number  have  been  preserved,  are  drawn  up 
by  Rotaries  in  the  most  barbarous  latinity ;  and, 
at  the  ioot  of  the  act,  the  vender,  the  purchaser, 
and  the  witnesses^  often  all  of  them  gentlemen^ 
were  able  to  make  no  other  signature  than  a  cross, 
whidi  the  notary  declares  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
ocmtracting  parties.  The  nobility  were  as  igno* 
rant  of  the  arts  as  of  the  science.  They  laboured 
to  make  their  castles  impregnable,  but  not  to 
adorn  dieir  architecture,  or  rendw  them  agree- 
able abodes.  Some  of  these  substantial,  but 
gloomy  edifices,  have  withstood  the  attacks  both 
of  time  and  of  enemies ;  and  frown  over  the 
traveller,  at  this  hour,  fr^m  the  summits  of  inac- 
cessible rocks,  or  the  entrance  of  narrow  defiles. 
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CHAP.  While  the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
]l  ^  the  rude  lords  of  these  dungeons,  the  authority  of 
the  dukes,  their  superiors,  reposed  only  on  a 
fiction  of  property,— on  an  imaginary  right  to 
demesnes  and  provinces  of  which  these  great 
feudatories  possessed,  in  reality,  no  portion.  But 
still,  the  same  system  formed  the  security  of  the 
duke  and  the  vavassore;  it  equally  sanctioned 
the  obedience  of  the  great  vassal  and  his  inferior; 
and,  for  several  centuries,  the  dukes  enjoyed  the 
aggregate  of  power  which  the  united  force  of 
their  ch^telains  could  produce.  In  ascending  the 
feudal  scale,  the  king  should  have  possessed  over 
the  dukes  the  same  authority  which  they  exer- 
cised over  their  vavassores.  But,  if  the  right  of 
property  of  the  great  feudatories  over  their  pro- 
vinces was  but  a  fiction  of  the  law,  that  of  the 
sovereign  over  his  kingdom  was  a  still  fainter 
shadow  of  reality:  and,  since  the  stability  of 
power  rested  on  a  territorial  basis,  the  authority 
of  the  vavassores  among  their  inferiors  was  neces- 
sarily arbitrary,  that  of  the  dukes  but  precarious, 
and  that  of  the  kings  almost  a  nullity. 

Such  was  the  feudal  system,  in  its  origin,  among 
the  Lombards,  It  was  a  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  liberty,  discipline  and  independence,  singu- 
larly calculated  to  instil  into  each  man  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  dignity,  the  energy  which 
developes  public  virtues,  and  the  pride  by  which 
they  are  maintained.  The  slavery  of  the  peasants 
was,  doubtless,  the  odious  part  of  this  system : 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  esta- 
blished at  an  sera  when  even  a  more  absolute  and 
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debasing  servitude  formed  part  of  the  system  and  CHAP, 
of  the  maimers  of  all  civilized  states ;  that  the       '' 

PA  RT  I 

Roman  slave^  who  cultivated  the  soil,  might  con- 
sider the  change  a  happy  one  which  rendered 
him  the  serf  of  the  glebe ;  and  that  vassalage  was 
the  degree  by  which  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  raised  from  the  servitude  of  antiquity  to 
modem  enfranchisement.  In  the  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  convey  some  idea  of  institutions 
which  held  a  paramount  influence  over  the  state 
of  Italian  society  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
century,  it  has  been  sometimes  necessary  to  anti- 
cipate the  exact  course  of  time,  and  always  im- 
possible, within  so  narrow  a  compass,  to  trace 
more  than  the  general  features  o{  the  subject 
But  no  other  place  has  appeared  altogether  so 
proper  for  introducing  the  preceding  remarks ; 
and  an  elaborate  treatise,  which  should  embrace 
an  the  peculiarities  of  the  feudal  system,  would 
have  been  beyond  the  aim,  and  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  of  the  present  undertaking.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  what  has  been  said  shall  have  ren- 
dered the  political  state  of  the  fiefs,  into  which 
Italy  was  divided  for  three  centuries  after  the 
Carlovingian  conquest,  intelligible  to  the  reader 
in  his  passage  through  the  few  next  pages.  * 

^  I  am  indebted  principally  though  I  have  referred,  for  the 

to  the  notes  of  Hargrave  and  pecaliar  connection  of  the  8ub-< 

Batler,  to  the  sixteenth  edition  ject  with  Italian  history,  to  the 

of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  for  the  works  of  Muratori  and  Sis- 

sobstaoce  of  these  passing  no-  mondi.     Muratori,  in  his  dis- 

tkes  on  the  feudal    system  ;  sertations  on  Italian  antiquities^ 
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Tlie  overthrow  of  iSke  Lombard  dynasty  by 
Charl^oiagne  and  hid  Ff  auks  was  r^arded  by 
the  Italians  as  a  new  invaaion  of  barbarians.   Yet 
cha^e-''^     it  does  not  appear  that  the  conquests  of  the  sew 
mapein     ^mpenxT  of  the  west  disturbed,  to  any  geneni 
nLsu   extent,  the  settlement  of  territcmal  fiefiu    The 
great  feudatories  and  thejr  vaasals  trwsferred 
their  allegiance  to  his  power,  almost  all  Italy  sub* 
mitted  to  his  authority,  and  the  imposing  titJe  of 
emperor  covered  his  ^etenaions  with  veneration 
and  splendour.    His  vast  dominions  ware  held 
together  solely  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the 
His  power,  watcybj  activity  <rf  his  government.    He  was 
master  of  France,  part  of  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Hungary ;  and,  during  his  life,  all  these  dis- 
cordant parts  of  his  ratpire  were  firmly  cemented 
and  wisely  consolidated  by  the  mere  bond  of  Ins 
aBdchano-  pcrsoual  talcttts.    He  is,  oertamly,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  greatest  characters  in 

has  thrown  his  customary  ex-  growth  of  its  tenures, 

aciness  and  industry  into  the  The  yontliful  stodont.  wIm 

topic ;  hut  the  eloquent  histo*  would  indulge  hia  curiosity  foK 

rian  of  the  Italian  Republics  further  information  than  these 

has  scarcely  equalled  himself  pages  can  pretend  to  convey  on 

in  this  part  of  his  work,  if  I  the  minor  detaUs  and  peculiario 

may  presume  to  ohserve  a  de-  ties  of  the  feudal  system,  will 

'           feet  in  so  splendid  a  produc-  have  few  inquiries  to  satisfy 

tion ;  nor  has  he  extracted  the  after  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hal- 

esaenee  of  M uratori's  labours  hm's  learned  and  beautiful  es- 

with  his  usual  happiness.    The  say  in  the  first  volume  of  his 

reader  will  consuk  in  vain  his  *'  Middle  Ages,**  which  I  huve 

chapter  en  the  Feudal  S3rstem,  consulted  with  profit, 
for  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
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history.    Hin  prmtte  life  was  deformed  by  licea*  CHAP. 
tioi»  amours;  he  was  unsparing  of  blood,  though       l« 
not  constitutionally  cruel;  and  his  successes  in 


Germany  were  defiled  by  aitrocioiis  butcheries: 
yet  his  vices  were  r^eyed,  though  they  were  not 
paDiated,  by  frugality  and  temperance ;  and  his 
barbarous  £»rocity  was  strangely  contrasted  with 
elevated  views  of  national  and  intellectual  im^ 
provement  In  a  life  of  restless  military  activity 
he  Ibwid  leisure  to  reform  the  coinage  and  r^u-* 
late  the  1^^  standard  of  money  in  his  realms ; 
be  gathered  about  him  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  founded  schools  and  aceunuilated  libraries; 
he  encouraged  commerce ;  and  he  meditated  the 
union  oiiht  Roman  and  barbarian  codes  into  one 
great  qrrtem  of  jurisprudence.  If  he  derived 
much  of  his  renown  from  a  contrast  with  the 
nde  characters  who  preceded  him^  and  the  im- 
becility of  his  immediate  successors;  if  it  en- 
hanced the  brilliance  and  grandeur  of  his  i^peor* 
ance  that  he  stood  alone>  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
exprened>  **  Mke  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a 
took  in  the  broad  ocean  f  his  great  qualities  still 
blaze  with  unfading  light,  and  his  memoiry  still 
towers  in  magnificrace  dbove  all  ordinary  fiune. 

The  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  unable  to  sacce«»Qr« 
wield  his  mighty  sceptre,  and  sank  under  the  nagnel!' 
boithen  of  his  cok>ssal  power*    It  was  fortunate  gu!^''djn'»i. 
for  humanity  that  the  nKdiocrity  vi  their  talents,  ^^  *"     ^'* 
and  the  repeated  divisions  of  their  enormous 
patrimony,  pr^ented  Hie  confirmation  of  an  am-* 
versal  monarchy ;  which,  in  its  pwpetuity,  would 
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CHAP,   have  degraded  Europe  to  an  equality  with  China, 

I*       and  condemned  it  to  a  state  between  ignorance 
^   and  civilization,  without  energy  or  power,  with- 
out glory  or  virtue.   Charlemagne  himself  divided 
his  empire  among  his  sons,  and  by  a  happy  error 
commenced  the  preparation  for  its  ML    During 

781  his  life  he  had  associated  his  son  Pepin  with  him 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy ;  but  Pepin  died  before 

812  his  father,  leaving  a  natural  son,  Bernard,  who 
succeeded  under  the  emperor  to  the  kingdom  of 
his  parent    He  enjoyed  but  a  brief  career  in  his 

814  new  dignity ;  for,  on  the  decease  of  Charlemagne, 
he  attempted  an  unsuccessfiil  rebellion  against 
the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  and  successor 
of  the  emperor,  Louis  the  Pious,  who  was  induced 
to  put  him  to  death,  with  a  severity  foreign  to  his 
gentle  nature,  and  for  which  he  afterwards  vio- 
lently reproached  himself.  Louis  immediately 
re-united  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  other  do- 
minions of  Charlemagne,  and  commenced  a  reign 
of  error  and  misfortune.  He  partitioned  his 
empire  among  his  three  sons,  and  experienced  in 
return  the  most  unnatural  ingratitude.  And 
though  the  fault  of  his  character  lay  rather  in  a 
softness  of  disposition  than  in  any  defect  of  cou- 
rage and  intellect,  he  passed  an  inglorious  and 
troubled  life,  in  continual  struggles  with  his  undu- 
tiful  children.  But  the  history  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  family  belongs  rather  to  all  Europe  than  to 
Italy ;  and  I  may  rejoice  with  a  great  authority 
that  my  subject  releases  me  from  the  necessity  of 
tracing  their  fortunes  through  those  disgraceful 
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wars  between  &ther  and  sons,  and  between  bro-   CHAP. 
ther  and  brother,  which  engross  the  memoirs  of      ^- 
their  house.    After  the  death  of  Charlemagne  his 


descendants  preserved  for  sixty-four  years  only  ^J|*,*^* 
the  vast  monarchy  which  he  had  founded ;  and  in  ,  ?^^ 
that  period  six  Carlovingian  sovereigns  reigned  j^^?^, 
in  succession  over  Italy.    After  several  shameftd  ^,  w»  . 

"^  Charles  the 

and  miserable  reigns,  the  last  of  these  princes,    ^^* 
Charles  the  Fat,  in  whose  person  the  empire  had  caru^, 
nearly  re-united,  was  deposed  in  a  diet.    The  chviesthe 
great  imperial  feudatories,  the  dukes,  the  bishops,      ^^ 
and  the  counts  or  governors  of  cities,  all  seized 
the  fragments  of  his  broken  authority,  and  a 
consummation  was  put  to  the  period  of  greatest  ExUocUon 
firadal  anarchy  which  has  been  recorded  in  the  roTingiall'' 
annals  of  Europe.    Italy,  however,  was  less  un-  ''ggg ' 
happy  during  this  period  than  the  other  domi- 
nioiis  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.    The  kingdom 
was  governed,  for  twenty-six  years,  by  Louis  II. 
a  virtuous  prince,  who  wanted  neither  ability  nor 
courage ;  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the 
example  of  French  valour  revived  the  love  of 
arms,  and  re-established  the  reputation  of  the 
warriors  of  Lombardy ;   that  the  fields  began 
again  to  teem  with  inhabitants,  and  cities  to 
recover  the  population  which  preceding  invasions 
and  distresses  had  almost  extemunated.  * 

For  above  sixty  years  after  the  deposition  of  Feadai 
Charies  the  Fat,  Italy  was  convulsed  to  its  centre  i^*"^ '" 
1^  intestine  wars,  and  horribly  ravaged  by  the 

*  Mnratori,  A.D.  774—888.    Sbmondi,  vol.  i.  pp.  18 — 25. 
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CHAP.  luredaAorj  uieuraioitf^  of  fwei^  N^ti^e 

^*      priiH^m  itt^pir^d  to  tlie  feudal  cro wq,  and  the  lessor 

^^^  BOll>tei  were  orer  anrayed  agmnst  eack  otJi^  in 
airport  of  rival  eabdidates,  or  m  resisbmm  to 
the  reigniiig  sovereign.  MeanwhiH  th^  im^tioal 
Saracmis  from  the  seaK^oaats,  aad  the  mevciiosft 
Hungariaiia  from  the  sorth-oaateni  fro»tiorRj 
S|n*ead  themaelires  Uke  a  devouriag  pestilenoo 
over  the  lai^  uni  Wt  frightful  traces  c^  their 
impetuous  and  umresiatod  eottrae  m  the  otmSBr 
gratioa  of  fhe  open  ooufttqr,  and  die  maasAcro  of 
its  inhahitaat^.  But  the  revolutioiis  of  the  throii^ 
asid  the  sufierijAgs  of  the  people  amii}st  these 
turbulei^t  ami  disastrous  aeeoes^  htought  thQ 
energies  of  the  italiau  character^  for  the  firat 
time,  into  play ;  deteimined  the  bent  of  the  m»r 
tional  spirit;  and  developed  that  derare of  rqpjud^ 
UcsA  liberty  whidi  we  shaH^  in  the  next  ehaj^berj 
obsenre  predominant  in  the  cities  of  Lomhardy. 

Under  the  Carik>!iringian  funily  the  number  oi 
the  Lombard  duchies,  which  had  originaBy  been 
thirty,  had,  by  aocideBt  or  iHolence,  by  &mi}y 
aUianoea  or  the  law  of  the  atomgest,  become 
much  diminished ;  more  than  one  of  the  gmat 
fiefe  sometimes  Mting  .under  ike  power  of  the 
Mme  feudatory ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
fief  being  often  divided  among  several  oouats,  or 
lesser  proprietora.  Henee^  at  ihe  depoaitiftn  of 
Charles  the. Fat,  theare  were  but  fii^e  or  siac  great 
lords  in  ocnditioii  to  comman4  itbe  joation  and 

* 

dispute  the  crown.     The  great  Lombard  duchy 
of  Benevento,  wMdi  had  stood  almost  distinct 
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from  Hie  kingdom^  had  heeai  tke  most  powerful  chap* 
of  Italian  ftefe ;  but  it  was  now  in  decay^  and  its       ^* 
{Hrinoea  were  not  in  a  situation  to  aim  at  the 


throncu  The  dukes,  w  marquisses — for  these 
tities  w»e  of  equal  dignity  and  indifferent  a{^>U-r 
cation — of  Friuli,  Spoleto^  Ivrea,  Susa^  and  Tus* 
eaay,  ware  the  leading  feudal  potentates  of  the 
kingdom*  The  last  of  these^  however,  Adalbert^ 
count  4ii  Lucca  and  marquis  of  Tuscany^  aln 
stained  in  prudence  from  dangerously  aspiring  to 
the  diadem  of  Italy.  Possesm^^  the  beautiful 
province  of  Tuscany,  which  nature  has  separated 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  as 
thou^  she  had  designed  it  for  axi  independent 
state,  he  and  his  successors  coptinued  to  govern 
it  for  a  century  and  a  half  with  considerable  ha^^ 
pinesa^  and  their  court  passed  for  the  most  bril* 
liant  and  sumptuous  among  those  of  the  great 
feodafecNries.  The  marquis  of  Ivrea  was  master 
of  Piedmont,  but  both  he  and  t^  lord  of  Susa 
might  veil  their  pret^isions  before  the  splendour 
of  the  princes  of  Friuli  and  Spoleto;  and  the 
kingdom  was  agiti^ed  for  years  by  the  rivalry  of 
these  puissant  chiefe.  Berenger,  marquis  of 
Friuli,  was  the  Lombard  representative  of  the 
ancient  ducid  fiEumily  of  that  province ;  and,  more* 
over,  by  his  mother,  the  grandson  of  the  emperor 
Louk  the  Pious.  Guido,  duke  of  Spoleto,  of 
Frankifih  origin,  was  also  allied  to  the  royal  family 
of  Chari^nagne.  Motives  of  personal  hatred  were 
added  to  ambition  in  the  struggle  between  Be- 
renger and  Guido :  both  pleaded  royal  descent. 
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CHAP,  both  solicited  the  crown  from  the  states  of  Italy^ 
^'       and^  by  turns  conquering  and  defeated^  both  pur- 
chased the  favour  of  the  electors^  at  each  revolu- 


tion^ by  new  concessions.  The  crown  was  thus 
despoiled  of  all  its  prerogatives  without  acquiring 
steady  partisans  by  the  sacrifice ;  and,  in  these 
and  subsequent  civil  wars,  the  feudatories  always 
embraced,  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  or  of  some 
new  candidate  for  royalty,  because  the  conqueror 
B«renpr  I.  had  prcsumcd  to  challenge  their  obedience.  Be- 
i^r  renger  was,  however,  altogether  more  successful 
than  any  of  his  rivals ;  for  though  Guido  and  his 
son  both  bore,  in  succession,  the  title  of  king  of 
Italy,  and  even  of  emperor,  he  broke  the  power  of 
their  house ;  and  though  Louis,  king  of  Provence, 
and  Rodolph,  king  of  Burgundy,  were  afterwards 
supported  by  the  Italian  nobles  against  him  in 
competition  for  the  throne,  he  kept  his  seat  and 
resisted  their  pretensions.  He  reigned  for  thirty- 
six  years  as  king  of  Italy,  and  for  the  last  nine  of 
^"jj^/*''  his  life  with  the  dignity  of  emperor.  Active  and 
courageous,  humane  and  honorable,  he  was  a 
prince  of  considerable  talents  and  virtue,  and  his 
life  was  at  last  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
generoiffi,  but  misplaced,  confidence.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  and  several  lords,  aU  of  whom  he 
had  loaded  with  benefits,  entered  into  a  plot 
against  him,  and  engaged  a  noble  Veronese, 
named  Flambert,  whose  son  the  emperor  had  held 
at  the  baptismal  font,  to  assassinate  him.  Beren- 
ger,  having  discovered  the  conspiracy,  summoned 
Flambert  into  his  presence,  reminded  him  of  the 
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kindnesses  which  he  had  received  at  his  hands^  CHAR 
and  of  the  tows  of  attachment  which  he  had  ^- 
poured  forth  in  return ;  pointed  out  the  little  fruit  s^nv-^^ 
whidi  he  could  hope  to  gatl^r  from  his  medita- 
ted guflt ;  and,  presenting  him  with  a  golden  cup, 
added,  ^  Let  this  gdhlet  be  the  pledge  of  my  ob- 
Hyion  of  your  crime  and  of  your  repentance. 
Take  it,  and  do  not  forget  that  your  emperor  is 
ako  the  sponsor  of  your  child.**  The  same  night, 
it»tead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  the  security  of 
his  fortified  palace,  Berenger,  to  shew  that  he  had 
discarded  all  suspicion^  slept  unattended  in  a 
summer-house  in  his  gardens.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  going  to  mass,  Flambert  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  retinue  met  him,  and,  ap- 
proaching as  if  to  embrace  him,  basely  stabbed  Hit  death. 
him  with  his  poignard.  History  has  iailed  to  ex^ 
pUun  the  motives  of  this  revolting  act  of  ingrati- 
tude and  treachery,  and  has  only  related  the  re- 
tributive vengeance  which  instantaneously  over- 
took it  Milo,  count  of  Verona,  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  the  emperor,  and  though  too  late  to  defend 
him,  sacrificed  the  teaitor  and  his  associates  on 
the  spot. 

It  was  principally  during  the  reign  of  Berenger  iiKmnioM 
that  the  mcursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens  1'' »^" 
added  a  frightful  scourge  to  the  horrors  of  civil    '"^^•■•' 
discord.     The  latter  of  these  people  had  con- 
qaered  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the  Greeks  about 
half  a  century  before,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  whence  they  carried  their 
mvages  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;   while 

VOL.  I.  D 
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oChw  bands  of  their  muaulman  br^hresi,  landing 
from  the. shores  of  Spain»  fortified  th^otmelred  cm 
the  northern  coasts  and  devastated  Piedmcmt^ 
Tt^se  destroyers^  and  the  jet  more  sanguiiiarj 
Hungarians^  who  fiiBt  penetrated  into  Ita^ 
through  the  March  of  Treviso^  in  the  year  90(^ 
carried  on  their  warfiure  in  the  same  manner* 
Their  armies  were  composed  exclusiyely  of  light 
horse^  who  sootired  the  country  in  small  sqiuid^ 
rons,  wi^ut  caring  to  secure  a  retreat,  or  to  at- 
tempt permanent  conquests.  The  rapidity  of 
their  flight  gare  them  immeasiirable  advantages 
over  the  heavy  cavidry  of  the  feudal  chieftatn& 
These  vassab  of  the  crown  were  formidable  only 
against  tiieir  sovereign,  and  eveir  powerless  befone 
a  foreign  enemy.  The  sluggish  infonlary  of  the 
cities  was  equally  unable  to  contend  in  the^  open 
j^ains  with  plunderers  whose  object  was  oaJjr 
to  accumulate  booty  and  avc^  aa  encounter. 
Neither  the  sovereigB  nor  his  feudatories  lost  any 
portion  of  their  dominions;  tiiey  counted  the. 
same  number  as  before  of  subject  cities  and  cas- 
ties^  hv±  all  around  them  waa  devastation  and 
misery.  * 
Eftouof  But  the  coarse  of  human  sufferiisg  is  often  at- 
^iapro.  tended  by  a  heaMng  power.  The  Huagarkm  and 
fr^°om  Jr  Saracen  inroads  had  a  powerful  and  bencfieiid 
dtiJL!^"  influence  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  com- 
mui^ies.  Before  these  invasions  the  towns  had 
been^  open  and  without  fprtifications ;  biit>  in  tiie 

*  De  Guignesy  Hist.  Gen.     qandes  De  Rebut  Geticig,  &c« 
des  Huns,  &c.  v.  i.  p.  2.  Jor-     c.  38. 
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b)t  th0  gpedt  ftttdatcbrieii  ta  Ateir  owir  msajlB  of       ^ 
defence.    Thef  were  reduced  to  the  nacessitjr  itf  ^^^^^t^ 
timeikkg  Wdto  for  their  protectioii  from  tibese    * 
frt^boloter^  to  Indn  their  hastghexB  ta  the  lueof 
■liiiMj  fd  €fat(A  thei]^!  hito  a^  regidor  militia^  mtd^ 
ftEttAjv  tcr  eoiaaidfiskin  Idheh-  owal  magistnites  to 
ctfrnttttd  ihenL    The  kftrior  otdenr  o£  the  pco*^ 
pie  were  forced  ifita  aetion,  and  itai^fat  at  oncset 
to  guard  their  homes^  aiad  to  mderstand  their 
rights; 

The  generous  qualities,  of  a  hero  had  been  un- 
avafihig  against  liceniioiis  Tiolenee  and  perfidy: 
the  Italians  were  now  to  be  taught  by  aa  oppress 
aor  to  ieel  the  neoes^ty  of  a  firee  doaatitatioKr 
Tn^  years-  after  the  deslth  of  Bevenger,  the  natkn 
fe8  vmder  the  yoke  ot  a-  remorsdess  tyrant; 
Hogei!,  eonrat^or  duke  of  Prcrreiice,  was  elected  to  Hngo.kfhs 
Aa  TtaBnn  throne ;  and,  by  attemate  fraud  and  ""^g^e 
TiotCTee/  by  fomeirtirig  the  jealousiesr  6f  tiie 
BoUes,  and  rendering  tibem  a  prey  to  each  otfaeat^ 
aad  by  oppressn^  tiiem  att  in  thdr  tuns^  he  nn 
monred  e^ery  bar  to  hia  ambition,  and  established 
a  emA  and  d^potic  authority.  He  had  dtepoiled! 
att  the  ^eat  vassals  of  their  filefe^  with  the  sohtatry 
diceptioii  of  Berengcr,  mstlquis  of  ivrea,  grandson 
of  die  empevor  of  tUat  namer;:  and  hid  resolred 
U^  Make  that  youoi;  prinoe,  al^tiun^h  his  rdatire^ 
4^  hfit  Ticthn  ef  hi&  sanguinary  oppvession.  An. 
drder  was  ahreaify  issued  to  deprive  Berenger  and 
his  oemott  of  their  eyes;  and  they  with  di£|culty 

d2 
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CHAP,  esoaped  to  the  court  of  Otho,  king  of  Getmany^ 
'^  Thst  sovereign^  who  has  deservedly  been  sur- 
y^^  named  the  Great»  afforded  an,  asylum. to  the 


940    fugitives ;  and,  though  he  gave  no.  other  assist* 
anee  to  Berenger,  suffered  him  to  assemble  the 
ItaUan  nudkontents  in  the  German  dominiops, 
and  to  prepare  his  schemes  of  vengeance  i^gainst 
945    Hugo.    After  a  li^se  of  five  years,  Berenger  en- 
tered Italy  with  a  few  followers,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerftil  army,  against 
which  Hugo  was  unable  to  contend.    The  mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  therefore,  assembled  the  states  of 
the  kingdom  to  obtain  their  suffrages,  in  favour 
of  pretensions  which  he  now  put  forth  for  the 
crown,   and  against  those  of  Hugo;    but  the 
nobles,  feeling  the  power  to  be  once  more  in  their 
hands,  endeavoured  to  preserve  tiie  balance  be- 
Hifl  deposi.  tween  the  rivals,  by  deposing  Hugo,  electing  his 
ffi^'soB,Lo.  son  Lothaire  to  the  throne,  and  confiding  the 
onudj.     general  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  Beren- 
^^    ger.    It  was  not  probable,  however,  that  such  a 
partition  of  authority  could  be  maintained     The 
ambition  of  Berenger  was  far  from  being  satisfied ; 
he  saw  that  Lothaire  had  not,  like  his  fitther,  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  the  people ;  that  his  queen 
Addaide  was  adored  by  the  Italians;  and  that 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  con- 
fidaice  of  the  nation  would  be  daily  more  fiilly 
bestowed  upon  the  son  of  Hugo,  and  more  openly 
Hit  datth.  withdrawn  from  him.    The  young  king  died,  and 
950    Berenger  is  accused  by  a  contemporary  chronider. 
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of  haVii^  resorted  to  poison  to  remove  the  object    CH  AP« 
of  his  suspidon  and  dread.    He  subseqaentlj  de*       ^ 
manded  for  his  son  the  hand  of  the  royal  widow^  v.^^^-n^-^i^ 
and  Adelaide  endured  harsh  and  menacing  treat-  SuS^of 
ment  by  her  resistance  to  the  proposal     But  ^^^* 
the  time  was  past  for  attempting  to  strengthen 
the  throne  of  Italy  by  crimes :   Bferenger  had 
himself  taught  the  nation  that  there  existed  be- 
yond the  Alps  an  avenger  for  the  vices  of  the 
Lombard  sovereigns.     The  people  had  witnessed 
his  coronation  with  dissatisfaction,   the  clergy 
were  touched  with  the  piety  of  Adelaide,  and  the 
nobles  dreaded  to  find  a  despot  in  a  king  without 
rivals.    With  one  consent  all  orders  of  the  state 
addressed  themselves  to  Otho  the  Great,  and  en- 
treated him  to  deliver  Italy  firom  the  very  king 
whom  they  had  received  firom  the  asylum  of  his 
court  as  their  liberator. 

Otho  was  not  unwilling  to  accede  to  their  otbothe 
prayer.    He  entered  Italy,  set  queen  Adelaide  at  onuly!^' 
liberty,  afterwards  espoused  her,  and,  advancing    ^51 
to  Pavia  without  resistance,  received  in  that  city 
the  crown  of  Italy.    But  the  affairs  of  Germany 
demanded  his  return  before  he  could  settle  his 
new  possessions,  and  he  suffered  Berenger  to  hold  Bemgar 
his  kingdom  of  him  as  a  fief.    Some  years  after,  uL 
however,  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  again  per- 
mitted Otho  to  direct  his  views  towards  Italy; 
and  he  found  the  reason  or  the  pretext  for  inter- 
ference, in  the  numerous  complaints  against  Be- 
renger which  the  pope  and  the  Italian  nobles  ad- 
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CHAP;   dressed  to  inm.    He  ^descend^  ftom  the  Alps  • 

BAST  !• 


^       seoond  time^  deposed  Berenger,  and  nnprisoned 


hini  for  Mie,  and  received  at  the  hands  of  pope 
n!d^ed.  John  XIL^  the  imperial  dlgaity,  which  had  b^em 
G^^at!^  suspended  fbr  nearly  fbrtjr  years.  * 

peror. 
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Hits  AMD  GaOWTtt  OVAxiLBSUSTlOAIi  AHD  Pa7AI.  PQWSR--/l|/bl- 

mce,^  iibtf  Clergy  ooer  the  barbarian  Ccmqner^rs  qf  liaUf — 
their  Wealth  and  Power — Origin  of  the  Popedom^ PontiJiC€Ue 
of  Gregory  I. — State  of  Rome  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  Cen- 
tury— Separatum  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches — Donations 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  to  the  Holy  See*^Dieorders  of  the 
,  Pmpeicy  m  'the  mtfA  and  teidk  Cmliiriff^— Soutb^bk  Italt — 
&%^  ef  the  Repubikcs  iff  Naples^  Gaeta^  and  Amayi — 
History  of  those  States  to  the  tenth  Ceniury — Repubuc  of 
Vevice — Its  geographical  Position — Origin  and  primitive  Con- 
stiiuiion  of  the  RepubUc^-Its  fifst  War — Change  in  the  Foerm  of 
Chvemment-^Fi^st  jfppmtttnma  of  a  Doge — War  of  Pepin^ 
Sen  ef  Chariemagme^  againet  the  Venetians^^heir  Fi^ory-^ 
Bmidmg  qf  Venke — Na»id  Wars  of  the  RepisbUc  in  the  mnlll^ 
and  tenth  Centuries — Capture  of  the  Venetian  Brides  by  the 
Pirates  of  Istria, 

At  the  great  epoch  in  Italian  history,  which  CHAP, 
united  the  cf own  of  Lombardy  to  the  empire  of  ^ 
Germany,  I  have  paused  to  consider  detached 
parts  of  my  subject  which  I  have  hitherto  declined 
to  notice,  that  the  thread  of  the  narrative  might 
not  be  unnecessarily  broken.  It  is  an  inherent 
^Ufficulty  in  pursuing  the  current  of  the  Italian 
annals,  that  instead  of  flowing  in  one  great  and 
uninterrupted  channel,  it  breaks  out  into  a  mul- 
tipKcity  of  smaller  streams,  whose  devious  and 
often  mingled  courses,  the  eye  can  with  difficulty 
mark.    In  the  progress  of  these  volumes  we  shaU" 
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CHAP,  find  Italy  divided  into  as  many  independent  re- 
^'  publics  and  principalities  as  there  are  monarchies 
at  this  day  in  the  whole  western  quarter  of  the 
globe :  and,  as  all  th^se  small  states  have  their 
separate  histories,  our  transitions  must  be  nearly 
as  firequ^it,  and  almost  as  uncomiected  as  they 
would  be  if  the  general  history  of  Europe,  and 
not  that  of  Italy,  were  the  object.  To  obviate, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  inconvenience  and 
obscurity  thus  arising  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  work,  I  have  proposed  to  render  the  affiiirs 
of  those  governments,  which  for  the  time  took 
the  lead  in  Italian  politics,  the  prominent  matter 
of  attention  in  every  chapter,  and  afterwards  to 
bring  down  the  inslted  history  of  less  conspi- 
cuous  states  to  the  same  period.  I  shall  thus 
hope  to  bind  the  fragments  of  the  subject  together 
without  much  violation  of  chronological  order  or 
lucid  narration.  Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  I 
have  hitherto  held  in  view  the  kingdom  of  Lom^ 
bardy  only ;  and  I  am  now,  before  I  pass  to  the 
second  chapter,  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  Ecclesiastical  Power,  and  of  the  rise 
of  the  republics  of  Naples,  Amalfi  and  Venice, 
during  the  period  of  which  I  have  treated,  that  is 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  c(Nro* 
nation  of  Otho  the  Great 

When  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  over-* 
threw  the  power  of  Rome,  they  found  the  clargy 
endowed  in  every  country  of  the  empire  with 
considerable  possessions ;   and  as  the  rude  in^ 
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vaders   were   themselves   rabidly  converted  to  chap. 
Christiaiiity,  the  lavish  donations  of  a  new  piety       ^* 
were  added  to  the  former  wealth  of  the  church,  i^^^v.^^ 
The  devotion  of  the  barharians^  as  it  was  less  en*  ^  ^^ 

OBOWm  OF 

lurhtened,  was  more  munificent  than  that  of  the  !???!?7^ 

C  '  CAI.  AMD  FJu» 

subjects  of  the  empire.    They  brought  firom  their  ^^^^ 
forests,  though  they  had  changed  their  faiths  the 
dementary  principle  of  all  barbarous  idolatry ; 
a  superstitious  revearence  for  the  priesthood^  a 
credulity  that  invited  imposture,  and  a  confidence 
that  offences  might  be  expiated  by  offerings  to 
the  altar.    The  crafty  churchmen  of  those  ages  influence  or 
knew  full  wdl  how  to  profit  by  the  simplicity  imd  ^ornth?^ 
reHgious  fears  of  the  northern  conquerors.    Dona-  o^nerort 
tiona  of  lands  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still  more  ^^^^' 
am]de  jHroportion,  to  the  monastic  foundations, 
poured  in  firom  every  side ;  whole  provinces  were 
bequeathed  to  different  sees ;  to  die  without  al- 
lotting a  portion  of  worldly  wealth  to  pious  uses, 
was  accounted  almost  like  suicide ;  and  monarchs, 
powerfid  lords,  and  petty  barons,  all  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  atoning  for  the  disorders  and  crimes  of 
their  past  lives  by  plundering  their  heirs  in  favour 
of  the  church.     In  this  manner,  before  the  en-  Their 
trance  of  Otho  the  Great  into  Italy,  the  most  "* 
prosperous  of  its  cities,  and  the  most  fertile  of  its 
districts,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  episco- 
pal and  monastic  clergy ;  who  thus  uniting  tem-  And  power. 
poral  power  with  the  paramount  infiuence  upcm, 
the  laity,  which  the  prejudices  of  a  blind  super- 
stition ensured  to  them,  exercised  a  double  tyranny 
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CHAP4  oYer  <^oii6eience  a«d  property*     The  spiritwd 
'*       duties  «f  their  ordws  ^rare  acmdakmsty  iormMca 

9JLBX  II  #  vj 

v^^v^  ^  ^^  rapacious  ponwit  of  woridly  authority  ^aad 
^^H^^'  possettnoas ;  a»d  tiie  holy  purity  and  saoed 
truths  of  Chrigtknity  were  shanefxiUy  violated  of 
perverted^  by  die  practices  and  arts  of  its  pto^ 
fessors. 
oriimior  But  while  the  dergy  were  proseeutiug  a  ays* 
dJln."^'  tern  x>f  ^eDcrQaehineiits  upon  the  laity^  a  »ew 
scheme  was  secredy  farming  within  <^  bosom  of 
the  dbusch,  to  subject  both  it  and  the  temporal 
governments  of  Evorope  to  •  an  ecdesiastieal  mo« 
narch.  The  power  of  the  popes  was  of  very 
gradual  and  i^ent  progresmm.  We  may  agree 
with  Arieisto  in  placfaig  in  the  moon  the  donation 
of  Constantine  to  the  Roman  see :  but  the  Oondti^ 
tution  of  the  same  monarch,  in  921,  is  the  fo«i- 
dation  of  the  wealth  of  the  church.  Religious 
pastors  had,  indeed,  before  accepted  the  liberality 
of  their  flocks,  but  a  legal  sanction  was  now  given 
to  their  holding  property  of  every  -description^ 
and  whether  acquired  by  gift  or  testamientary  dis- 
position. Before  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  changed,  the  chul^h  was  divided  into  three 
patriarchates — Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 
The  bishoprics  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem 
were  siterwards  raised  to  the  patriarchal  rank. 

Fr(»n  classical  and  religious  prejudices  tlie 
bishops  of  Rome  were  especially  venerated. 
Rome,  too,  being  often  neglected  by  the  empe- 
rors of  the  east,  was  left  to  its  own  defence. 
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their  leaHuBg  and  tateatSj 


I. 


poKticdL  ascendancy.    For  awhile  they  exercised  ^^  ^ 
thnr  powear  with  moderatian^  and  it  was  a  com*  w-->rw 
moB  saying  that  it  was  better  to  be  governed  by  ggg, 
de  crozier^  a  bishop  than  the  sceptre  of  a  Jdng;  "^^t 
but  presumption  gnew  with  increasie  ol  auuior.  4^^.^!, 
rity,  and  the  bishops  at  length  became  temporal 
ttwdl  as  spiritnal  tyrants.^    Before  the  end  of 
the  sixtii  century,  the  popes  or  bishops  of  R<H»e 
had  so  &r  succeeded  in  reducing  the  detgy  of 
Hafy  to  subjection,  that  th^  confinnaticm  was 
woessary  to  the  validity  of  episcopal  eleeticMPiB. 
But  the  papal  authority  had  made  no  decisive 
progress  in  any  country  of  ^e  west  but  Italy, 
wta  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  L,  in  the  begii^  ISS^^^^^l 
MBg  of  the  seventh  century.    Ambition  andisn-  *«>-^ 
thusiasm  were  some  of  Ms  qualities,  and  I  may 
pass  over  both  hb  sanctity  f  and  his  love  of  ig- 
norance, J  to  notice  that  he  was  honorably  dis- 
tii^uished  by  his  paternal  government  of  lUmie. 

♦  Binghain's  Antiquities  of     this  Gregory,  in  aflfected  con- 
At  Chrisdan  CQiufeh,    b.  9.     dratt  to  the  {>dde  of  hisHirals, 


S^mfaeitnV  taHilible  Di»-  die  bishops  of  Constantinopk, 

KTtaton  on  the  early  History  who  called  themselves  oecume- 

of  the  Territory  of  the  Church,  nical,  or  universal  bishops, 

in  the  feat  volume  of  hbwadtt.  ^  He  was  a  foe  to  the  pro- 

t  He  fenad  great  difficulty  p«gation  of  knowledge.    Hi» 

in  persuading  his  clerical  bre-  own  senseless  drivellings  have 

thren  to  adopt  his  system  of  been  collected  by  a  Benedictine 

rigid  tetf-deniaL     See  Bayk  m6nk  into  four  fidio  vtdMXiea. 

Dictm.  HiaL  art.  Grugoire  I.  Vewly,  the  Rcotburgh  club  can 

m  F*    That  phrase  of  ostenta-  quote  examples  for  their  own 

tiotts  humility,  "  servus  servo-  precious  reprinU. 
mm  Dei,"  was  first  used  by 
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CHAP«   He  maintained  unceasing  correspondence  witk 
^'       the  barbarian  sovereigns  of  the  west,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church ;  and  in  his  pretensions. 


EnBAUD 

OBOWTH  or 


the  divine  authority  and  office  of  the  successors 
^"1^1:  of  St  Peter  were  first  cleariy  defined,  and  as 
'«i»^^^  strangely  acknowledged  by  the  ignorant  nations 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Gregory,  the  power  of  the  papacy  re* 
ceived  no  remarkable  accession,  although  the 
lapse  of  time  was  confirming  its  authority.  But 
the  schism  produced  by  the  controversy  on 
image-worship,  which  separated  the  Latin  from 
the  Greek  church  in  the  eighth  century,  gave  the 
next  great  impulse  to  the  grandeur  of  the  pope^ 
dom,  and  gifted  it  witii  independent  temporal 
authority  over  the  city  of  Rome. 
sute  of  The  condition  of  that  once  mighty  and  fallen 

the  fifth  to  capital  of  the  world  had  been  affected,  until  the 
centarjr.  invasiou  of  the  Lombards,  by  the  same  vicissi- 
tudes as  the  rest  of  Italy.  Under  the  great 
Theodoric,  its  citizens  had  enjoyed  the  repose  and 
happiness  which  were  common  to  his  kingdom ; 
in  the  wars  of  his  successors  with  the  generals  of 
Justinian,  they  had  undergone  every  extremity  of 
woe,  for  the  city  was  five  times  taken  and  re- 
covered by  the  Goths  and  the  Greeks,  before 
Narses  had  achieved  the  reduction  of  Italy,  and 
established  an  imperial  prefect  in  the  Capitol. 
It  is  unaccountable  by  what  means  Rome  escaped 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards  :  but  they  never 
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obtmned  possession  of  it^  and  the  Italian  fugitives  CHAP, 
who  sweUed  its  population  from  the  provinceiSy      '* 
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perhaps,  gave  it  strength  to  resist  the  conquerors. 
The  Lomhards  were  either  Arians,  or  still  buried  SS^^or 
in  paganism ;  their  heresies  rendered  resistance  ^'ll^^ 
to  ihm  a  struggle  of  religion ;  and  the  popes  ani-  'JJ^^^w" 
mated  the  defence  of  the  citizens,  and  encouraged 
dieir  fidelity  to  the  eastern  emperors.    The  pon- 
tiffs of  this  period,  who  were  generally  Romans 
by  birth,  and  chosen  by  the  clergy,  senate,  and 
people,  appear  to  have  merited  their  elevation  by 
their  virtues ;  and  deserted  by  the  feeble  court  of 
Constantinople,  the  Romans  withdrew  their  re- 
spect and  confidence  from  the  emperors,  to  repose 
their  obedience  on  nearer  protectors. 

The  disputes  which  agitated  Christendom,  re-  ^fS^uli 
specting  the  worship  of  images,  at  length  put  a  J|^^"/,'J 
tmnination  to  the  nominal  authority  of  the  east-^ 
em  empire  over  Rome.  The  Latin  church  was 
rttached  to  this  superstitious  practice ;  the  Greek 
onperor,  Leo  the  Iconoclast,  (image-breaker,) 
ttsned  his  edict  for  the  destruction  of  these  objects 
of  veneration ;  and  pope  Gr^ory  IL  (one  of  the 
brightest  characters  of  modem  history)  authorized  726 
the  Romans  to  refuse  obedience  to  his  conmiand, 
to  renounce  the  imperial  authority,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  forms  of  an  independent  republic,  of 
which  the  real  power  devolved  on  the  papacy. 
This  was  a  remarkable  aera  in  the  history  of  pon- 
tifical power,  and  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  dynasty 
produced  a  second  and  yet  more  memorable  one. 
Assuming  the  monstrous  right  of  sanctioning  the    754 
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Bsvrpmtioii  of  the  FVench  tliMM  1^  th#  Carlo^ 
vrnguHL  famity,  the  popes  receivtd  in  ifetem  ihfi 
uaoBtBuce  of  Be{m  ud  of  ChwAemmgoe,  agaittrt 
motAiiv  the  oobprdssion  of  the  Lomfaardb.  The  dcmatjoiiB 
^^^^  which  these  iiioiuarcl».  bestowed  npoci  the  pope* 


^^^  dom>  from  the  fruits  of  their  Italisa  ooaqutete, 

Donatioat    ii0|iHiiaU]r  coiiipiiied  die  Exarchate*  and  the  P«e^ 

tiM  ^y     tapolis  of  Romagna ;  and  though  the  execotiosi  6f 

,^  of       ^b^  pf  esent  by  Chaelonagee  wAs  eyasiye  aOd  par- 

^^      tial»  the  Holy  See  was  enmbed  b^.  him  with  mai^ 

^^^~^^^    cetuddteable  fiefi  aad  sofastsmitiBl  temporalitifeSt  * 

Diiordert        It  appcaTs  thst  tfaese  new  poasessBOiiB,  which 

pmcAu  Sie  w^re  sab-infended  by  the  popes  to  niilitaiy  vai^ 

it^tiioMi.    sab*  were  a  tonptetioD  £Mr  men  of  Tecy'  dEiffexent 

character  to  aspire  to  die  papal,  chair*  fircHtt.  tfaoes 

who  had  previously  occupied  it ;  and  the  annals 

cf  the  Roman  Catholic  chwrdii  are  from  tiUb  pe^ 

ried    sallied  with  the  ddiasing   and  atcocsoua 

849    crimes  of  its  chiefs.    One  pope,  Leo  IV^.  win 

courageoady  defsnded  Rome  agamst  a  SaracESs 

mmad*  and  who  was  the  protector  of  his  flocks 

^meiats  to  he  excepted  from  the  gpeneral  in&cmy*  f 

B*t  I  have  no  indbiation  tofc^w  my  aathosities 


*   EgkaibBrA  Aaaaftes^    m  tile  d«8t  of  Itilisa  ehMnickft. 
amk    Qf^llMdit    Umoire    de         t  Le^IV.iBOiicofVokMre'* 

Charlemagne,    4  voU    (8vo.)  few  Christian    heroes.      The 

Abb^  St.  Marc  Abr6g4  Chro-  sneering  infidel  has  given  a' 

nologiqne  cb  rHistoivs  gene*  very  attkiiaiAii  picture  oC  Lao's 

rale  de  I'ltalie.    It  is-to  be  re*  repuke  of  the  Saraceniap  iIl9a^ 

gretted  that  this  History   of  sion  of  Rome.     See  Essai  aur 

Italy  closes  with  the  year  1229.  THistoire  Generale,  vol.  i.  cap. 

Tlie  wardiy   iUM  Ma  vny  18.  •d.  1756. 
siMoessM   in   bcushii^g  away 
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thioogh  detaib  of  the  enormous  and  scandalous  CHAP« 

vices  which  characterized  the  popes  of  the  nioth  ^ 

aad  tenth  centuries.    Amidst  a  series  ^.  xeyet4^  >^ 


tiens  and  crimes,  six  pofieS'  \insre  di^K>aed>  two  ^SUlS^im 


tattdered,  one  mutilated;  and  for  manf  yeftis  ^Itp^ 
the;8ttIMreme  pontifis  were  bestowed  ^m>  the  cWch  '47^^ 
bj  two  women  of  rank  and  power, .  but  of  wanton 
sad  vicioiss  charatater;  Theodora  and.  her  daiigh- 
ter  Marozia.  The  citj  was  held  by  their  lovers, 
osmuuaded  by  the  fortified  houses  of  theix  depen- 
dants, and  given  over  to  the  most  terrible  :<Ufi^ 
OBler&  in  this  confusion,  aind  in  the  darknesii  of 
the  tenth  century,  which  no  omtemporary  histor 
rian  has  dispelled,  the  institutuma  of  RcuiMfc  aefn 
to  have  been  decidedly  republican.  The  city  wm 
fiee  from  external  dependence^  and  Hugo,  the 
tyrant  of  Italy,  who  had  endeavoured  to.  plaM  his 
authority  withia  its  walls,  by  a  disgraceful  mar* 
risge  with  Marozia,  waa  expelled  by  Alberic,  her 
son  by  a  former  husband.  Alheric  had  prevatted 
by  the  assistance  of  the  people,  and  he  afterwanda 
governed  as  their  patrkian  or  consul  He  was 
able  at  his  death  to  bequeath  his  power  to  his  son 
Oetavism,  whov  witting  to  unite  the  sphritual  and 
teniporal  authority  once  more,  and  in  his  own 
parson,  was  consecrated  pope  under  the  tide  of 
John  XII. ;  and  it  was  from  his  hands  that  Otho 
AeGreat  received  the  imperial  crown.  * 

^  Mvmori,  AmnU*  ooo»»  alone  has  sometimes  doubteil 

mullf  4rm»  the  fi^  to  the  die  antlKMity  of  Lmtprand,  bin 

tmb  oentmy.    Sismondi,  toL  shop^  of  Cremona,  ibe  eontem-. 

i  pp.  117—151.      Miuratori  porary  historian  of  tbe  dis«r- 


•TAVmOP 
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Like  Rome^  Naples  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
south  shared  the  a>miiioii  lot  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
from  the  suppression  of  the  western  empire  to 
the  conquests  of  Belisarius  and  Narses;  and 
^^^1  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  founded 
in  northern  and  central  Italy,  parts  of  the  scrath- 
em  provinces  were  still  preserved,  with  the 
Roman  duchy  and  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to 
the  sceptre  of  the  Greek  empennrs.  But  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  great  Lombard  principality  of 
Benevento  (in  the  heart  of  the  present  Neapolitan 
dominions)  interrupted  the  communication  be- 
tween their  remaining  Italian  possessions,  and 
separated  Ravenna  and  Rome  from  each  other, 
and  from  their  maritime  dependencies  in  Canqia* 
Rite  of  the  nia,  Apulia,  and  Calabria*  This  separation  pro** 
of£apiM>  duced  the  rise  and  independence  of  three  re* 
AnTajfi.*"  publics,  N^lcs,  Gacta,  and  Amalfi.  The  Lob:i* 
bard  principality  of  Benevento  occupied  all  the 
interior  of  southern  Italy  :  its  sovereigns,  owing 
but  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  kingdom  of  th«r 
nation,  were  powerful,  active,  and  enterprising ; 
and  their  efforts  were  miceasing  for  several  cen« 
turies  to  subjugate  the  territory  which  the  Greek 
emperors  still  held  in  their  vicinity.  But  all  their 
attempts  were  imavailing,  and  many  favourable 
circumstances  combined  to  aid  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts in  successful  opposition  to  them.     The 

ders  of  the  papacy  in  the  tenth  shop's  testimony,  whkh  even 

century.     But  the  observation  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 

of  Sismondi  (p.  148.)  seems  Romish  Church  have  never  dis- 

conclusive  in  favour  of  the  bi«  credited. 
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Gredui  vrere  masters  of  the  sea ;  the  emperors  CH AP. 
Iiad  caused  the  principal  cities  on  the  coasts       ^- 

,  .  ,,  ,  .        *  'ART  !!• 

wbose  sites  were  naturally  adyantageous,  to  be  ^^,^/ 
skilfully  fortified ;  and  the  very  inability  of  the  ISSw^ 
eourt  of  Constantinople  to  affi>rd  the  inhabitants  476^1 
troops  to  drfend'the  vroAs,  was  in  itself  a  source 
of  strength.  For  the  people,  left  to  their  re^ 
sources,  and  perceiving  the  security  of  their  situ^ 
ation,  were  at  no  difficulty  to  guard  their  walls, 
la  the  repulse  of  frequent  attacks  they  grew  hardy, 
confidmt,  and  intdSigent :  they  formed  a  militia ; 
they  dected  their  own  civil  magistrates  and  mili« 
tary  officers ;  and  the  Greek  emperors  viewed  with- 
out opposition  the  progress  amcmg  them  of  a  spirit 
of  freedom  which,  however  at  variance  with  the  des- 
potic institutions  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  could 
alone  prevent  them  from  being  wrested  from  it 
by  the  strong  arm  of  th6  Lombard.  The  exarchs, 
as  the  imperial  lieutenants  in  Italy,  named  the 
goYcmors,  or  dukes,  of  the  principal  maritime 
towns,  and  ex&tcwei  the  shadow  of  sovereignty 
over  them  until  the  £aU  of  Ravenna,  after  which 
the  emperors  themselves  assumed  the  appoint- 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Greeks  had  preserved 
some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Lucania  and  the 
Cdabrias,  and  they  subsequently,  as  the  Lcmibard 
energies  dedined,  even  extended  their  power  in 
those  provinces.  But  they  also  possessed,  on  the 
south-western  coast,  in  Campania,  two  small  ma-* 
ritime  districts — the  duchies,  as  they  were  called, 
of  Gaeta  and  Naples ;  and  these  two  little  pro* 

VOL.  I.  E 
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viaoes  alone  merit  our  partienlar  attentum.  Thd 
city  of  Gaeta,  the  capital  of  the  fiist  duchy^  wUdi 
extended  between  the  C»cubaii  and  Massican 
mountains^  so  celebrated  by  Horace^  was  by  situ- 
ation nearly  impregnable ;  for  it  stood  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low 
tongue  of  land.  The  duchy  of  Naples^  fiEurthw 
south,  comprehended  a  smaU  territory  round  that 
city,  and  the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Sorrento^ 
on  which  stood  th6  town  of  Amalfi.  And  diese 
three  dties  of  Gaeta,  Ni^des,  and  Amalfi,  devoting 
themselves .  to  comm^ce,  and  fiivored  by  their 
maritime  position  and  strength,  rapidly  acqunrod 
weidth,  naval  power,  and  republican  liberty.  Far« 
Aer  separated  firom  the  empire  than  the  shores  of 
Calabria  and  Lucania,  they  consummated  a  moie 
decided  and  brilliant  ind^endence  than  the  other 
Greek  cities.  ClK>o6ing  their  own  magistrates 
and  imposing  their  own  taxes,  the  dtisens,  at  lajrt, 
in  the  tenth  century,  b^an  to  elect  the  dukes, 
whom  th^y  had,  until  then,  received  from  the 
eastern  emperors.  They  were  involved  in  p^r* 
petual  hostilities  with  the  princes  of  Benevento, 
who  often  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  their  walk : 
but .  their  dependant  villagers  found  a  secure 
refiige  in  their  castles.  The  citizens  themsdve&, 
from  behind  their  |ofty  battlements,  defied  the 
efforts  of  their  besiegers ;  and  as,  before  the  in-* 
vaition  of  artiHery,  the  means  of  defence,  when 
aided  by  courage,  were  ever  superior  to  those  of 
attack,  the  ajssaults  of  the  Lombards  were  con* 
stantly  repulsed.  Once  only  the  little  r^ublic 
of  Amalfi  was  betrayed  by  internal  discord  into 
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tlie  liahdt  of  Sicnd,  prinlce  of  Benevento ;  but  so  chap. 
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untaneable  was  tlie  spirit  of  the  Amalfitans^  that,       ^* 
though  their  conqueror  removed  them  all  to  his 
city  of  Sdemo,  ttoy  rose,  on  hfe  death,  in  abody,  ^ 
retnmed  to  their  ruined  hal^tations,  rebuilt  their  ifi^ 
fortifications,  and  revired  the  prosperity  of  Amalfi     839 
iridi  increased  lustre. 

The  restoration  of  the  republic  of  Amalfi  was 
followed  by  a  revolution  in  the  principality  of 
Benevento,  which  proved  the  nnn  of  the  Lom- 
bard {grandeur  in  southern  Italy:  Sicard,  the 
eppresBor  of  the  Amalfitans,  had  incurred  the 
hidred  of  aU  orders  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  £^  by 
the  hands  of  conspirators.  He  had  imprisoned 
Ws  own  brother,  Siconolf,  at  Tarento,  where  he 
8tiH  r^Biained  at  the  period  of  this  murder :  and 
the  citiEens  of  Benevento,  the  Lombard  capital, 
raised  the  treasurer,  Radelchis,  to  the  ducal  throne. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Sidemo,  adhering  to  the 
riglits  of  Siconolf,  comlnned  with  the  Amalfitans 
to  attempt  his  release;  and  for  this  purpose 
plumed  a  secret  enterprise.  S(Mne  trading  ves- 
sds,  fined  with  merchants  of  Amalfi  and  Salerno, 
altered  the  harbour  of  Tarento,  and  the  passen- 
gers, spreading  themselves  over  the  town  in  the 
evening,  demanded  aloud  through  the  streets, 
rfter  the  mamier  of  tke  time,,  hospHaKty  for  the 
i^ht.  Some  of  them  were  offered  a  lodging,  as 
they  had  hoped,  by  the  gaolers  of  Siconolf,  who 
told  them  that  they  had  a  spare  apartment  at 
their  service,  and  should  be  satisfied  if  they 
repaid  the  kindness  by  a  small  present  on  the 
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CHAP,  morrow.    The  merchantB  entered,  desired  iSbm 
!•       hosts  to  purchase  proviskHis  for  them,  myited 

PART  II. 

them  to  share  their  cheer/ aad^  during  the  repast, 
plied  them  with  wine  until  thejr  were  incqpaUe 
49^^i    of  guarding  their  charge,  who  escaped  with  Iiia 
deliv^ers  to  Salerno. 

The  douhle  election  of  SicoiK>If  and  Radeldua, 
at  Salerno  and  Benev^to,  was  the  cause  of  long 
and  hloody  civil  wars,  which  terminated  in  the 
partition  of  the  principaiUiy,  and  the  decay  and 
eventual  Mi  of  the  Lombard  power*  In  tiieir 
struggle  the  rival  princes  each  had  recourse  to 
the  dangerous  assistance  of  <^posite  sects  of  the 
Saracens,  from  Spain  and  Africa.  Another  mxtr 
sulman  army  had  already  conquered  Sicily  frofit 

831  the  Greeks :  and,  while  the  Christians  were  wast- 
ing their  strength  in  discwd,  the  infidek  ravaged 
southern  Italy,   and   estaUished  themsdves  in 

846  several  of  its  cities.  They  even  besieged  Gaeta^ 
but  the  republics  of  Na^es  and  Amalfi  succoured 
that  city ;  and  the  combined  fleets  of  the  three 
states,  under  the  duke  of  Naples,  afterwards  coo- 
tributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Sarac^is  by  pope 

849  Leo  I V«  Some  years  after,  the  ^nperor,  Louis  11. 
was  drawn  into  southern  Italy  l^  the  prayers  ai 

866  the  Lombards  of  the  Beneventine  duchy  for  pro- 
tection against  the  ^aracens.  Uniting  his  anna 
to  those  of  the  eastern  empire,  he  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  infidels  from  mort  of  their  conti* 
nental  acquisitions ;  and,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  family,  the  fleets  oi  Constantinople^ 
with  a  transient  vigour,  pursued  the  advantage^ 
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drove  the  Saracens  from  all  their  conquests  in  CHAP. 
Italy,  (though  they  still  preserved  Sicily)^  and  esta-^  ^* 
Uidied  a  new  Greek  province^  of  which  Bari  was  \^^^^^ 
the  capital.  An  oi&cer^  afterwards  termed  cata-  Z^S^^ 
pam,  resided  there,  and  directed  the  general  admi-»  476-^ 
nistration  of  the  possessions  which  the  eastern 
empire  now  held  in  southern  Italy. 

The  republics  of  Campania  were  the  only 
powers,  except  the  Greek  empire,  who  possessed 
any  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  at  this  period. 
Their  vesseb — ^fitted  aKkefor  war  and  commerce — 

« 

defended  the  territory,  and  yearly  augmented  the 
riches  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi.  The  last  of 
these  cities,  after  the  recovery  of  its  liberty, 
rapidly  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
b^pan  to  cover  the  seas  with  its  gallies,  and  to 
possess  itself  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  east. 
Its  citizens  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  for 
courage  and  wisdom ;  and,  in  the  extinction  of  the 
freedom  and  existence  of  their  Uttle  state,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  notice,  they 
have  left  to  our  times  three  legacies  that  entitle 
their  memory  to  veneration.  It  was  a  citizen  of 
Amalfi,  Flavio  Gisia,  or  Gioia,  who  invented  the 
mariner  s.  compass,  or  introduced  it  into  the  west ; 
it  was  in  Amalfi  that  the  copy  of  the  Pandects 
was  found,  which  revived^  throughout  Europe 
the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  laws  of  Justi* 
man:  and  it  was,  lastly,  the  maritime  code  of 
Amalfi  which  served  as  a  commentary  on  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
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CHAP,  subsequeiit  jurisprudeiK^  of  cowneice  Mid  of  ^ 
!•       ocean.* 

PART  IL  i_  .  1 

v-iN^i^       From  observing  the  ephemeral  spkndour  of 

irwicx.     Amain,  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  daiwn  of  the 

476-961   long  rforiea  of  Venice.  +    The  oriidn  of  this  cele- 


^  Sismondi,  rol.  i.  pp.  211 
<— 246.  I  hare  followed  the 
text  of  M.  Sitmondi  in  detcrib* 
ing  the  rise  of  the  republics  of 
Campania;  and,  therefore,  I 
do  not  fed  at  liberQr  to  dis- 
card his  repetition  of  the  story, 
which  attributes  the  revival  in 
Itoly  of  the  study  of  the  Ro- 
man dvil  law  to  the  discovery 
of  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  at 
Amalfi,  on  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Pisans,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Bat  I  hesi* 
tale  in  adopting  the  confident 
bdief  of  Sismondi,  from  ob- 
serving the  discredit  which  the 
elegant  learning  and  accuracy 
of  a  late  publication  have 
thrown  on  the  opim'on.— (Tra- 
vels of  Theodore  Ducas,  voL 
ii.  p.  79.) 


nazarius,  has  half  a  dozen  Unes 
on  Venice,  whidi  it  has  bees 
the  fashion  of  every  writer  to 
quote.  The  Italians  have  called 
the  poet  **  elegant"  and  "  taste- 
ful,*^ and  the  baHforims  (in- 
duding  the  author  of  DucaS) 
from  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected)  have  very 
meekly  j<Hnedin  the  laudation. 
I  shall  not  copy  the  stock  quo- 
tation of  Sannazarius ;  but,  as 
something  poetical  ia  always 
expected  on  Venice,  I  ahaJl, 
aftor  referring  my  readers  to 
Lord  Byron  (passim)  and  Ro* 
gers'  '*  Italy,"  transcribe  the 
following  sonnet  ftom  aaotfaer 
living  poet — one  of  those  little 
pieces  whose  chastened  beauty 
may  redeem  the  sin  of  a  thou* 
sand  puerilities  and  dtkeim- 
tions: 


f  The  Neapolitan  poet»  San- 

*'  Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee, 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free; 
No  gufle  seduced,  no  force  could  violate : 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate. 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 
And  what  if  she  hath  seen  those  glories  fiide. 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay ; 
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bmted  republic  miuit  be  dafked  eyen  before  the  CHAP, 
commencenieiit  of  modem  history;  and  its  ex-   ^  J; 
timction  has  been   among   the   great   politioal 
Tkdssitudes  of  our  own  times.    For  so  length*  '^SS^ 
ened  an  existence,  Venice  was  in^  a  great  mea^  G«omi»iii- 
sure  indebted  to  its  peculiar  geographical  posi«  u^  JrvS^ 
tion.    All  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  ^"^ 
southern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  find  their  out^ 
let  in  the  Adriatic,  and  empty  themselves  into 
the  sea  near  the  head  of  that  gulf,  along  an 
extent  of  about  ninety  miles.    This  length  of 

distance  from  the  shoro,  by  a  parallel  line  of 
several  slips  of  land,  with  narrow  openings  be^ 
tween  them;  and  the  intermediate  great  basin, 
filled  up  by  the  gravelly  and  slimy  deposits  of  the 
Alpine  rivers,  and  studded  with  some  hundreds  of 
islets,  is  in  no  place  covered  by  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  of  water ;  exc^t  where  the  rivers, 
breaking  through  it  to  find  their  way  to  the  sea, 
by  the  openings  in  the  external  islands,  have 
^ughed  it  into  deep  intersections,  or  natural 
canals,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  currents.  The 
great  shoab  are  termed  the  Lagunes  of  Venice ; 
and,  on  the  interior  islets  which  rke  from  their 
surfiu^e,  was  the  seat  of  the  republic.  Inacces- 
from  the  continent  by  shallows,  over  which 

Yet  shall  fome  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day. 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  e*en  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away." 

WpfdmcftKt  MuccUaneous  Warksj  voL  iii.  p.  S1<K 


so  summT  OF  vtAhx. 

CHAP,  od^  the  Hght  gondola  can  skim,  the  udets  are  of 
'*      difficult  and  dangeroua  amiroach  fiom  the  sea ; 

guide  a  vesad  through  the  narrow  openings  of  tbe 
exterior  land»  and  amongst  the  per|^xing  intri* 
caeies  of  the  channels.  But^  improved  by  the  aid 
of  art,  these  canals  are  capable  of  admitting  the 
largest  friendly  vessds  to  the  wharfe  of  Venice ; 
and  are  equally  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants 
for  commerce  and  def(mce. 
or%»  and  The  Venetian  islands  were,  probidily,  inhabited 
^ftil^^  from  the  earliest  ages,  for  the  convenience  af- 
1^  '^^^  forded  by  thdr  position  for  fishing  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  salt,  which  accumulates  almost  naturally 
in  the  lagunes.  And  when  the  Gothic  invasion, 
under  Alaric,  struck  terror  into  the  people  of 
Italy,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  fled  for  shelter  from  the  barbarians  to 
this  maritime  fiistness,  where,  in  the  year  431, 
they  built  the  little  town  of  Rialto — the  modem 
Venice.  Thirty  years  later,  the  horrible  devasta- 
tion of  the  Huns,  under  Attila,  drove  the  nobles 
and  citizens  from  the  flames  of  AquHeia  and  other 
places  to  the  same  refuge;  and  the  towns  of 
Grado,  Caorlo,  Palestrina,  and  Malamocco,  rose 
among  the  islets.  In  this  manner  a  new  state 
sprang  up  amidst  the  lagunes,  and,  protected  from 
all  hostile  approach,  acquired  a  secure  imd  silent 
independence.  The  emigrants  from  the  continent, 
<<vhose  ruined  fortunes  had  reduced  them  to  a 
common  equality,  mingling  with  the  fishermen  of 
the  islands,  and  compelled  «to  labour  for  a  sub* 
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mteoee,  grew  indiutrioiii  imd  active :  invited  by  CHAP, 
thdr  situation  to  commerce^  and  inured  by  their      ^* 

PABT  II« 

occupations  to  tiie  sea,  they  became  enterprizing 


and  courageous.  Their  light  barks  engrossed  all 
the  traffic  of  the  neighbouring  shores ;  and,  in  ^  "** 
the  distractions  ei  the  continent,  the  little  ports 
of  the  lagunes  were  the  only  mercantile  entrepots 
of  the  coast  The  rude  constitution  of  the  new 
state  was,  probably,  that  of  a  federative  republic ; 
for  it  would  appear,  by  the  earliest  authentic 
documents  which  we  possess  of  its  condition, 
that  it  WM  governed  by  tribunes,  of  whom  the 
people  of  each  principal  islet  chose  one,  and  who, 
administering  the  magistracy  of  their  respective 
towns,  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  common  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  republic.  For  all  essential 
purposes,  their  state  was  in  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom from  its  earliest  establishment.  To  the 
hated  barbarians,  who  successively  ravaged  Italy 
until  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  Venetians 
admowledged  and  paid  no  obedience ;  but  there 
is  evidence  that  they  lived  in  amity  with  the 
government  of  the  great  Theodoric,  and  even 
submitted,  in  scHue  measure,  to  receive  his  com* 
mands.  And,  much  as  the  point  has  been  dis- 
puted by  the  pride  of  their  modem  descendants, 
the  Venetians  certainly  appear  to  have  considered 
themselves  subject,  in  a  large  sense,  without  vio- 
htion  of  internal  independence,  to  the  eastern 
empire  for  several  centuries  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy  by  Narses,  whom  they  materially  aided. 
They  were  interested  in  resistance  to  the  Lom^ 
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CHAP,   bmrd  prhices,  and  might  naturally  be  led,  1^  the 

a  nominal  obedience  to  the  oonrt  of  Constan- 
tinople** 


•  For  many  centuries,  the 
proud  pretentions  of  the  Vene« 
tians  to  onginal  and  continued 
independence  were  tacitly  as- 
sented to  by  the  world.  But, 
in  1611S,  a  litde  toIubo  in 
quarto  was  published,  (accord- 
ing to  the  title-page,  at  Miran- 
dola)  called  Squittinio  della  li- 
berty Veneta,  which  ezdted 
more  attention  among  the  sta- 
iists  of  Europe  than  any  book 
diat  had  appeared  since  the  re* 
▼ival  of  letters*  ¥rho  the  an* 
thor  waS|  is  as  much  unknown 
as  the  jdentity  of  Junius.  The 
French  nation,  deceived  by  the 
Abb^  St.  Real,  attributed  it  to 
the  marquis  of  Bedemar ;  but 
dates  and  other  facts  contradict 
the  supposition.  ToomuchTe* 
lianoe  therefore  must  not  be 
|daoed  even  on  the  assertion  of 
Bayle  in  this  matter,  (Lettres, 
vol.  i.  p.  150.  Amst.  17I29.) 
for  he  confesses  that  he  had 
read  the  book  only  in  French^ 
and  he  took  the  tale  of  the  au- 
ihorship  as  he  found  it.  His 
opinion  however  is  just,  thai 
there  never  was  any  {uretension 
more  completely  refuted  than 
that  of  the  Venetians,  that  their 
rq»ublic  had  an  origin  inde- 
pendent of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Squittinio  was  conq>osed 
wlth'leaming,  spirit,  and  talent. 


and  proved  by  clear  deduction 
firam  public  doeumenta  the 
former  dependence  of  Venice 
upon  the  western  empire,  upon 
the  Godis,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Gemum  emperors.  That  a 
submission  to  the  sovereignty 
of  these  last  princes  was  re- 
cognized so  late  as  the  days  of 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  Sabellico,  the 
zealous  vindicator  of  Venetian 
freedom.  He  a^nowledges 
that  a  doth  of  gold  and  a  tri« 
bute  were  delivered  every  year 
by  the  republic,  but  he  endea- 
vours to  make  the  sum  as  small 
$m  possible:  as  i^  says  the 
author  of  the  Squittinio,  the 
amount  of  the  tribute  affected 
the  confession  of  dependence-^ 
**  come  si  il  poeo  b  aaaai  in 
questo  genere  alterasse  la  con- 
fessione  della  soggettione,*'  p. 
47.  The  Venetians,  alarmc»d 
at  ihe  eflfect  of  this  treatise  on 
the  European  mind,  hired  a 
Dutch  lawyer,  one  Theodore 
Graswinckel,  to  answer  it.  But 
this  poor  man  of  cases  and  aub- 
dlty  could  not  beat  down  the 
facts,  nor  destroy  the  arguments 
of  the  Squittinio ;  and  the  Ve- 
netian senate  then  resorted  to 
the  last  reason  of  tyranny — 
the  fire.  They  burnt  the  book, 
and  the  worldof  course  laughed 
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In  the4iistory  of  nations  calaaalty  Is  mof e  pro-   CHAK 
mment  than  happiness^  imd  I  proceed  to  observe^       '* 
ibBt  tke  first  national  war  in  which  the  Venetians   v^vW 
engaged,  was  produced  by  the  nck^easity  of  pro*  ^"ySSS.^ 
tecting  their  conunerce.    The  Sdav  onians  of  the  ^^^^ 
opposite  coasts  of  Dahnatia,  succeeding  to  the  ^  ^""^ 
country  and  the  manners  of  the  ancient  lUyrians,  ^^^-^ 
had  betaken  themselves  to  piracy ;  and  the  small 
trading  vessels  of  the  Venetians  were  particularly 
exposed  to  theit  depredations.    The  courage  of 
the  republicans  was  now  equal  to  a  struggle  with 
the  barbarians  of  the  north ;  and  the  hardihood 
and  energies  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  sear 
fiuring  life  were  successfully  proved  against  the 
marauders.    They  boldly  crossed  over  to  seek 
them  in  their  own  ports,  and  commenced  a  series 
of  raterprises  whidi  ended,  before  the  dose  of  the 

it  diek  impoteiit  vengeance*  (though  one  of  the  moet  ciiri- 

Some  copies  however  escaped  ous  in  literature)  has  not  heen 

the  flames ;  and  from  one  of  much    noticed   hy   hihliogra« 

dMB  a  French  translation  was  phera.  Peignot,  idio  doci  men* 

made,  and  was  published  in  tionityknewnothingofitseon- 

1677.    A  new  edition  of  the  tents :  for,  like  a  faithful  bibli- 

work  in  Italian  was  wanted;  ographer,  he  only  read  the  title- 

Imt  such  was  the  scarcity  of  page  and  colophon  and  mea<* 

&e  original  that  no  copy  of  it  sured  the  margin  of  a  volume, 
coold  be  procured.    The  trea-         I  wonder  that  Mr.  Hallam 

tite  was  then  translated  back  (vol.  i.  p.  471.)  had  not  seen 

again   into  Italian   from  the  the  Squittinio,  considering  that 

Prendi  translation ;   and  the  there  are  copies  of  both  the 

new  edition    was  a  copy  of  editions  which  I  have  men* 

the  Italian-Frenchified-Italian  tioned  at  the  Britidi  MuseuuH 

book.    Whether  dtere  was  a  The  book  has  also  escaped  the 

third  edition  of  the  work,  I  critical  notice  of  SismondL 
know  not;  and  indeed  the  book 
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CHAP,  tenth  century^  i&  their  conquest  of  all  maritime 
^*      Dahnatia. 

PART  fl 

\^^^  While  the  republic  was  in  this  long  period 
▼^1^.^  making  trial  of  its  strength^  the  form  of  its  go* 
venmient  underwent  a  remarkable  change^  and 
the  extinction  of  its  independence  was  almost 
effected  by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  tribunes  of 
the  islands  had^  by  their  ambition  and  frequent 
discords,  occasioned  a  general  disgust  at  the 
cinwiii  form  of  their  administration.  An  authority  so 
fonnofgo-  divided  was,  perhaps  too,  found  inadequate  to 
the  conduct  of  the  increasing  powers  of  the  state; 
and  it  was  determined  to  replace  the  tribunes  by 
^^^^^  a  duke— or  doge  in  their  dialect.  He  was  chos^i 
•«*gj-  for  life  by  a  general  assembly,  the  exact^compo- 
sition  of  which  is  nowhne  clearly  marked.  His 
powers  were  restrained  for  some  centuries  by  no 
limitations,  but  the  existence  of  general  assem- 
blies preserved  the  balance  of  the  republic.  Paolo- 
Luca  Anafesto  was  the  first  of  these  new  sove- 
reign magistrates,  and  under  his  government  the 
resources  of  Venice  were  augmented,  the  Sclavo- 
nians  were  defeated,  and  the  Lombards  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  independent  rights  of  the 
republic.  But  some  of  his  successors  abused 
their  authority,  and  lost  their  lives  in  popular 
commotions ;  and  the  annals  of  the  republic  pre- 
sent, for  a  long  period,  a  train  of  obscure  revolu- 
tions and  disorders  which  would  ill  repay  our 
investigation.  While  these  were  in  progress,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Lombards  had  been  overthrown  by 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  Venetians  were  yet  torn  by 
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internal  disseimioiiSy  when  Fepin^  the  scm  of  the  CHAP, 
emperor,  who  goTemed  Italy  under  him,  took       ^* 
adrantage  of  their  divisions  to  attempt  the  sub-   v^^v^ 
jogation  of  the  republic.    He  equipped  a  power^     vmos 
M  fleet  and  army,  succeeded  in  entering  the  w«rof 
Lagane,  burnt  several  of  its  towns,  and  even  cap*  ^^£^T 
tmed  Malamocco,  then  the  capital  of  the  republic.  ^Sli  the 
But  Angelo  Partidpazio,  a  citizen  of  distinction^     809^ 
pceserved  the  fortunes  of  his  country.    He  ani,- 
mated  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  continued  resist* 
aace;  and  he  had  persuaded  them  to  evacuate 
Malamocco,  and  remove  their  riches  to  Rialto> 
the  position  of  which  was  more  inaccessible,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  Lagune.    The  fleet  of  Pepio^  victory  or 
attempting  to  pursue  them,  was  entangled  in  the 


shoals,  and  utterly  defeated ;  and  he  retired  in 
disgrace  tq  Ravenna.  In  a  subsequent  peace  be- 
tween the  Carlovingian  and  eastern  empires,  Ve- 
nice was  included  as  a  dependancy  of  the  Greek 
power. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Venetians  raised  Angelo 
Partidpazio  to  the  ducal  throne,  which  he  had 
merited  by  his  virtues ;  and  during  his  glorious 
mga  of  eighteen  years,  Rialto  became  the  lasting 
a^ital  of  the  state.  Sixty  islets  which  surrounded  BaadiBfor 
it  ware  joined  to  that  town  by  bridges,  and  were 
shortly  covered  with  new  habitations.  The  ducal 
pafaioe  was  tafised  on  the  site  which  it  still  occu- 
pie8»  and  the  new  city  of  Vbnice  took  the  general 
appdlation  of  the  republic.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  transported  from 
Alexandria  to  the  new  city :  the  saint  became.the 


patron  af  the  state ;  Ina  Hon  was  Masoned  cm  the 
standard  of  the  repnbUc  and  stamped  on  its  ooin; 
and  his  name  was  identified  ¥rith  the  pride  and 
the  power  of  Vemce. 

During  the  ninth,  and  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
tenth  oeiitnries^--*-fixim  the  govamment  of  Ang^ 
Participazio,  to  the  coming  into  Italy  of  Otho 
the  Oreat — ^the  Venetian  affiurs,  with  brief  inter* 
Tals  of  repose  were  whoHy  occupied  widi  civ3 
conmotioBS  and  naval  wars.  The  doges  of  Ae 
republic  were  often  murdered ;  its  fleets  were 
sometimes  defeated;  bat,  under  every  adverse  etr- 
eumstance,  the  commercial  activity,  the  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  the  state  were  rtill  rapidly  in- 


NtTd  win  creashig.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Venetians,  in 
Sienk^  concert  with  the  Greeks,  encountered,  though 
tea  oenta-  ^^j^  indifferent  success,  the  navies  of  the  Sara^ 


eens ;  but  the  Narentines,  and  c^her  pirates  of 
Dalmatia,  were  their  constant  enemies,  and  were 
frequently  chastised  by  the  arms  of  the  republic. 
The  Venetian  wealth  invited  attacks  fimn  all  the 
freebootws  ot  the  seas,  and  an  enterprise  under- 
taken by  some  of  them  who  had  estal^hed  then^ 
selves  on  the  coast  of  Istria  deserves,  from  its 
singularity  and  the  vengeance  of  the  republic,  to 
Sfv^^LtiLi  ^^  i^^orded  in  this  place.  According  to  an  ancient 
ittvief.  by  custom,  thc  uuptials  of  the  nobles  and  principid 
of  iftria.  citizens  of  Venice  were  dways  celebrated  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  and  in  the  same  church. 
The  eve  of  the  Purification  was  consecrated  to 
this  public  festival,  and  the  state  annually  in- 
creased the  general  joy  of  the  occasion  by  endow* 
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Hig  twelve  maidens  Ivkh  marruige  portions*  In 
tke  morning  gondolas  elegantly  ornamented  as^ 
sembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  at  the  epis- 
copal church  of  Olivola  The  affianced  paurs  dis^ 
embarked  amidst  the  sound  of  music ;  their  rela- 
tions and  friends  in  their  most  splendid  habiUments 
swdled  their  retinue ;  the  rich  presents  made  to 
the  brides,  their  jewels  and  ornaments  were 
proudly  borne  fi»r  display ;  and  the  body  of  the 
people  unarmed,  and  thoughtless  of  danger,  fol- 
lowed the  glad  procession.  The  Istrian  pirates, 
acquainted  vrith  the  existence  of  this  annual  festi- 
val, had  the  boldness  to  prepare  bxl  ambush  for 
the  nuptial  train  in  the  city  itself  They  secretly 
amved  over  night  at  an  uninhabited  islet,  near  the 
diiireh  of  Olivolo,  and  lay  hidden  behind  it  with 
their  barks  until  the  procession  had  entered  the 
ehurch,  when  darting  from  their  concealment  they 
rushed  into  the  sacred  edifice  through  all  its 
doors,  tore  the  shrieking  brides  from  the  arms  of 
thdr  defenceless  lovers,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  jewels  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  festal 
pomp,  and  immediately  put  to  sea  with  their  feir 
captives  and  their  booty.  But  a  deadly  revenge 
overtook  them.  The  doge,  Pietro  Candiano  III., 
had  been  present  at  the  ceremony ;  he  shared  in  the 
fiiiy  and  indignation  of  the  affianced  youths,  they 
flew  to  arms,  and  throwing  themsdhres  under  his 
conduct  into  their  vessels,  came  up  with  the 
spoQers  in  the  lagunes  of  Caorlo.  A  frightful 
massacre  ensued ;  not  a  life  among  the  pirates 
was  spared ;  and  the  victors  returned  in  triumph 
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CHAP,  with  their  brides  to  the  church  of  Olhrolo*.  Apro- 
^'  cession  of  the  maidens  of  Venice  revived  for 
many  centuries  the  recollection  of  this  deliverance 
on  the  eve  of  the  Purification.  But  the  doge  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  Istriots.  He  entered  vigorously 
upon  the  rescdution  of  clearing  the  Adriatic  of  all 
the  pirates  who  infested  it ;  he  conquered  part  of 
Dalmatia ;  and  he  transmitted  to  his  successors, 
with  the  ducal  crown,  the  duty  of  consummatii^ 
his  design.  * 


*  Chron*  Andriie  Danduli, 
pp.  1—227.  (Scriptore8  Rerum 
Italicarunii  vol.  sui.)  Vettor 
Sandi,  StoriaCivQe  di  Venesia, 
vol.  i.  bb.  1, 2.  pp.  1 — ^297.  Da- 
ru,  Histoire  de  la  RepubUque 
de  Venise,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 102. 

Vettor  SaDdi  was  the  last 
native  historian  of  Venice,  and 
his  work  (nine  volumes^  4to.) 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  treatise 
on  the  progress  of  the  civil  con« 
stitntion  of  the  repablic.  The 
first  six  volumes  are,  however, 
incomparably  superior  to  the 
three  last,  both  in  merit  and 
interest.  But  indeed  the  au- 
thority of  Sandi  has  been  al- 
most superseded  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  third  work  here 
cited.  Its  author,  Count  Dam, 
has  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
consulting  a  far  greater  number 
of  authentic  documents  than  any 


preceding  writer  on  Venetttn 
history.  He  had  not  only  free 
access  to  the  secret  archives  of 
the  extinguished  republic  after 
their  removal  to  Paris ;  but  Ins 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  inde- 
fatigable in  collecting  such  fur- 
ther materials  as  the  great  li- 
braries of  the  continent  could 
afibrd.  He  has  thus  acciuno- 
lated  notices  for  his  aj^ieiidix 
on  nearly  four  thousand  manu- 
scripts, above  half  of  whi^  he 
dedares  diat  he  has  personally 
inspected,  while  for  the  account 
of  the  remainder  he  stands  in- 
debted to  different  librarims. 
But  his  best  claims  to  praise 
may  rest  on  the  judgment  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  used 
his  resources;  and  his  worii 
(eight  volumes,  S  vo.)  is  a  beau- 
ttfiil  monument  of  the  grandeur 
and  fall  of  the  mighty  republic. 


CHAPTER   IL 


FROM  THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OTHO 
THE  GREAT,  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  CONSTANCE^ 
A.D.  Ml— 1183. 


PART   I. 


B£igm$  ^  Otko  Oe  Grea^-'-Otho  IL  imd  Otho  HL—CmUkmd 
Dumrdert  of  the  Papaa^ — Heme  under  the  Consul  CreecenJthu 

— Probable  Stmte  of  the  Lombard  Citiee  during  these  three 
Reign* — The  Crown  of  Lombardy  disputed  between  Ardcin 
Marquis  of  Ivrea^  and  Henry  II, ^  King  of  Germany — Reign 
of  the  Emperor  Conrad  11.  in  Italy — Circumstances  wMeh  m» 
traduced  the  great  Struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy 

for  Ecclesiattical  InvestUures — Reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
IIL^^ScandaUms  State  of  the  Papacy — Reformations-r-Reign 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  IF. — Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. — 
Character  of  the  famous  Countess  Matilda — Contest  between 
Henry  and  Gregory — Deaih  of  Gregory — The  Struggle  with 
Henry  eontmued  by  his  Successors — Deposition  and  Death  of 
Henry  IF.'-^Reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V, — Prosecution  of 
the  Dispute  for  Ecclesiastical  IncestitureS'^Concordat  of  Worms 
— Termination  of  the  Contest  between  the  Papacy  and  Empire 
— Independence  of  the  Lombard  Cities^^Their  mutual  A nimosi^ 
ties  and  Oppressions  of  each  other^-^Death  qf  the  Emperor 
Henry  K-^Disputed  Succession  to  the  Empire— State  of  the 
Papacy — Reigns  cf  the  Emperors  Lothaire  and  Conrad  III,, 
— Accession  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  the  Imperial  Crown — 
His  Character  and  ambitious  Designs — Entrance  of  Frederic 
into  Italy — fVars  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Milanese — 
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Blockade  and  Submission  of  Milan — Arbitrary  Conduct  of 
Frederic — RevoU  of  the  Milanese — Second  Blockade  and  De- 
struction of  Milan-^Subsequent  tyranny  of  Frederic  over  the 
Cities  of  Lombardy — Resistance  of  the  Cities  and  general 
League  against  Frederic — RebidUUng  of  Milan — Battle  cf 
Legnano — Establishment  of  the  Independence  of  Lombardy — 
Peace  of  Constance. 


During  a  reign  of  twelve  years  the  emperor 
Otho  the  Great  administered  the  government  of 
Italy  with  vigour  and  prudence.    The  reputation 
Otho  the     of  signal  victories  which  he  had  gained  over  the 
wi-vn    Himgarians,  the  great  power  which  he  wielded 
as  the  common  sovereign  of  Gemumy  and  Italy^ 
and,  more  than  all,  the  force  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter,  ensured  respect   and  obedience  to  his 
authority.     His  skilful  policy  cemented  the  do- 
minion which  he  had  acquired  by  the  sword ;  the 
cities  of  Lombardy  were  attached  to  his  rule  by 
the  blessings  of  peace  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
under  his  firm  and  tranquil  administration ;  and 
the  great  Italian  fie&  were  dexterously  weakened 
by  his  practice  of  separating  districts  from  their 
jurisdiction  under  inferior  marquisses  and  rural 
counts.    He  was  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the 
^  Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  which  terminated  ami- 
cably by  an  alliance  between  the  two  imperial 
fiunilies :  but  his  relations  with  the  popedom  form 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  his  reign,  of  which 
contemporary  historians  have  l6ft  any  traces. 
Aiikin  of        Though  pope  John  XII.  had  invited  Otho  into 
•  p«pMy.  j^3jy^  Y^^  g^Qjj  perceived  that  he  had  only  pre- 
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pnred  chains  for  himself  by  seeking  flid  6ii  of  M  gHAP. 
fomddable  a  champion.    The  year  after  the  em-^      ^l- 

FARf  I 

peroi^B  coronation^  he  declared  against  >  him^  and    ^^ 


in  favour  of  Berenger ;  but  Otho  marched  to  S^twopo^i 
Rome  and  put  him  to  flight  A  council  was  a^  ^^  ^^**- 
sembled  under  the  imperial  authority^  in  that 
city,  to  judge  the  pope>  the  disorders  of  whose 
life  were  equally  notorious  and  i^hainefiil ;  he  wad 
deposed^  imd  Leo  VIIL  was  consecrated  in  hid 
place  But  a  large  fBLCtion  in  Rome  were  parti* 
Mna  of  the  fmnily  of  Alberic^  of  which  John  XIL 
was  the  representaiiYe ;  the  citizens  in  general 
were  ilMisposed  to  obey  the  commands  of  a 
ferei^  sovereign ;  and  Otho  had  no  sooner  re^ 
tired  from  the  city  than  his  pope  was  expdled. 
John  returned  to  Rome  and  died  before  the  em- 
peror could  depose  him  again ;  and  the  Romans 
elected  Benedict  V.  to  succeed  him*  But  when 
Otho,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  restored  Leo  VIIL 
IB  triumph  to  the  papal  chair,  Benedict  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  competitor,  confessed 
that  he  was  an  usurper^  and  was  exiled  to  Ger-* 
many.  Otho  had  thus  deposed  two  popes,  and 
on  <iie  death  of  Leo  his  will  conferred  the  keys  of 
St  Peter  on  John  XIIL  But  the  Romans  still 
struggled  against  the  yoke,  and  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  was  once  more  necessary  to  restore 
the  pope  of  his  choice  to  the  seat  from  whence 
the  factious  hatred,  or  independent  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  had  driven  him.  Otho  was  then  in  Ger* 
many,  but  he  crossed  the  Alps  again ;  punished 
this  rebellion,  as  he  doubtless  considered  it,  with 
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CHAP,  cruel  severity,  by  .the  execution  or  exfle  of  aH 
11. 

PART  I. 


^^-      the  republican  magistracy  of  Rome ;  and  expe- 


rienced no  farther  resistance  from  the  inhabitants 

of  that  city  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 

life,  ivhich  he  terminated  near  Magdeburgh,  in 

973     Germany. 

Reigot  of        Otho  the  Great  had  associated  his  son,  the  se* 

orsLott    cond  of  his  name,  with  himself  in  the  empire 


during  hia  life ;  but,  after  his  decease,  Otho  IL 
was  detained  in  Germany  by  a  civil  war,  until  the 
year  980,  when  he  passed  into  Italy.  His  reign 
was  less  glorious  than  that  of  his  father,  for  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  the  war  which  he  renewed 
with  the  Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  and  he  found 
no  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  afikirs  of  the  pope« 
A»iafOtiio  ^^^     ^f^^  jjjg  jgj^tij^  the  long  minority  of  his 

*^*^  son,  Otho  III.,  whom  he  had  left  an  infimt,  was 
spent  amidst  civil  wars  in  Germany;   but  the 
young  monarch  had  no  sooner  attained  manhood 
than  he  entered  Italy,  and  asserted  the  imperial 
^^of  authority.     During  his  whole  infancy  the  dis- 
dutSi^l   orders  of  the  papacy  had  continually  increased. 
ti^o£^  Perhaps  no  period  of  the  pontifical  history  is  al- 
together stained  with  deeper  crime  them  that 
which  is  contemporary  with  the  reigns  of  the 
three  Othos.    The  atrocious  and  scandalous  cha- 
racters of  several  succeeding  popes  had  inspired 
the  citizens  of  Rome  with  contempt  and  hatred  of 
.     their  authority,    and   animated  the  democratic 
Roai«  under  ^P"^^*  ^^  ^  turbulcut  populacc.    They  had  again 
cA^o'uL  established  a  republican  government,  under  the 
*»-«»    consul  Crescentius,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  se^ 
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cond  Otho,  and^  during  the  minority  of  his  Son, 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes  was  anni- 
hilated. But  when  Otho  IIL  entered  Italy,  the 
posture  of  circumstances  was  reversed.  He 
raised  one  of  his  relatives  to  the  papal  throne,  by 
the  title  of  Gregory  V. ;  and  the  expulsion  of  this 
pontiff  by  Crescentius  and  the  popular  party 
drew  down  the  imperial  vengeance.  Otho  be- 
sieged and  took  the  city,  Bxxi  crushed  all  resist- 
ance in  the  people  by  the  execution  of  their  con-  hu  eaptora 

^  ^  ^  md  6X6011- 

sul,  whom  he  had  treacherously  inveigled  into  his  ^.byotho 
hands  by  promises  of  safety.  Crescentius  has  998 
sometimes  been  represented  as  a  factious  dema^ 
gogue,  sometimes  as  a  patriot  hero ;  but  the  an- 
nals of  Rome  at  this  period  are  so  thickly  shrouded 
in  darkness,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  on 
the  real  merits  of  his  character.  The  perfidious 
maimer  of  his  death,  at  least,  reflects  infamy  on 
Otho,  who  did  not  long  survive  him.  He  died 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen 
by  poison,  which  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
injured  widow  of  Crescentius.  As  he  left  no 
children,  the  imperial  line  of  Saxony  terminated 
in  his  person.  ^^^ 

The  dearth  of  historical  records,  and  the  meagre  Prob«bi6 
diaracter  of  the  few  chronicles  of  the  times,  have  ^^. 
entirely  veiled  from  later  researches  a  far  more  the^  three 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry  than  the  internal  oeir-'iooi 
condition  of  Rome  at  this  epoch.  *    If  we  could 


^  Gibbon  has  marked  the     ing  the  middle  ages,  as  one  of 
internal  history  of  Rome,  dur-     the  most  interesting  subjects 


TQ  mnjwy  of  itjily. 

(^tf,  plearly  discero  the  ^tate  of  the  cities  of  Lombards 
H'      under  the  houw  of  Sajony—^  period  of  forty^one 

^^^^^  yewr^ — we  should  probaMy  find  them  making 
rapid  strides  towards  ibat  reptthUcan  freedom 
which  they  had  certainly  acquired  at  the  ^id  of 
the  eleventh  century.  A  phik>sophic  historian 
has  attributed  to  the  first  Otho  the  systematic  de* 
sign  of  derating  the  Lombard  cities,  by  charter, 
into  free  municipal  communities,  as  a  counter* 
poise  to  the  power  of  the  feudal  nolnlity,  of 
whose  obedience  he  might  reaaonably  be  distrust- 
ful But  no  evidence  has  been  preserved  of  the 
&ct,  nor  are  there  any  archives  of 'these  ekiea 
extant  of  earlier  date  than  the  twelfih  century ; 
and.  it  is  therefore  unsafe  to  follow  a  supposition 
which  nothing  lemams  to  substantiate.  There 
were  however  causes  in  action  which,  without 
resorting  to  hypothesis,  may  in  a  great  measure 
account  for  the  subsequent  emancipation  of  the 
J/ombard  cities.  We  have  referred  to  the  ecec- 
tion  of  their  walls  againirt  the  Hungarian  inva* 
sions,  which  preceded  the  reigns  of  the  Othoa, 
and  to  the  practice,  which  was  undoubtedly 
adopted  by  the  first  of  those  monarchs,  of  dimi* 
nishii^  the  extent  of  the  great  fiefe.  By  the 
former  circumstance  the  cities  acquired  the  means 
of  defence ;  by  the  latter,  the  power  of  the  feudft* 
tories  was  so  much  subdivided,  that  the  count,  or 


of  human  contemplation.     In     vulgar,    orone    ignotum    pro 
this  instance  it  was  with  the     magnifico  est. 
great    historian,    as  with   the 


goyemor  of  a  town,  scaroelj  ruled  bejrond  tlw  CHAf « 
precincts  of  its  walls,  and  remained  amongst  the  ^ 
citizens  without  rural  vasaals,  and  tiberefore  widi  ^^v^ 
no  mcnre  than  a  nominal  authoritjr  over  the 
nnmerous  inhahltants.  Very  many  too  of  the 
oppidan  signories  were  assigned  to  bishops, 
naturally  less  warlike  than  lay  chieftains,  and  in^ 
debted  in  some  measure  to  the  citizens  themselves 
for  their  dbction  to  their  saes.  With  anns  in 
their  hands,  the.  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  their  temporal  and 
eeclesiasticid  lords  could  not  fiEtil  to  inspire  the 
dtiseiM  with  ideas  of  independence.  The  three 
Othos  passed  twenty*^e  years  <Hit  of  Italy :  their 
suooessors  were  less,  powerful,  their  rei^^  more 
disturbed,  and  the  intervals  of  their  absence  fircMU 
Lombardy  yet  longer  and  more  frequent.  A  so- 
vereignty so  often  interrupted  could  not  be 
stron^y  exerted,  and  nothing  remained  to  con« 
trol  the  growth  of  municipal  liberty*  * 
Tbe  death  of  Otho  III.  without  diildren,  tormi*  Tbe  orown 

of  Loinbir* 

nated  the  engagement  by  which  Italy  had  bound  ^  aitpnted 
herself  to  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.    Her  doia,  mar.'^ 
obedience  was  not  equally  due  to  every  sovweign  ^r^  tna 
whom  the  prinoes  of  Germany  might  plaee  oq  ki^Yrc^r- 

their  throne;  and,  therefore,  while  tha  latter  made 
dioice  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  for  their  king,  by 
the  title  of  Henry  U.  a  diet  of  the  lay  and  eccle- 
sjasdcal  lords  of  Italy  assemUed  at  Pavis,  and    1002 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  i.  pp.  $1—     Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i. 
101.   151  —  166.  865  —  408.     pp.  827— 880.  887-*841. 
Moratori,   A.D.  961  —  1009. 
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CHAP,  bestowed  the  crown  of  Lombafdy  upon  Ardoin^ 
II-      Macrquig  of  Ivrea.    But  such  was  already  the 
rivahy  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  that  it  was  suffi-* 
cient  for  the  election  of  Ardoin  to  have  takmi 


place  in  the  latter  city,  to  disaffect  the 
to  his  authority.  Amolph,  their  archbishop,  too, 
had  been  absent  from  the  assembly  at  Pavia;  and, 
supported  by  his  citizens,  he  protested  against  an 
election  to  which,  as  first  ecdesiasticid  prince  of 
Italy,  he  had  given  no  assent.  He  convoked  a 
new  diet  at  Roncaglia,  near  Milan ;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  many  of  the  Italian  nobles  who  w»e 

1004  hostile  to  Ardoin,  elected  Henry  11.  to  the  Lorn* 
bard  throne.  Tluit  monarch,  entering  Italy,  and 
possessing  himself  of  Pavia,  was  there  crowned 
by  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  obliged  Ardoia 
to  retire  into  his  patrimonial  fie& 
BaraiBg  of       On  the  day  of  Henry's  coronation,  his  German 

1004  followers,  in  the  drunken  riot  of  the  occasion^ 
having  insulted  some  of  the  citizens  of  Pavia, 
were  driven  out  of  the  town :  the  king  was  be- 
sieged in  his  palace;  and  his  army,  which  was 
encamped  under  the  waUs,  could  mily  penetrate 
through  the  barricadoed  streets  to  his  succour  by 
setting  fire  to  the  houses.  The  superb  capital  of 
Lombardy  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  frightful  maft* 
sacre  ensued ;  and,  when  the  surviving  inhabit* 
ants,  on  the  retirement  of  their  enemies,  rebuilt 
the  town,  a  fresh  motive  was  added  to  that  hatred 
of  the  German  nation  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Italians  entertained.  But  the  intrusion  of 
these  foreigners  was  scarcely  felt  during  the  sub*^ 
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sequent  reign  of  Henry.    He  passed  little  of  his 
time  in  Italy.    Ardoin  still  asserted  his  preten* 
sions ;  and  the  contest  between  the  rivals  was 
maintained  rather  by  the  mutual  hostility  of  their 
adherents  than  by  their  personal  exertions.    After 
an  interval,  however,  of  ten  years,  Henry,  in  a 
second  expedition  into  Italy,  received  the  impe-  corontUoi 
rial  crown  at  Rome ;  and,  by  the  support  which  ^^^rnSiVj 
he  gave  to  pope  Benedict  VIII.  checked  the   l\v^ . 
republican  spirit  of  the  citizens,  whom  we  find 
now  governed  by  a  son  of  Crescentius,  with  the 
title  of  patrician.    The  emperor  appears  to  have 
encountered  no  opposition  on  his  march  from 
Ardoin,  who  shortly  afterwards  resigned  the  pomp    1015 
of  royalty,  and  retired  into  a  monastery,  thinking 
that  between  the  business  and  the  close  of  life 
some  space  should  intervene. 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  the  Italians  were  again    1024 
inclined  to  free  themselves  from  their  connection 
with   Germany.     But  neither  Robert,    king  of 
France,  nor  the  duke  of  Guienne,  to  both  of 
whom  they  offered  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  were 
disposed  to  involve  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  disputed  honour:  and  Eribert,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  who  had  conducted  these  intrigues,  and 
other  Lombard  lords,  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and,  repairing  to  Conrad  II.  (the  Salic)  duke  of  Reigaoftbe 
Franconia,  the  successor  of  Henry  on  the  German  col^ii. 
throne,  tendered  him  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  iom^iW 
which  he  was  ready  to  claim  as  a  dependency 
upon  his  crown.    Neither  Conrad  nor  his  succes- 
sors were  ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over 
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CHAP.   Italy;  foot  we  mi^4flte  from  this  lera  th^  sub^ 
^      jection  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Oenxmnk  electonl 
s^p^^.^   body  which  became  an  unquestioned  right. 
Geoerai  The  reigB  of  Coimid  11.  18  TMEiariEable  only  in 

tht^etUdd  ^  Italian  history  for  the  ciyil  wars  which  broke  out 
^ttb:X  between  Oie  vavassores  and  their  feudal  supe. 
^''^'^-  riors,  and  between  the  former  again  and  their 
lower  vassals ;  and  for  the  ine&ctual  efforts  of 
the  emperor  to  restore  tranquillity  by  a  famous 
edict  which  regulated  the  feudal  law  of  Italy. 
1035  In  one  of  these  internal  struggles  the  vavassores 
who  hdd  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  rose  in  arms 
against  his  oppression:  the  citizens  supported 
their  prelate ;  the  war  was  carried  on  even  in  the 
streets  of  the  city;  and  the  nobility  were,  at 
lengthy  expelled  from  its  walls.  These  and  similar 
contests  throughout  Lombardy  continued  with- 
out intermission.  The  emperor,  opposing  him- 
self to  the  ecdesiastical  lords  and  their  cities, 
vainly  strove  to  put  a  period  to  the  struggles  by 
his  arms ;  and  it  was  not  until  just  before  hU 
death  that  a  pacification  was  effected.  The  va* 
vassores  were  compelled  to  abrogate  the  most 
obnoxious  of  th^  feudal  privileges  in  favour  both 
of  their  military  vassals  dnd  their  serfs ;  and  they 
b^an,  from  this  p^iod,  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
putting  themselves  under  the  protection,  and  to 
share  the  citizenship,  of  the  great  towns  in  their 
vicinity.  ♦ 

*  Simondi,  ¥<rf.  i.  pp.  101~H5.  Maratori,  A-D.  1003— U)d9. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  real  commence*  CHAP* 
ment  of  that  memorahle  period  which  is  distin*      ^ 
fuished  by  the  struggle  between  the  empire  aiid   ^^1!^ 
the  papacy  for  ecclesiastical  investitures ;  a  strug-^  ST^ciT' 
gle  which^  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  emperors  lEe  ^ett^ 
of  the  house  of  Franconia  who  succeeded  Conrad  JJ^S^i^" 
the  Salic  and  his  son  Henry  III,,  engrosses  the  thlp^^j 
histwy  of  Italy,  and  which  terminated,  as  the  J^u^'-;^" 
course  of  subsequent  events  most  clearly  proved,  ^«»*i*»««- 
in  reversing  the  possession  of  power,  utd  in 
reducing  the  emperors  to  a  humiliating  bondage 
to  papal  tyraimy.    During  the  reign,  indeed,  of  Reign  of 
Henry  IIL  who,  on  the  death  of  his  fither  Con-  Henrj  iii. 
lad,  was  recognized  as  king  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  the  strug^  neither  began  nor  could  be 
foreseen;  but  it  was  certainly  prepared  by  the 
reforms  which  he  effected  in  the  state  of  the 
papacy^     It  was  some  years  before  he  had  leisure 
to  take  possession  of  the  crowns  of  Lombardy 
.  and  the  empire ;  but  when  he,  at  length,  entered 
Italy,  he  found  the  holy  see  in  shameM  disorder.    1046 
Three  popes,  all  of  whom  had  purchased  their  seamiaioiis 
electiims  by  infamous  simony,  claimed,  at  once,  ^^j.^"" 
the  obedience  of  the  Church,  and  divided  the 
posMSsion  of  the  city.    The  emperor,  with  tibe 
support  of  his   army,   obliged  the  citizens  to 
renounce  the  right  of  election  which  they  had  so 
scaadaiously  abused ;  procured  the  deposition  of  Henrj'inr- 
the  three  rival  pontiffs  by  the  decision  of  a  coun-  dse  of  pow- 
cfl ;  and  filled  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  his  own  f«ioi«o. 

tlOHfc 

presentation.     The  new  pope,  Clement  II.  con- 
ceded to  him,  for  the  future,  an  explicit  right  of 
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CHAP«   nomination,  as  the  only  means  of  raising  the 
^^«      Church  from  the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which 
she  had  fallen ;  and  Henry,  piously  acting  agamst 


the  dictates  of  a  selfish  policy,  in  the  sequel  ap* 
pointed  three  successors  to  Clement  of  characters 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  purify 
the  morals  of  the  holy  see«    The  consequences  of 
these  measures  were  not  experienced  by  Henry 
himself;  but,  on  his  death,  and  during  the  mino- 
rity of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  they  soon  became 
visible. 
chtracter        The  last  of  the  popes  appointed  by  Henry  IIL 
^e*^?  th6  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  monk  Hit 
deb!!i^?lf-  debrand,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  personage 
^^    of  the  eleventh  century.     This  extraorcUnary  man 
gorj  VII.    y^^  distinguished  by  dauntless  courage,  immear 
surable  ambition,  and  stern  unconquerable  ener^ 
gies.    In  the  hardening  solitude  of  the  cloister  he 
had  utterly  estranged  himself  from  all  the  kindly 
affections  of  our  nature,  and  discarded  from  his 
heart  every  feeling  of  humanity  or  consciencei 
ihrhich  has  commonly  power  to  turn  men  aside 
from  the  relentless  execution  of  iniquitous  pro- 
jects.    Unshackled  by  personal  ties,  and  standing 
aloof  from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  his  ambi- 
tion assumed  the  colouring  of  pious  duty  to  the 
Church,  and  his  exertions  the  merit  of  resolutely 
upholding  ecclesiastical  rights.    He  found  the 
papacy  subjected  to  the  imperial  authority ;  he 
determined  to  elevate  it  above  all  temporal  power; 
and  he  succeeded.     The  subsequent  grandeur  of 
the  popedom  is  plainly  attributable  to  the  views 
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which  he  opened  and  the  purpose  which  he  CHAP, 
developed.  The  impulse  given  hy  his  character  ^'* 
to  ecclesiastical  pretensions  continued  after  his  w^^ 
death,  and  was  prolonged  until  it  had  established 
the  ahsolute  supremacy  of  the  popes  over  all  the 
temporal  monarchs  of  Europe.  Even  before  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  Hildebrand,  who  originally 
filled  an  inferior  office  in  the  Roman  Church,  had, 
by  his  singular  qualities,  acquired  a  paramount 
influence  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  By  his  lofty 
views  of  aggrandizement  for  the  Church  he  ex^ 
dted  the  enthusiastic  hopes  of  the  Italian  clergy ; 
he  gained  an  unbounded  ascendancy  over  their 
minds;  and  he  was  regarded  as  their  chosen 
leader,  and  the  hope  of  their  common  cause.  We 
are  not  told  how  he  acquired  an  almost  equal 
sway  over  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  but  it 
is  certain  that,  upon  one  occasion,  they  em^ 
powered  him  singly  to  nominate  a  pope  on  their 
part  For  twenty  years  before  his  own  elevation 
to  the  tiara,  Hildebrand,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
papal  councils,  the  tutor  and  director  of  the  pon- 
tifi,  was  regarded  as  something  greater  than  the 
popes  themselves.  And  it  might  surprize  us  that 
he  did  not  sooner  place  himself  in  their  chair,  if 
H  ware  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  clear  judg- 
ment which  regulated  his  ambition  equally  taught 
him  the  fitting  moments  for  its  self-denial  and  in- 
dulgence. 

The  reformation  of  the  clergy  was  wisely  seen  MetwrMof 
by  Hildebrand  to  be  necessarily  the  first  step  forrefom- 

X  11  I.  t  ••«•!  ••,    ipgthecler- 

towards  the  meditated  superiority  of  the  spintual  %y  u^  ei*. 
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CH  AP«r  ord».    He  tAt  that  the  respect  of  a  superstitious 
^-      age^^he  best  fbandBtion  fof  this  superiority — > 
^.^^   would  be  most  readily  secured  to  the  priesthood 
i^^ef^f*    '^y  the  reputation  of  austerity.    By  the  act  of 
thecborob.  ^  popes  he,  notwithstanding  much  opposition^ 
r^rously  enforced  upon  the  secular  clergy  the 
mM?^     celibacy  enjoined  by  the  canons  of  ihe  Romish 
iTi^j.  "^  Church,  but  which  hitherto  had  been  little  re- 
^^^      gaided.    By  thus  cutting  off  the  ecclesiastical 
body  from  the  aflSections  of  domestic  life,  he  not 
only  acquired  for  them  the  veneration  of  the 
Ignorant  laity,  who,  in  those  timei^  had  a  strange 
respect  for  monastic  rirtues,  but  rendered  them 
indqpendent  of  all  other  fieseliiigs  than  devotion  to 
the  common  intermts  of  the  ChurclL    The  next 
and  bolder  measure  of  Hildebrand  was  directed 
against  the  simoniacal  purchase  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  which  certainly  had  reached  a  disgrace- 
Bdiet        fill  height.     The  practice  was  denounced  as  in- 
^^.       finnous,  and  forbidden  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation. 
Prohibitioo      The  passage  was  easy  from  the  decree  whidi 
tmVbj  uy.  forbade  the  purchase  of  a  church  benefice  from  a 
"^ToSQ    ^^  ^(^f  to  that  which  extended  the  same  prohibi- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  investiture,  upon  any 
terms,  from  the  hands  of  the  laity.    Both  the 
inferior  clergy  axid  the  bishops  had  originally,  m 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  their  respective  parishes  and  sees.    But, 
when  monarchs  and  great  feudal  lords  piously 
bestoW€«i  endowments  of  land  on  the  Churchy 
they  naturally  reserved  to  themselves  and  their 


vk^;,:  r  »' 
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the  right  of  prtii6iitatk)ii  to  the  eodo*  CHAP,, 

FABT  I« 


nastical  benefices  which  they  createcL    As  these      ^* 


giants  seemed  topartake  of  the  nature  of  fi^,  they 
required  similar  formalities— investtturehy  thelord^ 
and  an  oath  of  fealty  by  the  tenant  The  Church 
had  fiiirly  forfeited  pert  of  her  independence  in 
return  for  ample  endowments  and  temporal 
power :  nor  could  any  claim  be  more  reasonable 
than  that  the  investiture  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
lay  fiefs  should  be  received  from  the  feudal  supe- 
rioi;  The  worth  of  a  benefice  was  estimated  by 
the  rapacious  churchman  according  to  the  value 
of  its  temporalities;  qnd  the  patron  in  whose  gift 
these  were  placed  became  the  real  elector.  The 
right  of  nomination  thus  passing  firom  the  people^ 
&?olyed,  in  effect,  upon  monarchs  and  feudal 
Iofds»  who  exercised  the  prerogative  for  more 
than  two  centuries  without  opposition  or  scandal ; 
and  invested  the  new  bishops  with  the  ring  and 
crosier,  as  visibte  symbols  suited  to  the  spirit  of 
feudal  institutions*  The  abolition  of  this  practice 
of  lay  investiture  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme  which  Hildebrand  had  formed  for  eman*- 
cipating  the  spiritual,  and  subjugating  the  tem« 
pond  powers.  The  notorious  bribery  which  was 
frequent  in  lay  presentations,  afforded  him  a 
pbosible  reason  {or  abolishing  them :  and,  under 
his  influence,  the  papalnienuifciations  were  thun- 
dered against  their  continuance. 

The  edict  agamst  lay  investitures  was  not  imp*  ^^TtT^ 
taediately  applied  to  the  election  of  the  popes  ^Jd^/ 
themselves;    but  Hildebrand  obtained   a   cele- ^^^[Jgg 
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CHAP,  brated  decree  of  pope  Nicholas  IL  wliich  wn 
^^*      intended  as  a  preparation  for  this  extension  of 

,^^^  the  principle.  By  this  remarkable  instrument 
the  form  of  papal  elections  was  ^tablished  mudi 
on  the  foundation  which  has  continued  to  this 
day.  The  choice  of  tiie  supreme  pontiff  was 
Tested  in  the  cardinals^  with  the  subsequent  con* 
eurrence  of  the  laity  of  Rome ;  and  the  new  pope 
was  finally  to  be  presented  for  confirmation  to  the 
emperor.  Not  only  were  the  citizens  of  Rome 
thus  excluded  thenceforward  from  their  effectual 
participation  in  papal  elections^  but  the  emperors 
were  deprived  of  their  ancient  legal  pr^K^ative  of 
nomination  to  the  holy  see>  to  receive  in  exchange 
an  empty  and  precarious  right  of  approval 

Reign  of         The  long  minority  of  Henry  IV.  had  been 

the  emperor   •     ••    •         •.         m  j*        ai_»  •  n  Y 

Henryiv.  judiciously  choscu  for  this  series  of  papal  eoi* 
croachments.  But  the  moment  was  at  length 
arrived  at  which  the  relative  strength  of  the 
empire  and  the  papacy  was  to  be  put  to  the  trial. 
Henry  IV.  reached  his  manhood ;  and^  precisely 
at  the  same  period,  Hildebrand  entered  the  lists 
against  him  as  the  recognized  head  of  the  Chmt^h, 
whose  councils  he  had  long  directed.  On  the 
death  of  pope  Alexander  H.  against  whom  the 
German  court  and  their  party  in  Italy  had  vainly 
set  up  an  anti-pope  Honorius  H.,  Hildebrand 
Pontifiemte  was  clccted  to  thc  vacant  chair  of  St  Peter,  by 
VII,  the  title  of  Gregory  VH.     Henry  was  too  proud 

^^'^  aikl  too  valiant  to  submit  to  the  disgraceful  yoke 
which  Gregory,  had  prepared  for  the  imperial 
authority;  but  his  character  singularly  disqualified 
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him  for  the  encountor  wiih  ah  adversary  at  once 
so  cool^  so  wily^  and  so  resolute.  The  temper  of 
the  young  monarch  was  generous  and  noble^  but 
his  educaticm  had  been  faulty;  he  surrendered 
himself  with  little  restraint  to  the  impetuosity 
and  excess  of  youthful  passions,  and  disgusted 
his  German  subjects  by  arbitrary  and  despotic 
conduct.  Gregory  tampered  with  their  disa£fec* 
tion,  and  craftily  used  the  advantage  which  the 
disorders  of  Germany  afforded  to  his  views.  But 
his  strength  might  have  been  unequal  to  an  open 
contention  with  the  empire  if  he  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  fanatical  superstition  and  heroic 
courage  of  a  woman.  Matilda,  countess  of  Tus-  cbarMter 
cany,  had  just  at  this  epoch  united  in  her  person  mwitt^mf 
the  inheritance  of  that  and  other  great  fiefs  and  m%.  *' 
provinces  which  had  accrued  by  marriages  to  her 
house.  Her  vast  possessions  gave  her  extraordi- 
nary power  at  this  juncture,  and  she  blindly  and 
zealously  devoted  its  exclusive  exercise  to  the  s^* 
vice  of  the  church.  Joining  the  excessive  weakness 
and  trembling  credulity  of  female  superstition  to  a 
masculine  energy  of  character  in  other  respects, 
die  was  a  fitting  associate  or  instrument  for 
Gregory.  Her  fanaticism  or  ambition  was  as 
great  and  as  exclusive  as  his  own,  but  it  diflfered 
from  his  ruling  passion  in  this,  that  her  devotioQ 
was  to  a  cause  which  could  yield  her  no  temporal 
return,  his  to  a  throne  which  he  had  only  laboured 
to  plant  on  high,  that  he  might  seat  himself  on  it 
above  the  powers  of  the  world«  Wedding  herself 
to  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  rights.  Ma* 
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CHAP.  tiUm  had  bo  place  in  her  heart  for  softer  fedings; 
^^'^  she  separated  from  two  husbands  sttccdastrdy 
betanse  ihey  did  not  share  her  absurd  ^itwdab' 
tnent  to  the  papacy  \  she  adhered  with  onifaakeil 
fortitude  through  All  vicixsitudes  to  Gr^ory 
and  his  eueoessoni ;  and,  fimdly,  she  bequeathed 
at  her  death  all  the  possessiohs  of  which  she  was 
entitled  to  dispose,  to  the  holy  see  for  the  sup 
1 1 15  posed  salration  of  her  souL 
cootett  Fortified  by  the  allegiance  and  resowces  of 

Hw7^  Ais  religious'  amazon,  Gr^y^wy  b^[an  by  eatc<Hn>- 
^^''"^'  munictiting  some  of  Henry's  ministers  on  plvtenoe 
of  simony,  and  remonstrated  with  the  emperor 
because  they  were  not  immediately  dismissedA 
He  next  renewed  die  papal  edicts  against  lay  iii* 
VestitureSi  and  finally,  as  the  conBummatn)n  of  in^ 
soleneci  dted  Henry  himself  to  appear  at  Rorae^ 
and  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  of  hiB  le^ 
bciiious  subjects.  Such  insults  filled  the  inexpe* 
rimced  and  passionate  inenMch  with  violent  in"" 
dignation.  He  assembled  a  number  of  hii  pre^ 
ktes  and  other  vassals  at  Worms^  and  procured  a 
setatence  that  Gregory  should  no  longer  be  te* 
1076  oognhoed  as  legitimate  pope.  But  Ihe  time  was 
past  for  such  strong  and  dseekive  n^asures^  and 
the  relations  of  poww  between  the  empire  and 
paptary  wer^  now  reversed^.  Gregory  solemnly 
exomnmunicated  Henrjr,  and  in  turn  rdieased  hb 
Subjects  frt^m  their  daths  of  dlegiance*  Diaaflfeo* 
don  i^d  superstition  combined  agdttnst  the  eiiipe« 
nHr ;  the  German  prelates  fled  from  his  side  tfb 
the  sound  of  the  e^commUnioationi  he  was  de«. 
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iierled  as  a  ptersdn  tainted  with  some  horrtMe  in-  cHAP. 
feetiah ;  and  fus  mialcontent  subjects  transfeired  I^- 
their  t>bedi€fnce  to  the  duke  ot  Swabia.  In  this  *^*^  *' 
Reverse  of  fi^une  the  eouMge  of  Henry  forsook 
him ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  misemble  and 
Ignominious  expedient  of  submitting  to  the  pope, 
and  crossing  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter  to 
solicit  absolution.  &are-footed,  and  clothed  only  1077 
in  a  wOoUim  shirt,  he  abjectly  stationted  himself 
to  the  o^ttel"  court  of  the  castle  of  Caiiosi^  near 
Iteggio,  Where  Gregory  then  resided  widi  the 
counteiM  MatUda,  and  remained  for  three  whole 
days  thiius  eiscposed  to  the  iteverity  of  the  season, 
before  he  could  obtain  admissibn  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope.  Bind  receive  absolution  at  his 
bmds.  But  this  base  htimiliatioh,  instead  of  con- 
i^ffiating  his  enemies,  only  procured  for  him  Vmi- 
rersal  contempt  His  friends  were  indignant  at 
his  abjectness,  the  pope  was  not  the  less  re^- 
Mved  bn  his  ruin,  and  Henry  was  rouzed  by  tiie 
conflicting  dangeiB  of  his  position  to  a  more 
tnanly  spirit  He  broke  off  his  treaty  with  Gre- 
gory, and  resolved  to  ML,  if  to  fttll  was  inevitable, 
as  the  defender,  not  the  betrayer,  of  the  imperial 
rights.  Fortune  smiled  npm  his  recovered  in- 
trepidity. The  insolence  of  the  pope  excited  in- 
dignation both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy :  in  the 
former  country  the  duke  of  Swabia  was  defeated 
and  slJBun,  in  the  latter  the  troops  of  Matildi 
were  routed  by  the  imperialists,  and  the  emperdr 
received  his  crown  at  Rome  from  the  anti-pope 
Guibert,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  papal  throne.     1084 
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Death  of 

Gregorjr. 

1085- 


tort. 


CHAP.    Gr^^ry^  in  misfortune  and  flighty  still  supported 

^^*      himself  by  the  unshrinking  pride  of  his  nature : 

he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the 

Normans  of  Naples^  and  he  died  in  exile ;  but  he 

repeated  with  his  last  breath  the  excommunicar 

tions  which  he  had  hurled  against  Henry,  the 

anti-pope,  and  their  common  adherents.  * 

The  death  of  so  formidable  and  inveterate  an 

The  ttnig.  antagonist  produced  little  respite  for  Henry  in  bis 

&'eDTT***con-  struggle  with  the  church.     The  successors  of 

hh^J^L  Gregory,  Urban  H.  and  Paschal  H.,  prosecuted 

his  views  and  as  strenuously  supported  the  great 

contest  for  ecclesiastical  independence.     They 

raised  enemies  to  Henry  in  the  bosom  of  his 

&inily,  supported  his  sons  in  unnatural  rebellions, 

and  drew  upon  him  the  fanatical  hostility  of  the 

leaders  of  the  first  crusade  on  their  passage 

through  Italy.    For  twenty  years  the  unhappy 

emperor   was   persecuted   by   the    unrelenting 

hatred  of  the  pontiffii,  wearied  with  incessant 

hostilities,  and  loaded  with  anguish  by  the  in- 

fiunous  revolt  of  his  children.    He  was  at  length 

dJuh''  ^^^l^^ro^Iy  deposed  by  the  parricidal  hands  of 

of  Hearj     ]^  sccoud  SOU,  Heury,  and  died  in  old  age  and 

1 106    misery,  broken-hearted  and  destitute. 


Dcooflit 
aaadea 


•  "  Gregory  VIL"  says  Jor- 
tin,  **  had  all  Uie  marks  of  An- 
tichrist upon  him,  and  his  re- 
ligion was  nothing  more  than 
grimace.  He  wrote  a  very 
complaisant  letter  tea  Mahom- 
metan  prince^  in  which  he  says 


to  him,  '  You  and  we  adore 
one  and  the  same  God,  thougli 
in  a  different  manner.  I  wish 
you  everlasting  happiness  m 
Abraham's  bousom.'  Good.** 
Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hia« 
tory,  vol  iii.  p.  129. 
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Both  pope  Paschal  IL^  who  had  remorselessly    CHAP, 
histiffated  Henry  V»  to  criminal  violence  towards      ^** 
Wb  father,  and  the  young  emperor  himself,  who  ..^Z^ 
had  unnaturally  upheld  the  cause  of  the  church  i^|S"ror^' 
against  his  parent,  reaped  the  just  fruits  of  their  uo&^n'^fi 
miquity.     Paschal  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned  S^Jui-^" 
by  the  prince  who  had  been  his  guilty  confede-  SedMUoti' 
rate ;  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  was  long  troubled  "»^•»^*""•• 
and  finally  humiliated  by  the  ecclesiastical  power 
for  whose  alliance  he  had  violated  every  filial 
duty.    For  above  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  he  was 
ttrrayed  in  open  opposition  to  the  church  in  the 
struggle  for  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  investiture ; 
and  successive  popes  still  maintained  against  him 
a  strenuous  opposition  to  this  prerogative.    As 
he  was  stronger  in  the  support  of  his  German 
vassals  than  his  father  had  been,  the  pontiffs  were 
never  able  to  proceed  to  similar  extremities  with 
him,  and  a  long  and  injurious  contest  was  pro- 
tracted without  any  decisive  success.    At  length, 
m  the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  both  parties 
had  become  utterly  exhausted  and  weary  of  this 
ruinous  struggle,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Worms,  which  set  at  rest  the  question  of  ecclesi-  concordat 

'  ^  of  Worms. 

astical  investiture.     The  compromise  which  af-    1122 
fected  a  pacification  was  so  simple  an  expedient,  of  "Si"'**"" 


con^ 


that  it  might  at  first  sight  astonish  us  that  it  was  u,e  ^^" 
Bot  sooner  adopted,  since  it  appeared  at  the  time  "^  ««np"^ 
equally  to  satisfy  both  the  opponents.     The  em- 
peror resigned  the  spiritual,  the  pope  his  claim 
to    the   temporal    prerogative   of   investitures* 
The  former  recognized  the  liberty  of  episcopal 
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GH  AP.  electikms,  and  ic^iounced  all  pretence  of  inyestiiig 
^'«  bishops  with  the  ring  axid  crosier;  the  lattw 
\^^/^  agreed  th^  elections  should  always  l^e  ma4e  ifi^ 
presence  of  the  emperor  qx  his.  officers^  w4<  that, 
the  new  bishpp  should  then  receive  the  tempora- 
Uties  of  his  see  from  the  feudal  sovereign  by  the 
type  of  the  speptre.  The  compiact  wore  th#  apr 
pearance  of  equity ;  but  it  was  ouly  the  exJ^stiftiK 
of  long  and  destructible  wars  whi^h  bftd  reduced 
the  partisans  eithev  of  the  church  or  the  eippire. 
to  a  rea«ionaMe  m^deiratiQiL  Yet  we  may  r^bf^r 
mak^  aUowancea  for  the  tenacity  with  which  tlifS^ 
emperors  chiQg  to  the  rigbte  of  oeQturies^  tbap. 
for  the  fierce  md  imholiy  ambition  which  actuated 
the  p(mti£&  to  the  support  of  novel  and  Uitc^ra^ 
ble  pretensions:  and  ^he  emperors  nvgbt  with 
jwsti^ce  fear  to.  n^fike  my  concessiow  to  ^uoh 
edacious  and  overbearing  antagonists.  Ev^en 
while  the  success  seeqied^  i;n  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test to  be  equally  balaoced^  the  empeirora  had  Ip^ 
a  valuable  part  of  thciac  former  preroga^ve^  the 
popes  had  acquired  a  d^ee  of  pow^  corresponds 
ing  to  that  of  which  they  had  deprived  the  empire^ 
and  the  progress  of  imbsequent  events  proved 
that  the  victory  had  remaned  with  the  church.  * 
i^e^ule  Before  itie  close  of  the  great  contest  aboi^ 
dti^ll^tiie  ecclesiastical  investitures,  the  towns  of  northern 
S^'t^u^  Italy  had  silently  perfected  the  formation  (^  iheit 

cMitorj. 

*  Sismondi,  voL  L  pp.  168  siastical  History  of  the  candid 

— >210,    Halltun,  vol.  iL  Chap*  and  rational  Mosheim*   cent* 

ter    on  Ecclesiastical  Power,  IL  part  ^ 
pp.  249 — ^268.  and  the  Eccle- 
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^  eoBft^tutloDS,  and  liomlMa^;'  cootained  ali 
lOQit  m  msaxy  r^ubties  as  th^re  were  citiea  within 
its  Umta.  Debarred  from  aljL  aequauitaaoe  with 
^  progtess  of  theae  staitea  towarda  independeBce 
4wiog  the  long  wars  b^ween  the  empive  and 
pspa^r^  wo  moat  h^  eonteated  to  describe  their 
political  Qondition  aa  it  existed  m  the  first  part  of 
thft  twelfth  eenturir.  At  that  period  the  new  re^ 
pqblka  had  sncceeded  in  overpowering  nearly 
ike  whole  of  tJie  Yural  nobiUty  in  their  Yidnity  i 
aqd  it  is  aasevt€id  by  a  eont^eaporary  ohromcler^ 
^t  befioyre  the  middte  of  the  century  there  waa 
swcely  aoy  fendal  nol^man  to  be  found  who 
bad  not  snbtnitted  to  some  city«  It  waa  the  ob- 
ject oith^  civic  eomnaunitieft  at  once  to  break  the 
indqiiendence  and  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
lobles ;  and  it  was^  therefore^  an  invariable  pro* 
mon  m  the  treaties  which  admitted  them  to  the 
Qghts  of  citizenship,  that  they  should  reside  for 
mne  months  in  the  year  witbdn  the  walls  which 
^wtained  the  strength  of  the  republic.  Thus 
deprived  of  the  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed 
m  their  caatles,  the  nobility  gave  a  new  direction 
to  their  ambition,  and  aspired  to  the  highest 
99hm  in  the  government  to  which  they  were  at- 
^ehedt  The  reapeet  which  the  pregudioes  of 
^M»ki«d  have^  ever  conceded  to  high  birth  and 
Mime  obtaiiied  for  the  nobles  the  object  which 
tbey  coyeied>  s^d  in  all  the  Lombard  republica 
the  principal  dignities  of  the  magistracy  were 
long  entnialed  to  the  superior  familiea.  It  may, 
hewever,  be  presumed  that  the  haughty  spirit  of 
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the  feudal  aristocracy  could  with  difficulty  endure 
the  assumption  of  equality  in  a  class  of  men  upon 
whose  condition  they  had  been  habituated  to  look 
with  contempt;  while  on  the  other  himd  €be 
burghers^  in  the  insolence  of  rising  importance, 
were  not  likely  to  use  their  success  with  modera* 
tion,  still  less  to  brook  any  outrage  of  the  rights 
of  a  free  democracy.  On  one  occasion,  in  parti* 
1041  cular,  at  Milan,  a  casual  insult,  offered  in  the 
streets  by  one  of  the  nobles  to  a  plebeian,  was  the 
cause  of  a  furious  commotion,  in  which  the  foiid* 
fied  residences  of  the  nobles  within  the  walls  were 
demolished  in  one  day  by  the  citizens,  and  their 
order  a  second  time  expelled  fr^m  the  city.  But 
the  inhabitants  depended  for  food  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  the  banished  nobles  held 
with  their  retainers ;  the  nobles  on  their  part  had 
already  found  themselves  too  weak  to  support  a 
contest  with  the  citizens,  and  both  factions  were 
prudent  enough  to  discover  that  their  common 
interests  were  identified  with  the  safety  of  the 
1044  state.  A  pacification  was  effected,  and  the  nobles 
resumed  their  abode  in  the  city  and  their  share 
in  its  government 
cmiooBsu*  The  supreme  administration  of  affidrs  in  the 
citiei.  Lombard  republics,  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
was  entrusted  to  consuls,  of  whom  there  were 
usually  two,  though  in  some  instances  more. 
At  once  the  judges  and  generals  of  the  state, 
they  were  elected  annually  by  the  votes  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  was  their  business  to  convoke  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  republic  upon  extra- 
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ordinary  occasions.  But  as  these  bodies  were  CHAP: 
too  numerous  for  the  convenient  dispatch  of  ^^- 
current  affisurs^  two  councils  were  chosen  by  the  ^^i^v^ 
people  to  assist  and  control  their  magistrates. 
The  smaller  and  more  select  of  these,  that  of  the 
eredenza  or  secrecy,  regulated  financial  concerns, 
guided  the  external  relations  of  the  republic,  and 
watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  consuls:  the 
other,  the  senate  or  great  council,  permanently 
represented  the  sovereign  people.  Every  law  or 
measure  of  national  importance  necessarily  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  council  of  eredenza 
and  of  the  senate,  before  it  could  be  submitted 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  which,  at 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the  city,  met  in 
some  public  place  to  ratify  or  annul  the  pro- 
position. 

The  military  system  of  the  republics  was  assi-  Their  moi- 
milated  to  the  forms  of  their  civil  government. 
The  consuls  commanded  the  levies,  and  the  peo- 
ple chose  their  own  officers  of  inferior  rank. 
The  cities  of  Lombardy  were  divided,  usually  ac- 
cording to  their  number  of  gates,  into  several 
quarters:  each  of  these  had  its  standard,  and 
gonfalonier  or  ensign  bearer,  under  whose  direc^ 
tion  the  inhabitants,  whenever  an  enemy  threat- 
ened, rushed  in  arms  to  their  proper  gate  and  to 
the  neighbouring  ramparts,  with  the  defence  of 
which  they  were  specially  charged.  Every  citizen 
was  bound  to  serve  the  state,  the  artisans  on  foot, 
the  gentlemen  on  horseback.  The  former  were 
arrayed  in  bands  of  infantry  according  to  the 
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CHAP.  qiMKteir  wbiicli  ib97  ¥i1li»%l}te4  '•  <ih«  l«tt^  w«w 
II.     ^orpUed  iAV>  tjroop^  ol  ofkvaiFy,  ol  whk^  e«di 


cbo^m  pwtiofli  in,  tjverx  qu^rte^  were  urmed* 
ligtitl;  witt  ti«  (^Q^srl^w/  hf^yily  with  ih^  kpg 

h»lm^,  ^e  lnjOiCQ,  4^^  the  i^okl^f ;  \mfi  ikfi  m9ie 

qC  tl^<}  citi^ewi  )i«i  00  oj^r  ti^uM^  ikWK  tib#Hr 

fmglf^  witl^  tbQ  l«o««  w^  in.  hat}t>erk8,  or  «9»ta 

pf  tin9t?<k  w*iL '^ 
8»c>br  sn-     But  ft  tikgol^  i«v«iti#ii  wM^s4  t^  oofQe  tlK> 

▼eatioD  of 

***" .  fuWtoA  *¥e;  free  9wUtN»  of  li^nil^dy^  Thw  wa» 
tl;^  QSno^ciiQbt  Of  gx^  9ta«diMNl  cimt  c^  the  ^t9i» ; 
iA  i»  awid  tQ  havj^  be^q  &^%  u^ed  by  Erib^ft^  arcb^ 
IwAlMop.  of  Hils»,  m  tbe  war  Qf  10^^  in  which  thiei 
citizens  supported  him  against  the  rural  nobility^ 
and  it  etoon  came  to  be  introduced  injlo  th^e  array 

ot  aU  the  repubUcs.  It  waa  a  ca;r  upo9  £9Uf 
i9(h9eK  painted  x^,  and  so  heavy  that  it  waa 
drawn  by  Som  puirs  of  o^eo,  with  splendid,  tm^ 
j^ngp  of  %car^  In  the  oe^trei  raised  ui^on  a 
mast,  which  was,  <^wi^d  by  a  gdd^  orb^  flcMg^ 
tib^  bann^ff  of  t}»  v^^blic^  aivJ,  beneath  it^  the 
Saviour  extended}  on  the  cxo^a  appeared  to  pow 
bQ(iediction  on  the  surrounding  hoQt    Tw<^  plat- 

*  If  tto  leader  bo  curioiia:     sc^m  le  afitjfhiMi  itfttwoey^  a 
for  more  information  on  this     vols*  foL     Without  the 


subject  of  Italian  armour,   I  anceofMuratori,  I  should  per- 

can  confidently  refbr  him  to  petually  stumble  in  mj  Italian 

'  tbQ  posd^umoiis  work  of  Hnr  joume y. 
ratoriy  called  ^  Dissertaxioni 
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tm^  ocoiiipie4  the  ^air  P  fro9t  V^  behj.Qd  tlw  CHAP. 
msit,  the  fii^st  fUe/i  iifith  a  f^^  of  the  xnQfA  ^^ 
valiant  soldiers  of  the  mriQy^  th$  chpseo,  gmrd  q( 
the  stwdfurdy  thei  latter  wi^  %  Vai^d  of  mwtial 
mu9ic.  Fedings  of  religioB  andt  of  iplitary  glof y 
were  stmiigely  asaociate^l  wkh  tl^  cfurrocqio.  It 
wa9  w  unit^tioii  of  the  Jewi^.  vk  of  the  coye^. 
rmit,  n^  it  wa^  firova  ite^  pU^tform  that  a  chitpjis^o^ 
adinkwterecl  the  hqkj  QJ^Qes  of  Qhmtianp^  to^ 
t)M9  vDQQr.  It  thus  \j#Qame  saqr^  i/h  the  oy«ft  of 
the^  citiaens*  and  to  syji^  it  to  fall  mtp  the  han4ii 
<^  iMi  rae^nQr  entailed  ip^to^rabk  dlisigirace*  The. 
tliipkert  of  the  ha^e  ever  encirde4  the  carro^o ; 
it  guided  the  advam^^  the  dvly  of  jlt9  def^m 
g%ye  order  aiid  a  raUying  point  in.  reti^eat»  mA  itc 
W»  in  every  situation  oakulated  to  reniedy  tho 
^hmiee  of  dvhqiplino  a^d  th^  unakilftthwsa  of 
militwry  Qiov^p!#i«t  whioh  hdongf4  to  that  9g9% 
U  afforded  a  commom  o^ti:e^  a  priiidple  ofi 
weight  and  depth  aikl  sohdAty,.  to  th«  untrained 
in&Qtry  of  the  dtixem^  wd  «nftbl^  theio  t» 
reuj^  wi^out  difigk^ulty  %h»,  iwpetiioua  chwrge^  of 
the  itiudal  chivalry.  Ia  tlva  re«p^et  the  c«n3ocy$io!^ 
was  a  moat  sagaclom  Qxped^eat^  an4  completd^ 
nawere4  the  puxpose  of  ita  wvegtofj  kt  xwdeH^g 
the  cayi^  of  the  feudal  nohtea  poweiJem  agaiwt 
the  thick  masaes  of  th@  hurghers ;  and^  if  th^ 
movements  of  the  car  were  incompatible  with 
celerity  of  (derations,  this  defect  coxiMt  he  little 
9preciate4  where  to.  moy^  wijthojit  confusion  at 
an  had  beei^  previoualy  iMoJoiQwn^  To  nMurch 
itraight  forward  towards  an  enemyj  ao4  to  fightu 
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CHAP,  were  the  only  tactics :  the  ranged  battle,  or  the 
^^'  predatonr  incursion  to  carry  off  the  harvests  of  a 
::^  foe,  theLr  bu«.e«  otTLv^gn. 
AdTaiiU|et  The  confidcnce  which  the  Lombard  citizens 
fiJdtiUelui  *^9^^  ^  *^^  fi^'d'  ^^  wrought  to  a  tone  of 
Srit'Tthi  ^o'^^t  defiance  from  the  security  which  they 
meaosofde-  enjoved  withiu  the  walls  of  their  towns.    Until 

fence  to  ^    '' 

^ofit-  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  means  of 
defence  for  fortified  places  were  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  attack.  The  moveable  towers,  pent* 
houses,  battering  rams,  and  machines  for  throw- 
mg  stones  and  darts,  usual  in  ancient  sieges,  con* 
tinned  with  little  change  to  form  the  only  re- 
sources of  the  middle  ages  in  the  assault  of  for- 
tresses ;  and  these  cumbrous  engines  of  offence 
were  advantageously  opposed  by  the  thick  and 
lofty  walls,  flanked  by  towers,  and  fronted  by  a 
broad  and  deep  moat,  which  composed  the  de- 
fences of  cities.  Within  these  strong  bulwarks 
and  impassable  trenches,  and  in  the  midst  of  well 
peopled  streets,  the  industrious  citizens  of  Lom- 
bardy  dwelt  secure  from  the  licence  of  freebooters 
and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants.  Their 
crafts  became  respectable  and  even  honorable; 
they  grew  wealthy  and  numerous ;  and  many  of 
their  cities  attained  a  larger  population  than  the 
capitals  of  any  of  the  European  kingdoms  of  the 
age. 
Piindpd  Pavia  and  Milan  had  long  been  the  greatest 
Lonbardy.  amoug  thcsc  dtics,  aud  with  the  increase  of 
riches  and  (tower  their  early  rivalry  darkened  into 
inveterate  hatred.    Pavia,  seated  at  the  confluence 
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of  the  Tesino  and  the  Po,  seemed  to  hold  the    CHAP, 
keys  of  the  Lombard  waters,  aad  her  barks,  laden      ^* 

^  FABX  I. 

with  the  produce  of  the  firuitful  plams  through  v^v-w 
which  these  rivers  flow,  descended  into  the 
Adriatic  and  exchanged  their  raw  freights  for  the 
mano&ctures  and  the  merchandize  of  Venice. 
The  population  and  riches  of  Pavia  swelled  the 
pride  which  she  inherited  as  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Lombard  kings  and  the  site  of  their 
palaces;  but,  in  numerical  strength  and  in  real 
hnportance,  she  was  still  second  to  Milan.  That 
city  had  perhaps  preserved  a  large  population 
from  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire :  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  luxuriantly  fertile,  the  cli* 
mate  is  pure  and  healthful ;  but  these  advantages 
were  equally  enjoyed  by  other  Lombard  cities,  and 
it  must  have  been  from  some  unexplained  cause 
that  Milan  outstripped  them  all  in  the  numbar  and 
riches,  the  warlike  spirit,  and  the  profitable  in- 
dustry of  her  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Cremona 
was  next  in  consequence  to  these  two  great  rival 
ci^itals ;  and  Lodi,  Crema,  Como,  Tortona, 
Brescia,  Novara,  Bergamo,  and,  farther  off,  Mo« 
dena,  Parma,  Verona,  R^gio,  Placentia,  Ferrara, 
iod  Bologna,  were  among  the  considerable  cities 
which  were  invigorated  by  the  genius  of  fi'eedom. 

But,  unhiq>pily,  the  conduct  pursued  by  these  Thmr  ■m- 
republics  in  their  external  relations  was  not  al-  «t<MBBd 
ways  of  a  character  to  merit  that  interest  in  their  or  Moh 
fiite  which  the  spirit  that  Inreathed  through  their 
free  institutions  is  so  powerfully  calculated  to 
excite.     With  that  restless  desire  of  tyrannizing 


eaol 
other. 


M  RmnmT  x>r  italt. 

^tlAP.  Wer  weiakeir  Neighbours  firmn  i^liich  a  democntj 

*a£;i.  fc  wldom  6lcemt>t,  they  idayed  over  Again,  as  has 
%««^»v«ii^  ^ti^^^™  ^^7  observted,  the  tn^edy  of  afticSent 
fiteefcby  with  ail  its  circmnstanoes  of  inveterate 
katred,  unjust  ambition,  atatd  atrocioiB  retalnitibft, 
tbdagh  inth  less  consummate  acton  upon  the 
sotoe.  The  Milane6e>  who  were,  at  no  very  tfii- 
la&t  period,  th^nselves  to  taste  of  the  drqs^  of 
misery,  were  umreleiiting  opf»essors  of  the  snialler 
kvpublios,  at  the  opening  of  the  twelftli  century. 

1111  After  a  war  of  f6vr  yeaars  they  took  tiie  city  of 
Lodi  by  assaute,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  knd,  ^^ 
trifouting  the  survivii^  ulhaftitants  into  sut  opett 
villages,  exercised  over  them  a  gailmg  and  cruel 
tyranny.  Seven  years  afterwards  they  eommeaseed 
k  more  difficult  wat  with  the  little  city  of  Como, 
the  siege  of  which,  repeated  during  ten  sUeeessive 
iummers,  terminated,  alter  an  heroic  r^istaEitod 
on.t^e  part  of  the  inhabitanto,  ita  their  subjection 

1128  tiioiigh  bit  lenient  temut  t6  the  con^ulering  v^ 
Iniblia  But  though  Milan  was  odk>uri^y  pre-- 
eminent in  her  career  T>f  tyranny,  others  of  the 
mb^e  powerftd  republics  were  not  free  from  the 
same  reproach.  Vremonif  in  the  Itot  yeat  of  Ite 
ete v^ith  century,  atta<^ked  and  subjugated  the  txtf 
of  Crema;  and  Pavil^  soibe  years  later,  wai  mko- 
eessfhl  iii  the  work  of  oppression  against  Tottotaa. 
These  and  other  tyraniiical  enterprizes  had  ffiled 
all  Lombordy  with  Various  attimosttiei  and  inapbM- 
ealde  hatreds.    At  the  period  when  ttie  empectH^ 

1125  Heilry  Y.  dosed  his  life,  i^rtly  after  the  peaoft 
of  Worms,  most  of  th6  Lombard  cities  were 
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tegued  wHb  Mik^  in  the  wa)r  iigeAA^t  the  uide-  CHaK 
pitttlinie  of  Cotkh ;  but,  id  the  year  Mowte|;      ^ 
tke  ftutt^nder  of  t^t  town,  the  aittempt  df  Crnna  >Itv^«^ 
to  Hmm  <dir  the  Cremonese  ydke  had  sepamtdl 
iMtiMtiy  into  tw»  great  &etietii»)  or  leagued,  6f 
neatly  equal  fbrced^     Mtlim>  inte  whose  wmi    1129 
Crema  had  thrown  hefself>  e^ctendled  )[>roteotbn 
to  that  little  etate,  and  was  su^ipbrted  by  severti 
repubUes ;  w^e  Pavia,  Pleieentia,  NoYara>  nnd 
Brescia  were  aerMyed  on  the  other  side  as  fhe  allies 
(^Ctemoi^^ 

the  local  eauses  oiT  contention  between  these 
weB4)alatieed  powers  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
tisjptttes  which  arose  fbr  the  sueeessioki  to  the 
smpire,  en  the  death  ei  Henry  V.  who  left  km  Deathorth. 
ftUUbreb  66  Inbdtit  Ms  dignity.    Geiftttftiiy  wia  g^^rv^ 
divided  b^twe^  the  riviil  preteniiiiMd  ad  th6  i^^ 

m  A  ±  to  UI6  6111' 

iiMUM  bt  Saxony  abd  Swftbift.    Lotliiili«,  duke  of  pi»< 
SlaoMy>  wa«  pyookiAed  ett^er<»  by  tite  Geiuua    ^^^ 
Hei  t  Irat  the  tlK^o  bt-othera  of  the  ho\i6e  Of  l$w&bltt> 
iilit>^6  of  Heo^  v.,  0t)i>08ed  theit  tltSttsB  to  i^ 
^efMioA;  Bud  one  of  tht^>  Conirkl,  duke  of 
ftHttOltiflb  testtkntftg  tiie  yoyal  ^tle,  pttsOd  into    1128 
Ittly^  ttBd>  irith  thd  tfap)>on  Of  Hib  Milaft«6e» 
iMtited  the  crOWA  of  Lo«kbiurdy  Uk  their  eSty. 
But  Ub  poirer  wis  uneqiutl  td  hte  aml^tioiai ;  dud, 
wlfen  Lothftire  eht^ted  Italy  ita  his  t«rtt,  with  bo    1132 
fe(41e  «a  iitmy  th&t  he  ezdted  the  Hdici^e  of  the 


Bluratori  Annali,  A.  D.  vol.  i.  pp.  S43 — 345,  &c.  Sis- 
H00~llit9>  and  Aftdq.  lid.  moikU,  T«k  i.  pp.  4^— 408C 
IKncrt.  45  and  45.  ijallant     and  vol.  ii.  pp.  1— ISO. 
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Italians,  Conrad  waa  obliged  to  retire  idto  Ger- 
many with  humiliation,  before  even  his  scanty 
array.  Lothaire  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome  from  Honorius  IL  by  whom  he  was  sup* 
ported ;  but,  contrary  to  the  established  custom, 
his  coronation  took  place  in  the  church  of  St 
John,  in  the  Lateran,  for  an  anti-pope  ruled  in 
the  Vatican;  and  the  new  emperor,  after  the 
ceremony,  hastily  abandoned  Rome  and  Italy* 
pljS^y!*'*'  There  is  no  circumstance  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  the  popedom  tlian  the  alternations  of 
weakness  and  strength  which  its  annals  ejdiibit 
When  circumstances  favored  the  pretensions  of 
papal  arrogance,  or  when  the  tiara  graced  the 
brows  of  a  master  spirit,  we  are  certain  to  find 
new  assumptions  of  authority,  and  fresh  advances 
successfully  established  towards  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion over  the  universe:  when  schisms  dis- 
turbed the  church,  or  m^i  of  weak  character 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  we  are  astonished  at 
the  decline  of  pontifical  rule.  But  these  powe^ 
less  intervals  were  moments  of  slumber  not  of 
decay;  and,  when  the  talents  of  the  reigning 
pope  or  the  progress  of  events  admitted  the 
developement  of  papal  ambition,  we  invariably 
discover  that  the  energies  of  the  church  have 
merely  been  dormant,  and  that  they  have  not 
retrograded  from  the  highest  point  that  they  had 
formerly  gained.  On  the  death  of  Paschal  IL 
who,  with  his  predecessor,  had  emulated  the 
pride  and  prosecuted  the  views  of  Gregory  VII.> 
the  hostile  influence  of  two  powerful  R(»nan  fsb- 
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imlies  in  the  conclave  of  cardinals  produced  doable  CHAP, 
elections^  and  alone  and  scandalous  schism  in  the       ^^* 

— —  PART  1. 

papacy.  The  citizens  of  Rome  availed  them-  s^^-v^ 
selves  of  the  disorders  of  the  times  to  re-establish 
their  republican  independence  and  their  import- 
ance, which  the  vigorous  reign  of  Gregory  and 
his  successors  had  formerly  destroyed  In  their 
opposition  to  the  popes  they  were  instigated  by 
the  exhortations  of  a  republican  monk,  Arnold  of  ^^^^ 
Brescia,  who,  with  a  singular  spirit  for  one  of  his 
order,  devoted  his  remarkable  eloquence  and  the 
wdght  of  irreproachable  morals  and  orthodox 
fiuth  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  What- 
ever were  his  motives,  he  satisfied  the  conviction 
of  his  hearers  when  he  inveighed  Against  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  union  of  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  popedom.  The 
Roman  republic  was  restored  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  the  popes  were  compelled  to  recognize  its 
authority ;  and  Arnold  pf  Brescia,  after  suffering 
persecution  and  exile,  became  the  real  master  of  1145 
Rome. 

After  the  first  expedition  of  the  emperor  Lo-  Reigns  or 
thaire  into  Italy,  several  years  elapsed  before  he  row^ET* 
again  crossed  the  Alps.     In  this  interval  his  rival,  luS^im 
Conrad,  though  he  had  received  the  crown  of 
Ixmibardy,  submitted  to  his  authority;  and  Lo-     1136 
thaire    at   length   descended   into    Italy    again 
with  a  more  respectable  force  than  had  formerly 
accompanied  him.    His  presence  had  a  momentary 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  of 
Naples,  but  scarcely  any  upon  the  general  aspect  - 

VOL.1.  H  , 
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of  Italy.    He  died,  after  a  short  an^  gkmowir 
campaigi^  on  ^  ipetiirn  to.  Germany ;  and  w^ 
succeeded,  in  the  foUoMfing  year,  by  Conrad  1 11^ 
1 137    the  same  prince  who  had  formerly  contended  ipnth 
m.         him  for  the  ^QP^r^^  crown ;  apd^  whose  reign  «| 
^urtee^  yean  isi  altogether  unconnected  w^h 
Italiian  histiory^,  sinjQe,  during  the  whole  g^f  the^ 
periodi  he  neithier  appealed  in  th^  kingdom,  nor 
exercised  the  slj^ghjtesjli  i^i^fluence  oveif  ijts  aSgura. 
He  left  an  i^&nt  son ;  but  the  Qerman  diet^^ 
setting  a^iji^,  the  chuww  of  tljie.  mioftr  Vy  t^ 
Aoeeuioii    a^vice  0^  tho  dyiug  empei;or  himself  ekictjsd  for 
a^H»«iMM  his  su/ccessoi;  h^s.  nephew,  Fre^ecia  Barb^FP^s^. 
rill  erowD.  chi^^  of  S^fsiffSL,^  thei^  in  the  flower  qf,  hia  ag^  ^$4 
t^i?  ^^opt  pow^i^fnl  pru^ce  of  Gei^nany..    Equflfy 
^Ili^ed  to,  the  two  pripicely  families  whpse^  riyaliy 
had  long  distracted  Qrenn^y,  Frederic  conceoe 
trate4i  in  his.  person  the  cpp^i^^S  affections  aii4 
interests  of  their  £Eu;tions,  and  iirielded  the  whole 
feudal  strength  of  tM  kingdom.    His  eleyation  to 
the  th^on^  of  Germany  intrp4nced  a,  new  ma  of 
splendour  and  power  for  the  imperial  dignity; 
but  it  also  opens  th^  mpst^^boriovs  and  interesting 
epoch  in  the  chequered  story  of  Ili^iaii,  inde- 
pendence. 
His  oharac-      lu  Frcdcric  Barbarossa  the  Italians  were  des- 

W^ftV    AV^tfV    A  ■■ft 

i»ti<Mu  ^i  tined  to  find  a  very  diffeprei^t  sovereign  firopd  their 
''^'  last  emperoQs,  who  had  rarely  appeared  in  Italy, 
and  with  forces  qqite  ipadequate  to  the  m^unl;^- 
n^nce  qt  their  authority*  The  talents  of  Fre* 
di^ric  w^re  of  the,. highest  order,  an4  h^.  wiift 
aj^tiye,  enterprising,  and  valiant;  but  these  ffi- 
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fiMtlNtty  t&mp^t,  a  sy^ttMti£  iqcfle;tibfe  ctuelty,  ^^- . 
Md  4  halughty  <^iie^  thM  Ms  imp^riaT  rigMtf 
entitted  Mffi,  aii  the  iVLceemor  of  Au^tidtus,  fb^th^ 
des^otfc  domimdn  of  ike  6af{ft.  The  eoMj^ctero^ 
ilnd'  the  Qnrant  haive  M^6r  #airt6d  tlteftr  a]^ogftstsf 
immig  men  wkc  are'  diazi^i^  b>>  the  vea^y  of 
warlflDe  renown  dud  &wed  by  the  eontem^la^tion! 
of  stapefldoufr  p&wet  ;>  but>  to  the-  edim  «;f«  of 
jj^osdphjr^  the  chabra;6ter  o^  Frdderib  Bb*Bar6l^, 
»  of  afl  t94)f6y  Ufce  Himy  have  hat&^sed  dAtiM^tf 
asi  outraged  htmumity,  will  sippeit  only  ^  a) 
itdug  o^et  Hmt  the  imttihigled  deti^staCl6A'  of 
HkankincL  Coi^etm^  of  power^  greedy'  of  military 
(^ly,  aaid  ewjoyhig'  the  tmdivide^  obedience  &f 
nmoetioiiB  and  warlike  ncAles,  Frederid  looked 
upon  Italy  as  a  fair  fidd  fbr  hii^  grJEu^pii^  ambitibn 
and  formidable  array,  fonmediately  ntfoetr  his  ac^^ 
ceski(m  he  anmmoned'  all  the  vassals  of  the  Ger- 
iHm  crown  to  be  in  readiness,  within'  two  yeatisi, 
to  BXtetkd  him^  on  an  expedition  into  Itialy ;  acnd  he 
coaehided'  an  alliance  with  pope  Eugene*  IL  wHo^ 
prbmised'  to  place  the  imperial  crown  on  hisf* 
head,  and  whom  in  return  he  undettook  td-  disliver' 
from  the  thnddom  of  the  Roman  repuUic. 

But  it  was'  towarda  tile-  firee  ecmmkunities  of 
Isalbudy  tbat  the  impatieni^e  wd  resentment  of 
Fved^c  w^re  most  sftrongly  directed  To  hi^ 
absbhrte  pr^tensiodcr,  the  independebce  of  those 
eitiev  was  mere  rebellion  which  it  behot^  him 
to  erUah,  their  auocesirful  effiMrts  to  govern  tfaem-^ 
aelvea,  an  intolerable  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 

h2 
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his  crown,  which  his  dignity  required  him  to 
uphold.  In  this  temper  he  unhappily  found  too 
much  reason,  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Lorn* 
bard  cities  towards  each  other,  for  his  interference 
and  common  oppression  of  them  all.  Forty-two 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Milanese  had 
conq>leted  the  destruction  of  Lodi,  and  scattered 
its  citizens  into  villages ;  the  generation  of  the 
conquerors  and  of  the  oppressed  had  alike  passed 
away,  and  liberty  might  be  known  only  to  the 
sons  of  the  Lodese  by  the  lamentations  of  their 
parents.  But  the  spirit  of  a  firee  people  is  an 
undying  inheritance ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi 
had  continued  to  cherish  in  their  defenceless  vil- 
lages the  fond  memory  of  ruined  independence, 
and  the  bitter  sense  of  present  humiliation. 
1153  Two  of  them  happening  accidentally  to  be  at 
Constance  when  Frederic  held  a  diet  there,  in  the 
year  after  his  accession,  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor,  and  implored  him,  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  justice,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  their  country.  The  designs  of  Frederic  suffi- 
ciently disposed  him  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to 
their  prayer ;  and  he  inunediately  dispatched  an 
order  to  the  Milanese  to  re-establish  the  people 
of  Lodi  in  their  ancient  privileges,  and  to  renounce 
the  jurisdictioli  over  them  which  they  had  arro- 
gated to  themselves.  But  such  was  the  tetror 
inspired  by  the  Milanese  power,  that,  when  the 
imperial  messenger  arrived  in  Italy,  the  magis- 
trates of  Lodi  disclaimed  the  complaints  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  the  people  were  overwhelmed 
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by  a  horrible  dread  of  snmmary  vengeance  from 
the  formidable  republic^  against  which  the  remote 
assistance  of  Frederic  appeared  no  protection* 
By  the  Milanese  themselves  the  order  to  set  the 
people  of  Lodi  at  liberty  was  received  with  violent 
indignation  and  contempt ;  and  the  imperial  en- 
voy escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  But  the  consuls  of  Milan,  learning 
the  approaching  entrance  of  the  emperor  into 
Italy,  were  unwilling  to  provoke  his  anger  by  any 
attack  upon  the  people  of  Lodi ;  and  they  even, 
with  the  other  Lombard  cities,  sent  to  him  the 
presents  which  it  was  customary  to  offer  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  Frederic,  passing  the  Alps,  entered  f^^^  ^^ 
Itdy  through  the  Trentine  valley  at  the  head  wtoiuiy. 
of  aJl  his  German  vassals,  and  with  a  more  brilliant 
and  powerful  army  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  ever  led  into  Lombardy.  Advancing  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Placentia,  he  opened  the  ancient 
fieudal  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom  on 
the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  on  the  Po.  Here  com- 
plaints of  the  ambition  of  Milan  poured  in  frt>m 
various  quarters.  The  consuls  of  Lodi  now  re- 
peated the  supplications  which  they  had  formerly 
disavowed ;  those  of  Como  had  similar  intreaties 
to  prefer  for  protection  against  the  Milanese 
tyranny ;  and  the  deputies  of  Pavia;  Cremona, 
and  Novara,  from  inveterate  hatred  to  M3an, 
wore  ranged  in  support  of  the  same  cause.  But 
the  consuls  of  Milan  were  ready  to  reply  to  the 
charges  of  their  enemies,  and  they  were  seconded 
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CHAp>  in  tfie  mgry  ^ifiwuwimii  wUob  was  carried  on 
fi*     )if|iMr9  ^  emperor*  by  the  dleleg0tes  of  CresM, 

^^!^^  ^Ffinm  T^itoiia^  Plw^^tia*  Aiid  ^^ 

He  fttuokt      T^e  p^y  of  P^'Tia  WAS  evidently  the  weaker ; 

if  Ma!li**'*  9r4  tJie  imidio«#  poliay  of  Fredaic,  therefore, 
iinip^Ufd  blm  to  throw  Ub  fiword  into  their  scale. 
MUa*  stood  19  no  need  of  hia  aid ;  hut  she  once 
subdued^  her  opponento  i^ere  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand him.  He  at  Stmt,  hoi^erer,  diaaemhled^  and 
Qommanded  bath  the  leagues,  who  had  already 
COUHpen^ed  desnitory  hostittties,  to  lay  down  their 
tin^s  mi  aw^t  his  decision  at  Novara.  Breaking 
HP  the  diet>  he  began  his  march  thiou^  the 
Milanese  territory  towards  that  place ;  and,  makr. 
if^  it  a  cause  of  offence  against  the  consuls  of 
the  republ^Q  who  conducted  him  cm  his  route 
that  th^  s>ipply  of  pravisixms  was  iaaufficient  for 
hi^  W9&t^f^  anny,  he  rejected  all  thdir  suhmiisdlYe 
^rts.  to  av^ert  his  dis^Jeaauce,  and  gave  oyer  the 
cwptry  to  ^  and  rapmo.  The  people  of  Milaa 
9PW  WW  that  the  tyrant  was  in^oraliie;  and 
th^y.  b$gm  to.  prepare  for  a  vigoixius  reaiaton^e. 
Th^y  streogthmied  ttie  woika  o£  their  capitoli^ 
cQ^ected  supplies,  and  confirmed  theii;  alliance 
Yith  tfo?  citiies  of  their  party>  The  storm  somi^ 
hiwst  vpon  the  confedem^.  Fi^deric,  aftes  paasr 
iiig  into  the  territory  of  Turm  aqd  VerceUi,  andr 
ree^iving  those  citiea,  dioiigh  they  gai^^medi 
theffi£iely^  as  republics,  into  his  fiivoc,  returned 
towards  Fayiaf  tmd  on  his  niaick  satiated  Im 
vengeance  agaii^t  the  city  of  AjAi  and  the  Utile 
town  of  Chieci.  wbidi  had  dan^d  to.  espouse  the 
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tense  df  kidqpendencie.    Tl^dr  <AWiem;  a^trttst-  (MAl^i 
ing  the  i^ttength  of  their  defence*,  (Led  &t  hh   ^^^^  ^ 
approach ;  and  t^rederic,  f  edudng  their  desetted  \^^/^ 
ktbitations  to  ashed^  dreir  niear  t6  Tortona,  and 
Order^  that  republic;  to  r^tiounce  the  alfiahce  of 
M3an  for  that  of  Pavia.    But  the  tnagisttates  Of 
tliid  IHtle  state  replied  Irith  a  noblie  spirit  thai 
thejr  wert3  not  u^ed  to  dei^ert  thei^  allies  ih  thii 
kour  of  adveftily :  and  thfe  numerous  army  of 
Fi^federic  sot  do^n  before  their  Walls. 

Tile  lower  piart  of  the  city  #as  little  susceptible  s«g«^of 
of  defence,  and  the  etaiperor  soon  made  himself  1155 
ma^r  of  it ;  but  tHk  upper  town,  elevated  on  a 
tocky  hill,  was  strong  by  sft^ation  and  art*  The 
M3anese  threw  two  hundred  df  th6ir  best  citi^eni 
kto  the  place,  induced  i^ome  of  the  rural  nobility 
6f  Liguria  to  dhare  in  the  defence,  atid  for  two 
Months  enabled  the  people  of  TortOna,  Wi^h  these 
HiB,  to  defy  the  imperial  poWen  The  empei^otr 
pressed  the  siege  with  skill  a^nd  obsttna6]^ ;  and 
Ms  machines — ^the  balist£^  of  the  anciettti^ — ^threw 
such  masses  of  rock  into  ihe  city,  that  upon  one 
occasion  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were! 
buried  under  the  &11  of  a  single  piece.  But 
despair  lent  incredible  strength  to  the  besieged : 
their  en^eers  eountermined  the  subterranean 
approaches  of  the  assailants  under  the  only  towei^ 
Which  Was  ndt  pladed  ori  il  tock,  and  suffocated 
(he  enemy  in  t^ir  own  galleries ;  the  sallies 
of  the  citizens  Were  frequent  and  terrible ;  and 
Frederic  vainly  endeavoured  to  B,^e  them  into 
surrender  by  erecting  gibbets  before  the  wafisy 
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GHAP*  and^  with  execrable  barbarity,  hanging  the  few 
^^*      prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  m  the  defence  of 
,^,^v^  ^^^^  liberties.    The  horrors  of  thirst  at    last 
accomplished  that  which  the  sword  could  not 
effect :  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  poisoning  witii 
sulphur  the  only  fountain — ^it  was  without  the 
waUs — ^to  which  the  sallies  of  the  heroic  burghans 
could  afford  them  access;  and,  aftw  wdy-two 
days  of  mcessant  combats,  they  capitulated  for 
their  lives  and  personal  freedom.    Their  town 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  citizens  of  Mihm 
afforded  them  an  hospitable  refuge. 
coTOMtioo^      After  this  victory,  Frederic  made  his  triumphal 
«t  p«Ti»,     entry  into  Pavia,  and  there  received  the  crown  of 
Lombardy.    But,  instead  of  pursuing  his  success 
against  Milan,  his  ambition  was  dazzled  by  the 
desire  of  wearing  his  imperial  crown;  and  1^ 
inarched  towards  Rome  to  accept  it  from  pope 
Adrian  IV.  who,  on  the  death  of  Eugene  III.  and 
after  the  short  reign  of  his  successor,  Anastasius 
IV.,  had  ascended  the  papal  chair.     Barbarossa 
carried  into  Rome  his  hatred  of  popular  liberty ; 
the  citizens  trembled  before  his  sword ;  and  their 
eloquent  adviser,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.    Frederic  consigned  the  unhappy 
monk  to  the  inhuman  vengeance  of  the  pope,  and 
he  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
council  which  had  unjustly  condemned  him  for 
heresy.    After  this  tragedy,  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  met  to  cement  their  blood-stained  alli- 
ance ;  and  such  was  now  the  measure  of  pontificid 
arrogance,  that  Adrian  obliged  the  haughty  em- 
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peror  to  hold  his  stirrup,  while  he  descended  CHAP, 
from  his  mule,  before  he  would  bestow  upon      ^^- 
him  the  kiss  of  peace.    After  receiving  the  impe-  s^^v^ 
rial  diadem,  and  punishing  the  Romans  for  a  ^V. 
popular  insurrection,  Frederic  was  compelled  to 
dibband  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  at  Ancona, 
finr  his  German  vassals  were  impatient  to  return 
by  different  routes  to  their  country ;  and,  with 
his  remaining  followers,  traversing  Romagna,  and 
the  Mantuan  and  Veronese  territory,  he  himself  re- 
oitered  Germany  by  Trent  and  Balzano,  after  an 
absence  of  one  year. 

The  army  of  Frederic  had  no  sooner  quitted  coDtioued 
Lombardy  for  Rome,  than  the  Milanese  rebuilt  b^tweeiTtbe 
Tortona  at  their  own  expence,  and  by  the  volun*  S^'nuw 
tary  labour  of  their  citizens.    They  then,  taking  *"'' 
advantage  of  the  emperor's  return  to  Germany, 
proceeded  to  punish  those  who,  equally  interested 
with  themselves  in  the  liberties  of  Italy,  had  made 
common  cause  with  the  foreign  oppressor.    They    1157 
defeated  the  people  of  Pavia  and  Novara,  and  the 
nuurquis  of  Montferrat ;  and,  by  their  successes, 
completely  re-established  the  reputation  of  their 
arms.    With  less  justifiable  violence  they  expelled 
the  injured  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwellings ; 
they  strengthened  their  own  walls  and  rural  castles ; 
they  formed  closer  relations  of  mutual  defence 
widi  tl^ir  allies;  and  Frederic  soon. learnt  that 
his  presence  in  Italy  could  alone,  prevent  the 
whole  of  Lombardy  from  being  drawn  into  a  con- 
federacy  against  him.    He  convoked  all  the  Ger- 
nan  vassals  of  the  empire  for  a  second  expedition 
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CHAP«  beyond  the  Alps ;  and,  after  an  absence  of  two 
^^      Ye$n,  descended  from  die  mountidns  agaih  widi 
v^^^  tiie  flower  of  the  Geiman  nobility  and  an  imMense 
11S8    anny.    When  fak  nombers  were  augttMtted  by 
the  feudal  array  of  the  Italian  nobles  and  die  i$tm- 
tingents  of  the  cities^  almost  aH  of  whom  txsattU 
bated  their  militia,  either  vdlltogly  or  from  th^ 
terror  of  his  overwhebnmg  force,  he  had  assembled 
fifteen  thousand  Mvaky  mA  one  hundred  thou^ 
sand  kifimtry. 
Blockade        The  whok  of  tys  mighty  power  was  directed 
sion  o'fMi-'  against  Milan,  and  the  people  of  that  city  pre- 
^"'  ptted  with  resolution  fof  the  siege  which  awaited 

them.  The  circuit  of  their  walls  was  ImmeMe^ 
a  broad  and  dwip  fosse  swept  round  the  bulwarks, 
and  Frederic  found  that  Ui  attack  them  with  th^ 
battering  ratn  and  moveable  tow^r  would  be  hi 
vain.  Against  the  numerous  inhabitants  fomiM 
mij^  be  rendered  more  elfedtunl  than  theto  itn 
ghies  of  destrueti<m»  The  Milanese^  bi  the  et*) 
peetatioB  that  the  emperor  would  not  be  abte  Mr 
complete  the  investment  of  so  ^reat  a  dty  off  aB 
sides,  hud  neglected  to  lay  in  sufficient  supplies ; 
and  when  I^redi^c,  by  fihe  skilfol  dispositioti  Af 
his  blockade,  had-  disappointed  their  hopes  and 
repulsed  their  sallies,  the  iimn^»9e  population  be^ 
came  a  prey  first  to  hunger,  and  then  to  Asesaie 
and  despair.  They  yielded  fb  want  and  pe^ 
knee  rath^  than  to  the  arms  of  Ft«deri«,  and  o^ 
tained  favorable  Conditinns»  They  were  com- 
pelled to  renounce  their  Huthority  o^v^  ^e  people 
of  Como  and  LodI,  to  build  a  palace  for  the 
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mftnr,  to  pay  Um  «  large  ransom^  aad  to  CHAP* 
abjoieljiearxegaliaiiriglite:  but  the  poflseaaion  of      ^^^ 
tfadr  i^sitoiy  waa  QODfirmed  to  tbcm^  tbdir  allies      ^ 


wese  included  in  the  capitulation^  they  were 
aBowed  to  maintain  their  confederacy  aad  to 
ehooae  their  own  conBula^  and  the  imperial  army 
was  restricted  from  entering  thdr  waOa. 

Tliqse  tenna  were  not  in  themselves  under  all  ^^^. 
cvcumatances  aeyere ;  faut  it  was  soon  perceived  ^^•^^ 
how  much  £uth  might  be  placed  upon  their  oh*- 
semance.  In  a  diet  which  Fredfidc  held  at  Rota* 
caglia,  after  the  capitulation  of  Mibn,  the  nobles 
aa4  the  clergy  of  Italy  vied  with  eadi  other  m 
eiahii^  the  imperial  preeogatives ;  the  juris* 
otBsuIts  of  Bdognai,  where  the  civil  law  was  now 
bodied,  lent  him  afl  the  aid  of  the  despotic  prtnci- 
pka  which  they  ceold  deduce  from  the  codies  of 
JmrtimaB ;  and  the  rights  of  the  empire  were  so 
ddmed  aa  utterly  ta  destroy  the  independence  of 
tlie  cities.  These  regalian  rights,  as  they  wesre 
tmiied>  were  held  to  beioag  to  the  emperom. 
aloiie^  from  whom  they  had  been  gradually 
nurped;  and,  inirt;ead:  of  the  genetal  su]Hremaey> 
wkh  the  ^Qoymant  of  supplier  of  jHrovision  when*  . 
ei cs  the  sovemign  entered  Italy,  which  the  cities 
had  always  eonoedad  to  the  impeml  authority^ 
die  absolute  posaessioa  of  all  the  ravenues  and 
apportanances  of  gonrenun^it  was  now  ^ra^ed 
Iqr  its  pcangaftive,  and  only  nemitt^  for  a  pe€»* 
aisojp  sttpidatiom  A  move,  inlolemble  innotation> 
MBtneactiataroduced:  an  iinpedalmaglatrate^  witb^ 
Uift  tdtle,  which  afterwarda  beoama  fionous:  in 
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Rerolt  of 
theMUu- 

1159 


Italian  history^  of  podestd,  was  ]^aced  in  each 
city,  ostensibly  to  exeeute  justice  in  appeals  to 
the  imperial  authority,  but  in  reality  to  overawe 
the  republican  consuls.  Frederic  soon  proceeded 
farther;  and,  abolishing  altogether  the  popular 
magistracies,  threw  the  whole  judicial  power  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  officers. 

It  was  this  last  outrage  wliich  stung  the  people 
of  Milan  to  madness.  The  Mthless  tyrant  had 
already  violated  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  them, 
seized  part  of  their  territory,  robbed  them  of 
their  proper  jurisdiction,  subjected  their  allies; 
and  they  now  resolved  rather  to  make  one  despe- 
rate struggle  for  independence  than  tamely  to 
witness  the  gradual  and  total  subversion  of  th^ 
freedom.  After  the  submission  of  Milan  and  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  many  of  the  great  Genmm 
feudatories  had  returned  to  their  homes^  and 
Frederic  had  led  the  remainder  of  his  followers 
into  Romagna,  to  establish  the  imperial  pret^i- 
sions  over  its  cities  and  fiefs.  Circumstances, 
therefore,  fietvored  the  Milanese:  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  "Frederic,  too  weak  at  the  moment  to 
form  the  siege  of  their  city,  contented  himself 
with  putting  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
But  Lombardy  was  prostrate  in  subjection ;  only 
the-Bresdans  and  the  little  state  of  Crema  dared 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  Milan;  and  Frederic^ 
reinforced  from  Germany,  and  supported  by  the 
cities  inimical  to  Milan,  was  every  where  success* 
foL  He  invested  Crema,  and  took  it  by  capituli^ 
tion,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  six  months. 
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recalled  ikiany  of  the  chrcumstaxices  of  the 
siege  of  Tortona^  with  even  more  atrocious  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  Frederic ;  for  he  exposed  his  hos- 
tages and  prisoners  to  the  darts  of  their  hesieged 
friends^  hy  &stening  their  bodies  on  the  exterior 
of  the  moyeable  towers  which  he  directed  against 
the  waHs. 

Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Crema,  the  Mi- 
lanese maintained  their  struggle  for  independence 
with  unshaken  courage ;  and  for  two  years  they 
successfully  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  their  haughty 
adversary.     At  first  the  force  of  Frederic  was 
weakened  by  the  necessity  of  disbanding   his 
army^  as  his  vassals  were  as  usual  soon  tired  of 
service  and  anxious  to  revisit  their  country ;  and 
the  contest  was  then  reduced  so  nearly  to  a  parity 
of  strength  that  the  Milanese  fought  a  ranged 
battle  against  him  at  Cassano  with  signal  success.  Batue  of 
Advancing  with  deliberate  firmness  to  the  attack    1X60 
with  their  carroccio^   they  utterly  routed  one 
wing  of  the  imperialists^  and  though^  in  the  other 
quarter  of  the  fields  the  personal  bravery  of  Fre- 
deric broke  through  all  obstacles  so  that  the  sa- 
cred car  fell  for  a  moment  into  his  hands  and  its 
standard  was  torn  down^  a  second  charge  of  the 
republicans  obtained  the  victory  and  compelled 
Frederic  to  abandon  the  field.     This  and  other 
partial  successes  buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  the  Mi- 
lanese.   But  when,  after  the  first  year,  the  em- 
peror was  again  joined  by  a  firesh  feudal  army  of 
Germans,  their  cause  wore  a  different  aspect,  and 
grew  daily  more  desperate.    Their  harvests  were 
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utterly  dmtcdyed^  thek  pbins  w6re  icfuasUttsd ; 
and,  while  a  buiidred  thousand  mol  blodLaded 
tibeir  dtj^  a  calamitous  fird  whidi  broke  o«t 
M^k^e,  widtin  the  walU  destroyedi  their  gnMutnes  sad: 
left  then  withoat  fbdd  ia  the  dq^  of  winter. 
Uasassed  witlr  peipetnai  Cridgmesy  worn  out  bf 
£Eunine^  by  reverses^  and  by  despair,  the  witttghed? 
ciliKeM  wese  finally  i^uced  to  mwf9Dder  nt  db- 
creiion.  The  vibtov  at  fimt  pD^serred  m  su&esa 
sBenco  OB:  the  feite  which  he  intended  lor  thekn, 
and  esoited  deceitfiiil  ho^'  by  a  dday  of  tbrae 
weeks  in;  the  ei&pression  of  his-  pteiinre.  Bet  a*: 
lengtb  tihet  people  of  M&u  wem:  ccmmanded  t# 
quit  tbeiu  habitatiena:  and  ta  setve  beyond  liie 
circuit  of  tiieb  wato ,  therobeyiHi;  witht  iromW^ 
subnusston^  and  Milan'  was  a>  solitude.  The:  ietf- 
pmattsts'  then,  entered  t£e  deserted  stteets ;  the* 
ckiaens  of  Pavia  umL  Crraoona;  of  Lodi  and  Como> 
were  erdesed  to^  ghit  their  hatred  of  Milan  ii^  the 
Nspeetii/ie  quarters  of  the  city  which  weit&aQottisd' 
uddestrno.  f^,  thcm.;  sud  for  six  days  they  laboured  witk 
'^  malignant  industry  in  leveling  the  rftttipaits  and 
luMisea  with  the  ground.  0n  the  seveotii  the' 
vengemce  of  BarbaMssa.  had  been  aocomplished-: 
Aljlan.  was  a  pile  of  mins,.  and'  her  children  were^ 
scattered  in*  misery  andi  servitude  Ofia  their 

sabteoaeot  Tho  destmotion* ofi  Milan  appeared- to'consutt^ 

^lll^^Ttc^  mate  the  grandeur  of  the  imperial:  dominion*    No^ 

cufeVof  power  remained  to  oppose  the  despotic  preten- 

LoBb»rdj.  g.^^jjg  ^£  Frederic:    die  liberties)  of  LamAmt&y^ 

were  completely  overtbrawn,   and  the   tyrmit 
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castvBi^  gS  the  vfMk,  9ad  »htswidcming  hi!»u9elf  te  chap. 
the  ui^ulg^ncQ  of  hia.  arbitrary  teaser,  alike  m\h      ]^ 
jected  h^  f^^ilMql  ikll^caitis^  svA  the  states  wbick    ^ 
he  haid  q^li^x  to  a  mcsrcSbsfi  amd  oBueroitf^  joke* 
Even  lA  iMAy  of  tike:  qilie^  wkick  had  amiated 
him^  hfi  9l>9l43ked  th/e  r^puhUcan  magbtraicy  and 
s^|!3titttt^d  ki9  pode^ ;  kist  officers  every  wkexe 
^m^^  thft  9iQs^  despj^tic!  aiiMlkorHy  a«d  exr. 
torted  immense  contributions ;  and  the  uohftppy 
Wisnm  i/k  pMtici4ai:;»  m  ihe  idlla^a  info  wkkh 
t^  hfid  befM  distsikut^d>  i«ero  the  victims  of 
Wtol^Mible  e^jfmtvtw  av&d  tyraoiiy.    Tka  imperial 
Iis«t«n«iltj,  l^e  aKckbii^^  eli^  of  Cobgne^  who 
gg^reoied  in  Ilaly  o»  $>edi^c'9  wtum  to  G«r-.    1162 
qiMy^  enralated  tk«:  diapow]tk»Bi  of  kb  masteiv 
aa4  iided  over  hfHximafy  wt^a.scqptne  of  iion^ 
We.  ai:€  aswred  ihdi  wd#n  kia  autfioiity  tksr 
pod^tfla  raised  the  co»taB)atioi]»i  oi  tkeir  citioa 
to  BPR  tiipeae  the  amount  wbii^  had  ev^r  be£ore 
bee^  demanded]  qf  l^iem*.    It[  wasi  widiout  efiiefect 
tl^  on  tke  eia^raofio  oTFiaedeiTic  iolio  Itidy  iktthe. 
f^lbHiniig'  year»  tke  Itajyuwa  oacrkd  theii:  remon- 
steaaces  and  siippUcatioaa;  toi  the  fbot.  of  hia. 
t)mNie.    Thisy  were  reoeived  witlLindiacrimmi^. 
^upleaaun^^  or  heard  only  tp  be  met  by  empty 
pmnisea^of  inquiry  into  tkQ  conduct  of  ministera. 
who  had'  acted  witk  a  spirit  so  congenial  to  hiSs 
ofRv    Out.  the  ^e  of  liberty  had  not  been  utterly 
eitioguiahed  iu-Loinbardy;    Th^  crud^  internal 
aaiiiMNPti^a,    tke   dack   aiad   vindidive:  hatreds. 
MdMh.  hadt  coavulaed  thfs  boeom(  <^:Italia]i  aociety 
wmi  cakoediby  the  general  i9isery,.aiid;oQiivertedi 
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into  indignation  and  shame  by  the  common  de- 
gradation of  states .  which  had  once  been  free. 
A  salutary  but  too  transient  oblivion  of  former 
jealousies  was  produced  by  detestation  of  the 
universal  tyrant ;  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Pavia,  the  cities  of  Lombardy  were  animated 
by  an  unconquerable  resolution  to  recover  that 
independence  which  all  had  lost  either  by  violence 
or  treachery. 
Retifttanee       Tho  citics  of  thc  Verouese  March,  hitherto  al- 

of  the  cities,  /•  »  ,         , 

most  strangers  to  the  wars  of  Lombardy^  were 
the  first  to  confederate,  and  their  success  gave  a 
1164    happy  promise  to  their  compatriots,  for  Frederic 
was  repulsed  from  their  district,  and  compelled  to 
seek  reinforcements  in  Germany :  upon  the  mihtia 
of  his  subject  cities  he  dared  not  rely.    His  ab- 
sence, and  the  subsequent  employment  which  was 
given  to  his  arms  in  central  Italy,  by  his  support 
of  an  anti-pope  against  Alexander  III.  (the  suc- 
cessor of  Adrian  IV.)  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  af- 
tnd  genend  forded  opportumtics  for  Verona  and  the  confede- 
a'^tFre-  ratc  cltics  of  eastcm  Lombardy  to  spread  their 
Tl67    coalition.    Cremona,  formerly  the  faithfril  ally  of 
the  emperor,  Brescia,  and  other  towns  joined 
their  cause ;  the  people  of  Milan  were  taken  under 
their  protection ;   and  the  first  act  of  the  new 
alliance  was  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
city  and  collect  its  natives  within  them  from  their 
Reboiiding  defenceless  villages.  Milan  revived  as  a  powerful 

of  Milan.  ^  * 

republic,  Lodi  was  compelled  to  join  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  two  clusters  of  cities  on  the  east 
and  west  of  the  Adige  united  in  the.&mous  Lom- 
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tkKD  LfiAGUB.    An  obligation  of  mutual  assist-   CHAP« 
ance  for  twenty  years,  the  recovery  of  their  elec-      ^^' 
tive  magistracies,  and  of  their  rights  of  peace  and  \^^ 
war,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  regalian  privi*' 
kges  which  had  been  eji^orted  from  them  at  the 
diet  of  Roncaglia,  were  the  condition  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  league. 

It  was  cemented  at  a  fortunate  crisis.  The 
emperor  had  imprudently  embroiled  himself  with 
tiie  church  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  by  his  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  oppose  a  rival  to  Alexander  III. 
On  leading  a  new  army  into  Italy  he  suspended 
the  punishment  which  he  intended  for  the  Lom^ 
bards,  to  conduct  his  force  against  Rome,  where 
the  citizens  had  declared  for  Alexander.  He 
?igorously  pushed  the  siege  of  that  city,  but  the 
hour  of  retribution  for  a  life  of  execrable  ambition 
had  at  length  arrived.  His  great  army  fell  a  prey 
to  the  autumnal  fever  of  the  maremma,  which  visits  1167 
the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the  flower  of  his  German 
nobiUty  was  cut  off  by  the  ravages  of  this  pesti- 
lence,* and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 

*  The  efiects  of  Italian  di-  dron,"  says  Gibbon,  on  the  ani- 
mate in  all  these  wars  were  ex-  thority  of  Schmidt  (Histoire 
tremely  fatal  to  the  Germans,  des  AUemands),  *'  used  for  the 
and  probably  much  aggravated  purpose  of  boiling  away  the 
hy  the  habits  of  intemperance  bones  from  the  corpse,  was  a 
which  distinguished  that  people,  necessary  piece  of  travelling 
Whole  armies  were  swept  away  furniture ;  and  a  German  who 
by  pettilentia]  disease,  and  the  was  using  it  for  his  brother, 
Mrvivors  usually  terminated  promised  it  to  a  friend,  after  it 
their  expedition  by  re-crossing  should  have  been  employed  for 
the  Alps  with  the  bones  of  their  himself.*' 
prineea  and  nobles.  ''Thecaul- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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enterpiize  and  to  continue  a  disgracefol  retreat 
to  the  Alps. 

Six  years  had  passed  before  Frederic  could 
again  lead  his  forces  into  Italy;  and  two  years 
inore^  in  which  he  sacrificed  another  army  to  the 
murderous  influence  of  climate,  were  consumed 
in  indecisive  hostilities  with  the  Lombard  league, 
before  his  unbending  spirit  would  receive  the 
lessons  of  misfortune  and  chastisement.  At  length 
was  fought  that  memorable  battle,  which  was  to 
confirm  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  to 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  humiliation  of  her 
oppressor. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1176  that 
Frederic,  having  received  large  reinforcements 
firom  Germany,  and  collected  all  the  troops  which 
he  could  previously  bring  into  the  field,  advanced 
for  the  last  time  into  the  territory  of  Milan,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Milanese  on 
their  part  had  not  neglected  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  during  the  winter, 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle  of  the  campaign. 
They  had  formed  two  bodies  of  chosen  cavalry ; 
the  one  a  devoted  band  of  nine  hundred  men, 
who  had  sworn  to  die  for  their  country  rather 
than  to  yield  ground  to  the  enemy ;  the  other  of 
three  hundred  youths  of  the  first  families  of  the 
republic,  who  were  bound  by  a  similar  oath  to  the 
defence  of  the  sacred  carroccio.  The  rest  of  the 
citizens  were  divided  into  six  great  masses  of  in- 
fantry under  the  banners  of  their  several  quarters 
in  the  city.    When  intelligence  was  received  of 
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the  approach  of  Frederic,  the  republic  had  not  chap. 
yet  received  the  expected  succours  from  all  her  '^* 
confederates.  The  militia  of  Placentia,  with  a 
handfblof  the  chosen  troops  of  Verona,  Brescia,  Ver* 
cdli,  and  Novara,  were  the  only  allied  force  which 
had  effected  their  junction.  But  the  Milanese 
boldly  led  out  the  carroccio  from  their  gates, 
and  advanced  to  encounter  the  imperial  army  on 
the  plain  of  Legnano,  within  less  than  fifteen 
miles  of  dieir  capital  As  the  two  armies  ap^ 
proaohed,  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  soon  brought  on 
a  general  engagement ;  and  the  German  chivalry, 
led  by  the  emperor  in  person,  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  the  carroccio.  As  they  came  on  at 
the  gallop,  the  Milanese  throw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  commended  the  purity  of  their  sar 
cred  cause  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  St  Ambrose,^  and 
then,  rising  and  unfrirling  their  banners,  bravely 
advanced  to  meet  the  assailants.  But  so  impe- 
tuous and  tremendous  was  the  onset  of  the  Ger* 
man  chivalry,  that  the  chosen  guard  of  the  car- 
rocdo  was  borne  down  before  them  and  broken 
by  the  weight  of  the  shock,  and  the  sacred  car 
iteelf,  as  its  defenders  wavered,  became  in  immi- 
nent periL  At  that  moment  of  trial,  the  devoted 
squadron  of  the  Milanese  raised  their  voices  to 
heaven  with  the  solenm  and  enthusiastic  repeti- 
tion of  their  vow  to  conquer  or  perish,  throw 
themselves  with  resistless  desperation  upon  the 

*  Ambrote,  an  archbkhop     and  was  oonndercd  at  the  pa^ 
of  Milaii,  had  been  caooniiiedy     troo  saint  of  his  see. 

l2 
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CHAP,  enemy,  and  decidedlhe  glorious  fortunes  of  tl^ 
^^*      country.    The  imperial  standard  was  trampled 
in  the  dust,  and  Frederic,  who  fought  with  a 


courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  his  nobles,  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
The  column  which  his  example  had  animated  fled 
on  his  &11,  and  the  Milanese  in£Emtry  steadily  ad- 
vancing, the  rout  in  the  imperial  army  soon  be- 
came general  The  swords  of  the  Milanese  were 
dyed  with  a  terrific  vengeance.  For  eight  miles 
the  plain  was  covered  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
fugitives ;  and,  of  those  among  them  who  escaped 
the  pursuit,  the  greater  number  were  drowned 
in  the  waters  of  the  Tesino. 
SSm  ofthe  Frederic  had  not  been  killed  as  was  supposed 
^p^-  for  some  time  by  his  followers,  but,  after  being 
Lombtfdj.  several  days  missing,  he  appeared  at  Pavia  alone, 
humiliated,  and  in  the  disguise  in  which  he  had 
contrived  to  escape  after  the  battle.  Two  and 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  Italy ;  and  during  that  time,  in  the  vain 
struggle  against  freedom,  he  had  led  seven  great 
,  armies  to  their  destruction  by  pestilence  or  the 
sword :  he  had  shed  torrents  of  blood,  razed  cities 
to  their  foundations,  and  sickened  humanity 
with  his  atrocities.  Yet  so  precarious  is  power 
when  raised  on  injustice  and  oppression,  so  un- 
extinguishaUe  the  spirit  and  so  elastic  the  courage 
which  can  animate  a  people  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, that,  in  the  zenith  of  his  greatness, 
and  when  he  appeared  most  completely  to  have 
succeeded    in   the  establishment  of  despotism^ 
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Frederic  was  plunged  by  his  insatiable  ambition  CHAP, 
and  relentless  temper  from  one  misfortune  into      ^^' 

*  CART  I* 

anotlier;  defied^  ba£9ed^  and  ignominiously  put   v^^^y^i^ 
to  flight  by  the  people  on  whose  necks  he  had 
fixed  the  yoke,  and  whose  heart-rending  suppli- 
cations for  mercy  he  had  sternly  and  inexorably 
resisted. 

After  the  battle  of  Legnano,  Frederic  could 
scarcely  hope  to  raise  a  fresh  army,  still  less  to 
succeed  in  his  pretensions  against  the  free  cities 
of  Lombardy.  His  mortified  pride  still  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  acknowledge  their  independence, 
but  he  opened  negociations  with  pope  Alexander 
111.  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church ;  and  he 
was  then  persuaded  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Venetian  republic  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  six 
years  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  stipula- 
tions of  which  were  aU  favorable  to  the  league. 
During  its  continuance  the  emperor  won  over 
Cremona  and  other  cities  to  his  party,  an  unhappy 
proof  of  reviving  animosities  between  the  Italian 
states ;  but  at  its  expiration  the  anxiety  of  Fre- 
deric to  associate  his  son  with  him  in  his  crowns 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  which  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  would  have  presented  serious  obstacles, 
induced  him  to  sacrifice  his  pride,  and  to  con- 
clude at  Constance  a  final  pacification  witJb  the  Peace  of 
Lombard  republics.  By  this  memorable  treaty  xi83 
he  consented  to  all  that  those  states  had  contended 
for.  The  general  supremacy  which  they  had 
never  denied  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  the 
customary  tribute  of  provisions  during  the  empe- 
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CHAP.  Tor's  residence  in  Italy,  were  freely  preserved: 
^^*      but  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  power  of 

^^^''''  levying  war  and  raising  fortresses,  aU  the  regalian 
rights  to  which  the  republics  had  ever  laid  claim, 
were  solemnly  confirmed  to  them,  and  the  real 
independence  of  Lombardy  was  triumphantly 
eflfected.* 

*  Muratori,  A.D.  1125—     20— -233.    Hallam,  voL  L  pp. 
1183.    Sismondiy  vol.  ii.  pp.     346 — 357. 


PART   II. 

SooTHEEN  Itait — State  of  the  Greek  and  Lombard  Possessions 
m  the  tenth  Centurt^ — The  Normans — First  Appearance  of  their 
Pilgrims  in  Italy — Their  Exploits  and  Settlement  at  Aversa^ 
neat  Naples^  and  Conquest  of  Apulia-^-War  of  Pope  Leo  IX, 
against  the  Normans — His  Defeat  and  Captivity -^  Robert 
Guiscard  duke  <f  Apulia  and  Calabria — Norman  Conquest  of 
Sicily — Roger  /.  Great  Count  of  Sicily — Successors  of  Robert 
Guiscard — Extinction  of  the  direct  Line  of  his  Family — Roger 
//.  Great  Count  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia — 
Subjugation  of  the  Campanian  Republics — Ruin  of  Amaljl^^ 
Suhmissian  of  Gaeta  and  Naples^ Roger  II.  King  of  the  2*wo 
Sicilies  by  papal  Investiture — His  Death^^William  I.  the  Bad, 
and  William  IL  the  Goodf  Kings  of  the  Sicilies — Republics  of 
Vbnicb,  Pi8A,  and  Genoa — General  Advance  of  the  Power 
and  Wealth  of  Venice — Acquisition  of  Dalmalia  by  the  Republic 
'^Changes  in  the  Venetian  Constitution^-^Estahlishmewt  of  the 
great  Council^  and  of  the  little  Council  and  Senate — Severe 
Restrictions  on  the  Powers  of  the  Doges — Form  of  ducal  Elec^ 
tions — Pisa — Her  early  Commerce  and  Enterprizes — Her  Con-- 
quest  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles — Genoa — Connection 
of  her  early  History  with  that  of  Pisa — Her  Conquest  of  Corsica 
— ConHitution  of  the  Pisan  and  Genoese  Republics — Furious 
Wars  between  the  two  StateS'^Part  taken  by  Venice f  Pisa^  an4 
Genoa  in  the  Crusades — Consequent  Wealth  of  these  RepubUcs. 

When  the  first  Otho  raised  himself  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  greater  part  of  southern  Italy  was  still 
possessed,  as  we  have  seen  it  seventy  years  before, 
by  the  Greeks,  under  their  provincial  governor  at 
Ban.    The  free  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  wi-jiss 
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CHAP.   Amalfi,  flourished  in  untarnished  independence: 
PART       ^^*  *^®  great  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  broken 
>^sy^'  up  into  lesser  principalities,  had  fisdlen  from  its  an- 
cient splendour,  and  declined  in  energy  and  strengtL 
Otho  the  Great  determined  to  subject  alike  the 
SStod^    Greeks  and  the  Lombards  to  his  Italian  crown: 
ST th^"t!lSth  ^^*  *^®  efforts  of  a  long  war  were  unavailing,  and 
oeniiirj.      thc  coutcst  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  son  of  Otho  and  the  daughter  of  an 
970     eastern  emperor. 

Otho  IL  renewed  the  pretensions  of  his  father 
to  the  sovereignty  of  southern  Italy ;  and  his  alli- 
ance with  the  imperial  line  of  Constantinople  was 
an  additional  pretext  for  claiming  the  Greek  pro- 
vince as  the  dower  of  his  empress.  But  the  eas- 
tern emperors  resisted  his  demand,  and  Otho  led 
,  a  powerful  army  towards  the  south  to  enforce 
their  acquiescence.  Pandolph  of  the  Iron  Head, 
one  of  the  Lombard  princes,  had  succeeded  at 
this  epoch  in  re-uniting  the  duchy  of  Benevento 
under  a  single  chief,  and  Otho  was  fortified  by  his 
alliance.  The  Greeks,  trembling  at  the  approach 
of  Otho,  hired  the  services  of  a  body  of  Saracens 
from  Sicily ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  these  enemies  of 
their  faith,  ventured  to  eiKH>unter  the  emperor  at 
983  Basantello,  in  Calabria.  The  first  attack  of  Ihe 
Germans  was  vigorous,  and  put  the  pusillanimous 
Greeks  to  flight ;  but  their  musulman  auxiliaries, 
who  formed  their  reserve,  threw  themselves  in 
unbroken  prder  upon  the  conquerors,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  latter  had  lost  their  ranks  in  the 
ardour  of  pursuit,  and  reversed  the  fate  of  the 
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day.    The  infidels  made  a  firightfiil  massacre^  in  chap, 

which  Pandolph .  lost  his  life,  and  the  emperor  ^^* 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  their  hands.    He, 


kowever,  died  shortly  after  this  unfortunate  ex-  '^^^^ 
pedHion ;  and  the  Greek  province,  vrith  Naples  wi— i^^i 
and  its  sister  republics,  was  secured  by  the  long 
minority  of  his  son  from  farther  attacks.  The 
death  of  Pandolph,  too,  had  been  followed  by  the 
partition  of  the  Beneventine  duchy  into  nume- 
rous petty  principalities;  and  the  weakness  of 
their  chieftains  enabled  the  Greeks  to  extend  the 
limits  of  their  Italian  possessions. 

From  this  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  history  of  southern  Italy  is  enveloped 
m  obscurity  and  confusion,  perplexed  with  end- 
less petty  wars  and  revolutions,  and  tinged  with 
the  &buIous  exaggeration  of  romantic  and  almost  • 
incredible  achievements.  Divided  between  the 
Lombard  chieftains,  the  maritime  republics,  and 
the  Greeks — ^who,  after  the  display  of  some  exer- 
tion, but  without  real  strength,  had  relapsed  into 
weakness  and  sloth— the  south  of  Italy  was  de- 
livered over  to  all  sorts  of  internal  disorders,  and 
became  an  unresisting  prey  to  the  Saracen  corsairs 
of  Sicily.  But  a  singular  revolution  put  a  period 
both  to  these  devastating  inroads  and  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  and  Lombards.  The  Nor-  The  Nor- 
mans, a  famous  piratical  people  of  Scandinavia, 
after  inflicting  dreadftil  ravages  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  had,  in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
permanently  established  themselves  in  the  French 
province  which  has  ever  since  been  named  after 
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them.  Repofidng  in  their  new  dominions  from 
the  wanderings  and  rapine  of  a  life  of  piracy,  they 
embraced  Christianity,  and  carried  into  tl^  de- 
votion to  a  new  faith  all  their  ancient  ardour  for 
strange  and  perilous  enterprizes.  The  pious  duty 
£^^  of  of  visiting  the  shrmes  of  samts  and  martyrs,  and, 
^^m  above  afl,  of  kneeling  on  the  sacred  places  of 
Palestine,  recommended  itself  to  them  as  gratify- 
ing their  spirit  of  curiosity  and  passion  for  adv^h 
ture.  Traversing  France  and  Italy  to  embark  <m 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  Nor- 
man pilgrims,  in  small  but  well-armed  companies, 
ware  prepared,  on  their  toilsome  and  dangerous 
route,  either  to  crave  hospitality  in  the  blessed 
name  of  the  cross,  or  to  force  their  way  at  the 
point  of  the  lance. 
Tb«ir  ex-  In  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh  century 
about  forty  of  these  martial  devotees  were  at 
Salerno,  on  their  return  from  the  holy  sepulchre^ 
when  that  city  was  insulted  by  a  fleet  of  the  Sid* 
lian  Saracens,  with  an  imperious  demand  for  con- 
tributions. The  Lombards,  who,  under  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  a'delidous  climate,  had  utterly 
lost  the  courage  of  their  forefietthers,  would  basely 
have  yielded  to  the  summons;  but  the  handfiil 
of  Norman  pilgrims,  in  astonishment  at  their 
cowardice,  intrepidly  sallied  from  tiie  gates  of 
Salerno,  charged  the  infidels,  and  so  inspired  the 
degenerate  inhabitants  by  their  example,  that  the 
invaders  were  driven  to  their  vessels  with  imm^ise 
slaughter.  This  achievement  introduced  into  Italy 
the  reputation  of  the  Norman  prowess ;  the  pil- 
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grims^  on  their  return  home,  inflamed  the  enter-  cHAP. 
pricing  spirit  and  the  cupidity  of  their  country-      ^l* 
men  by  reports  of  the  fertility  of  these  southern    ,^^^3-^ 
regions,  and  the  eflfeminacy  of  its  possessors;   -^^^^ 
and  new  adventurers  were  attracted  to  the  rich  o^i-im 
and  promising  fidd  which  opened  to  their  ambi- 
tion.   A  knight,  named  Drengot,  was  the  first  to 
onigrate  from  Normandy  with  his  family  and 
retainers;   and,  on  the  arrival  of  his  band  in 
Apulia,  they  found  immediate  employment  in  the 
domestic  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.    Their  first  suc- 
cess, however,  was  indifferent;  but  they  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  Lombard  princes  of  Salerno 
and  Capua,  their  strength  was  yearly  increased 
by  new  swarms  of  soldiers  and  pilgrims,  and  their 
swords  obtained  for  them  a  settlement  at  Aversa,  ud  letue- 
Naples,  which  the  gratitude  of  that  republic. 


for  their  services  against  a  prince  of  Capua,  after-    Y(^9 
wards  raised  into  a  permanent  fief,  under  count 
Rainulf,  the  surviving  brother  of  Drengot 

The  next  remarkable  exploit  of  the  Normans  Tbeirser- 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  of  those  Gr^k*. 
mranents  of  transient  energy  which  rdieve  the 
sluggish  annals  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  cata- 
pan  Maniaces  led  an  expedition  from  his  province 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Sicily  fit>m  the  Sara- 
cens. He  took  into  his  pay  on  this  occasion  three 
hundred  Norman  cavaliers,  of  whom  the  com- 
manders, or  at  least  the  most  distinguished  knights, 
were  the  three  eldest  sons  of  a  Norman  ch^telain, 
Tancred  of  Hauteville.  Aspiring  above  the  nar- 
row fortunes  of  their  house,  they  had  arrived  in 
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CHAP.  Italy  to  share  in  the  enterpruses  of  their  coimtry'' 

^^*       men;  and  of  their  nine  brothers  seven,  encou- 

w-v^   raged  by  their  example  and  sharing  in  thdr 

•**^^   spirit,  successively  quitted  the  paternal  castle  for 

96i~u8t  tji0  same  destination,  leaving  the  other  two  to 

guard  their  &ther  s  age  and  perpetuate  his  race. 

The  valour  of  the  Normans  at  first  signally 

promoted  the  success  of  Maniaces  in  his  jSicilian 

expedition ;   and,  aided  by  their  intrepidity,  he 

made  considerable  conquests  in  the  island.     Bat 

he  rewarded  their  splendid  services  with  injustice 

and  ingratitude,  and  denied  them  their  share  of 

the  spoil.    The  fearless  and  avaricious  adv^i- 

turers  were  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to  bear 

with  injurious  treatment;  but  they  dissembled 

their  resentment  until  they  could,  without  suspl* 

Qaarrei      ciou,  rcpass  the  straits,  and  join  their  brethren  at 

^'iSll    Aversa,  who  shared  m  their  indignation.    There, 

in  concert  with  count  Rainulf  and  his  followers, 

they  formed  the  audacious  resolution  of  revenging 

themselves  upon  the  Gr^ks,  by  the  conquest  of 

their  possessions  on  the  Italian  continent.     With 

the  aid  of  RainulTthey  could  muster  no  more 

than  seven  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  foot ; 

and  it  may  seem  incredible  that  the  overthrow  of 

the  Greek  power,  in  a  great  province,  should  have 

been  attempted  and  achieved  by  their  insignificant 

numbers.    But  the  orientals  were  cowardly  and 

inactive,  and  their  dissensions  increased  the  supe^ 

riority  of  the  northern  hardihood  and  prudence. 

^^rXr^  The  Normans  gained,  in  succession,  three  great 

1042    victories,  and  speedily  subdued  Apulia,  and  divided 
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its  po6seu3k>n  amongBt  twelve  counts,  whose  fiefe  CHAP, 
fonned  a  feudal  republic.  ^^- 

In  these  new  demesnes  the  Nonnan  counts  be-  ^ 
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stowed  a  general  supremacy  upon  one  of  their 
number,  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  the  eldest  of  «i-"» 
the  brothers  of  Hauteville.    But  the  authority  of 
this  renowned  warrior  was  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal; the  counts  pursued  a  career  of  rapine  and 
violence;   and  even  the  shrines  and   convents, 
which  had  received  the  devotions  of  the  Norman 
pflgrims,  were  now  violated  by  their  spoUations. 
Their  excesses  and  tyranny  excited  general  indig-  Waroh>ope 
nation,  and  pope  Leo  IX.  formed  an  enterprize  i«uiiitthe 
for  the  punishment  of  their  sacrilege  and  the    ^"° 
destruction  of  their  power.    The  emperor  Henry 
III.  lent  him  some  German  cavalry,  the  Lombards 
and  Greeks  joined  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the 
pope  imprudently  forsook  his  sacred  character  to 
lead  a  numerous  but  undisciplined  host.     The 
Nonnans  undauntedly  faced  the  storm.     William 
of  the  Iron  Arm  and  his  next  brother  were  dead; 
bnt  Humphrey,  the  third,  was  their  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  supreme  command.    Robert  Guis- 
card,  too,  the  fourth  of  their  house,  had  now 
arrived  from  Normandy  with  a  reinforcement  of 
idventurers ;  and  the  count  of  Aversa  joined  his 
coontrymen  in  their  common  danger.    In  the  hu  defeat 
battle  of  Civitella  the  pope  was  completely  de-  Juir*"^' 
feated,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  who,    ^®^^ 
instead  of  ^umphing  in  thdr  victory,  prostrated 
thenselves  in  the  dust  before  him,  and  implored 
bis  absolution  for  the  guilt  of  having  defended 
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CHAP,   themselves  against  him.    Leo>  a  pious  and  single* 
^^*      minded  ecclesiastic,  was  penetrated  by  their  sub* 

PART  II.  .  *  "^ 

mission,  and  readily  extended  his  pardon  to  a 
people  at  once  so  devout  and  so  valiant  He 
Q01--U8I  ^as  thoroughly  reconciled  to  them,  and  granted 
He  inreitt  ^  ^^^  pntycrs  the  investiture,  as  a  fief  of  the 
wSJth^*  holy  see,  not  only  of  the  lands  which  they  abeadj 
"^TM^t  possessed,  but  of  such  also  as  they  might  thence- 
thehoiya.  forward  conquer  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicfly- 

The  Normans  had  now  Idusure  to  extend  their 
power.  Robert  Guiscard,  who  was  pre-eminent 
in  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  a  rude  age,  under- 
took the  conquest  of  Calabria ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Humphrey,  obtained  fiK>m  his  com^ 
1057  p^rs  the  election  to  the  headship  of  Apulia.  Bat 
his  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied :  for  twenty  yean 
he  persevered,  with  scanty  numbers,  in  the  scheme 
of  subjugating  the  dominions  both  of  the  Greds 
and  Lombard  princes,  and  in  confirming  hk  autho- 
rity over  his  haughty  and  turbulent  Norman  ba- 
rons. These  chie&  with  difficulty  recognized  a 
sovereign  in  one  whom  they  had  known  as  their 
equal,  and  like  themselves  an  adventurer.  But 
Robert  triumphed  over  their  jealousies  and  the 
weakness  of  the  common  enemy.  He  accontiplished 
the  reduction  of  almost  all  the  country  which 
composes  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples;  and, 
extinguishing  the  long  dominion  of  the  Beneven- 
tine  Lombards  and  of  the  eastern  empire  in  Italy^ 
Goiicard  finally  received  from  pope  Nicholas  IL  the  con- 
Apoiu  aod  finnation  of  the  titles  which  he  had  assumed  of 
1080    duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.     The  republics  oi 
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Campania  alone  preserved  a  doubtful  independ-  CHAP. 
ence,  and  compromised  for  their  privileges  by      ^^' 
Meeting  him  as  their  duke. 

While  Robert  Guiscard  was  perfecting  his  do- 
minion on  the  continent,  his  younger  brother  wi— ii» 
Roger  engaged  in  the  astonishing  design  of  con-  eon]^t  or 
qnering  the  large  and  beautiful  island  of  Sicily  looi^iooo 
from  the  Saracens  with  a  few  Norman  volunteers. 
An  air  of  romantic  extravagance  breathes  over  all 
the  enterprizes  of  the  Normans  in  Italy;  and, 
even  if  we  discard  the  incredible  tales  which  the 
%ends  and  chronicles  of  the  times  have  preserved 
of  the  valour  and  coqporeal  strength  of  these 
northern  warriors,  enough  will  remain  in  the 
authentic  results  of  their  expeditions  to  stagger 
the  reason  and  warm  the  imagination  with  attrac- 
tive visions  of  chivalrous  achievement.  The  war 
against  the  infidels  of  Sicily  might  wear  a  cha- 
racter of  yet  greater  elevation  and  heroism  than 
the  contest  in  Italy,  by  the  admixture  of  religious 
inspiration,  and  the  more  extraordinary  dispro- 
portion of  force.  We  are  assured  that  three 
hundred  Christian  knights  were  the  greatest 
number  which  Roger  could  for  many  years  bring 
into  the  field ;  and  that  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nx  routed  a  prodigious  host  of  Saracens  at  the 
battle  of  Ceramia  If  we  adopt  the  plausible 
supposition  that  each  of  these  knights  was  at- 
tended by  five  or  six  followers,  who,  as  was  at 
least  afterwards  customary,  were  not  included  in 
the  muster  of  noble  cavaliers,  we  shall  still  be  at  a 
loss  how  to  regulate  our  belief  of  the  Norman 
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CHAP,  victories.    But  the  Saracens  were  embroiled  in 
^^*      internal  discord,  and  their  island  was  broken  up 
\^s/^  into  numerous  petty  states;  we  may,  therefore, 
^^^  attribute  to  their  dissensions  a  great  part  of  the 
^**~^^^  success  which  the  chroniclers  of  the  Normans 
have  assigned  to  their  good  swords  alone.    Roger 
had,  however,  embarked  in  an  arduous  and  labo- 
rious undertaking,  which  it  required  the  unbends 
ing  perseverance  and  patient  vatour  of  thirty  years 
to  accomplish.    His  followers,  or  rather  compa- 
nions, could  not  be  retained  under  his  standard 
when  the  enjoyment  of  their  booty  demanded  a 
season  of  repose,  or  the  caprice  of  independence 
tempted  to  other  adventure.    But,  at  length,  all 
Sicily  bowed  to  his  sway ;  Norman  barons  were 
,(^,1      infeuded  over  its  surBeu^e;  and  Roger,  with  the 
Sf  slou^?^^  title  of  great  count,  held  the  island  as  a  fief  of  his 
1090    brother's  duchy. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Robert  Ouiscard, 
after  the  completion  of  his  conquests  in  Italy, 
was  passed  in  the  same  restless  and  fiery  spirit  of 
enterprize  which  belonged  to  his  nation  and  his 
fiunily.  It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  follow 
him  through  his  expeditions  into  Greece,  which 
he  twice  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design  cS 
overthrowing  the  eastern  empire :  his  career  was 
splendid,  and  though  his  strength  was  unequal  to 
his  views,  he  defeated  the  eastern  emperor  in 
1081  person  at  the  great  battle,  of  Durazzo.  Com- 
pelled to  return  to  Italy  by  the  affiurs  of  his 
duchy,  Robert  supported  Gregory  VII.  against 
the  empire  in  the  struggle  for  investitures.    In 
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the  reverses  of  his  last  years^  Gregory  owed  his    chap. 

deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Henry     .  ^^ 

IV.  to  the  Normim  duke,  who  advanced  to  Rome, 

burnt  half  the  city,  raised  the  siege  of  the  castle   ^"S^*'^ 

of  St.  Angelo  where  Gregory  had  h^en  shut  up   wi-ii«» 

by  the  imperialists,  and  afforded  the  pope  an 

asylum  in  his  dominions.    This  was  the  last  ex- 

fhk  of  Robert ;  and  he  died  in  the  same  year,  as     1085 .' 

be  was  ]^eparing  his  second  expedition  against 

the  eastern  empire. 

On  the  death  of  Robert,  his  dominions  were  succensori 
diluted  between  Bohemond  his  eldest  and  Ro£:er  Goucard  in 
ius  second  son.    Bohemond,  bom  of  an  obscure  caiabria 
marriage  which  Robert  had  dissolved  in  his  pros^  loss-^im 
perity,  was  illegitimized  and  deprived  of  his  in- 
heritance by  his  fathers  testament;  but  he  as- 
s^ted  his  right  by  arms,  and  a  civil  war  ensued 
between   the  brothers,  until  the  first   crusade 
opened  new  prospects  of  glory  and  conquest  to 
Bohemond.   Accompanied  by  his  cousin  Tancred, 
the  high  minded  and  generous  hero  of  Tasso,  he 
left  Italy  for  ever,  and  subsequently  established 
in  the  east  the  Latin  principality  of  Antioch. 
The  reigns  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Ro- 
bert Guiscard-— of  his  son  Roger,   thus  left  in 
peaceful  possession  of  his  dudiy,    and  of  his 
grandson  William — ^present  no  great  event  to     ' 
deserve  our  attention :  but,  on  the  death  of  the  exUdoimo 

1  ^  ™  *°*^  direct 

litter  without  children,    the  extinction  of  the  uoeof  hu 

fiuniij. 

^eqt  line  from  Robert  Guiscwd  threw  the  whole    1127 
inheritance  of  the  finnily  of  Hauteville  into  the 
bfnds  of  Roger  II.,  the  son  of  the  conqueiror  of 

VOL.  I.  K 
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CHAP*  Sia3y>  who  united  the  oorrafet  of  that  ide 

^^*      the  ducal  crown  of  Calabria  aiid  ApuUa. 
^^^^       The  reign  of  Roger  IL  is  memcorable  for  the 
^"^^  total  subjugation  of  the  Campaniaa  republie^^ 
m— 118$  and  for  the  elevatioa  of  the  Norman  ruler  of 
JI^TcJLt  wwthera  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  kin^y  erowa  by 
doke  of  S^  papal  investiture.    Wh^her  the  courage  ei  the 
A^djir^    oitiMas  of  Analfi,  now  the  j^reat  ^aporium  of 
snMogfttioo  ^^^^ni   merchandize^    had    declined   with  the 
pLiM^"  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury^  or  whether,  the 
pabuot.      Nonnaus  were  more  formidable  ea^nies  than  tiie 
liOmbards>  their  republic  would  seem  to  have 
exhibited  little  Tigour  i^gainst  the  aasMdts  of 
Roger ;  who^  on  their  reftieal  to  renounce  to  him 
all  their  privileges^   attacked  their  little  state 
with  his  whole  force  and  reduced  it  to  subjectim. 
The  calamities  of  two  subsequent  assaults  by 
foreign  enemies  were  superadded  to  1^  NoraiiMi 
oppression.    The  Pisans^  who  viewed  a  commer- 
cial rival  with  jealousy  and  hatreds  sacked  Amalfi 
once  while  ijts  force  was  absait  on  compulsocy 
service  with  Roger  i^gainst  Naples ;  and»  in  a 
1^^    second  attack  two  yeaxs  afterwards,  completed 
1137    the  ruin  of  a  city  which  had  boaated  of  fifty 
tiiousand   inhabitants   and  the  traffic  of  Asia*^ 
sow.^  The  fidl  c^  Gaeta  is  passed  over  by  historians  in 
^  ^•***^  aifence ;  but  the  city  of  Naples  was  reserved  for 
leas  disastrous  fortunes  than  its  sister  republics. 
Its  inhabitants  at  first  resolutdy  defmded  their 
liberties  against  Roger ;  they  wese  aided  by  pope 
Innocent  IL  and  the  Pisans ;  and  the  emperar 
Lothaire,  in  bin  second  eq[>edition  .into  Italy^ 


(1187)   siding   with    Innocent    s^ii^t   Roger,   CHAP. 
triamphantly  nised  tiie  siege  of  the  city  and      ^^' 
wei-^raa  the  continental  dependencies  of  Sicily.    ^^ 
But  die  resiBtance  of  Naples  ceased  with  Lothaire's  ^^^^ 
retmm  to  Germany,  the  Pisans  forsook  the  cause,  w^-'^^ 
and  Roger,  immediately  recovering  his  territories, 
received  the  suhmissioB  and  respected  the  mnni-    1138 
cipal  institutions  of  the  future  capital  of  southern 
Italy. 

llie  leairaer  of  the  Pisans^  of  Innocent  IL,  and  Roger  n. 
•This  protector  Lothaire,  agiunst Roger  luid  been  ^t 
ooeasioned  hy  his  alHaaace  with  the  anti-pope 
Anaclet^    The  pride  of  the  Sicilian  sovereign 
had  not  been  contented  with  his  titles  of  duke 
and  great  count :  he  had  aspired  to  the  name  of 
king,  and  obtained  the  regal  crown  from  the  anti- 
pope  as  the  reward  of  his  adherence  to  him. 
Roger  had  at  first  conveyed  Anaclet  in  triumph 
t^Rome,  but  his  rival  Innocent  was  supported 
Vy  the  emperor  and  relieved  by  the  death  of  the 
anti-pope.     Still  pursuing  his  hostility  against 
Roger  after  the  deadi  of  Lothaire,  and  rashly   / 
ventmring  his  persim  in  the  field,  the  pope  fell,  as 
Leo  IX.  had  done  formeriy,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Normim ;  like  that  pope,  was  reconciled  with 
the  conqueror ;  and  confirmed  to  him  the  title  of 
kbg  and  the  investiture  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    By  by  i^pd  ii^ 
a  singular  train  of  accidents  the  misfortunes  of  "  i  {qq 
two  of  the  weakest  of  the  pontiffs,  Leo  IX.  and 
famocent  II.,  had  thus  enriched  the  tiara  with 
one  of  its  most  valuable  jewels.     The  see  of 
Rome  could  daim  the  right  of  investiture  over 
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the  conquefitts  of  the  Nonnaiis  hy  no  better  pre- 
tensions than  the  questionable  donation  of  some 
of  the  emperors.    But  the  conquerors  were  eager 
to  ccmseorate  the  work  of  their  swords  by  the 
protection  of  the  diurch ;  and,  from  this  period, 
the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  acknowledged 
for  six  hundred  years  the  feudal  superiority  of  the 
popedom. 
Hiidemth.       The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Roger  was  on 
the  whole  visited  with  glory  and  success ;  but  his 
last  years  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  eldes 
sons,  and  after  his  death  one  son  only,  William 
who  succeeded  him,  and  a  posthumous  daughter 
Constance,  remained  of  his  offspring.    The  latter 
was  fated  to  transfer  the  inheritance  of  her  &xnSif 
to  a  line  of  German  emperors  as  we  shall  observe 
in  the  next  chapter ;  and  the  reign  of  her  brother 
offers  nothing  to  arrest  our  observation.     He 
merited  by  his  personal  vices  his  simame  of  '^  The 
waiim  I.  Bad,"  but  he  was  destitute  neither  of  courage  ma 
(ii6»-ije6)  ability.    During  his  reign,  however,  and  that  of 
his  son,  the  second  William,  whose  virtues  were 
•Bdwotiam  rewarded  with  the  opposite  title  of ''  The  Good,*" 
aifi^iia9)  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  somewhat  de* 
sio£et.    ^  clined  from  the  prosperity  and  power  to  which 
Roger  II.  had  elevated  it :  but  it  underwent  no 
material  vicissitudes  in  its  relation  with  Italian 
history.* 

*  GiamiODe,  Istoria  Civile  vol.  i.  pp.  S46 — ^297*  GibboDt 

del  regno  di  Ni^li,  vol.  iL  pp.  part  of  c.  56. 
1  .^  459.     Moratori,  Annali,         Giannone,  a  Neapolitan  law- 

A.D.  970 — 1 1 89.     Sitmondi,  yer,  has  prinoipi^y  devoted  Im 
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During  the  two  centuries  which  intervened  cHAP. 
between  the  age  of  the  Othos  and  the  peace  of      ^^- 
Constance,  the  riches  and  power  of  the  Venetian 
republic  were  constantly  augmenting.    But  the 
growth  of  commercial  activity  and  wealth  is  so  J^^ 
gradual  and  silent  that  it  can  he  told  only  in  its  wi-uss 
results ;  and  the  naval  wars^  which  exercised  the  General  td- 
strength  and  increased  the  reputation  of  the  re-  power  «nd 
public,  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  with  veuoe. 
minuteness,   too  indistinct  in  their    immediate 
consequences  and  too  similar  in  their  events  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  reader.     The  pirates 
of  the  Adriatic,  the  Saracens,  the  Normans  of 
Naples,  and  even  the  Greeks,  to  whose  empire 
their  republic  had  once  offered  at  least  a  respect- 
ful deference,  were  successively  combated  by  the 
fleets  of  the  Venetians.     The  course  of  the  re- 
public in  these  maritime  contests  alternated  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat,  but  her  intrinsic  ener- 
gies remained  the  same  under  all  foreign  and 
even  domestic  vicissitudes  ;  and  whether  misfor- 


work  to  the  civil  and  ecclesi-  this  period,  the  lately  published 

attical  history  of  his  country ;  "  Memoires  Historiques,  &c. 

but  much  general  information  sur  le  Royaume  de  Naples,*' 

may  be  gleaned  from  him.     It  of  the  count  Orloff,  preceded 

should  be    mentioned  to  his  by  a  very  Russian  dedication  to 

honor  that  the  independence  the  reigning  Autocrat.    Count 

of  his  opinions  excited  the  hos-  Orloff,  however,  during  a  resi- 

tility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  dence  at  Naples  collected  many 

and  that  the  papal  influence  interesting  documents,  and  the 

obtained  his  exile,  during  which  editor  of  his  volumes,  M.  A. 

he  died,  (1748.)  Duval    of    the    Institute    of 

I  have  also  consulted,  but  France,  is  apparently  a  man  of 

witbout  much  advantage  for  some  learning  and  research. 
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tune  clouded  her  arms,  or  fEurtioD,  pestflence, 
and  conflagraticm  raged  in  her  streets,  the  spirit 
and  perseverance  of  her  citiMns  still  rose  supe- 
rior to  every  reverse.  The  progress  of  Venetian 
grandeur  might  he  checked  for  a  time,  but  it  was 
never  permanently  impeded. 

With  the  general  concerns  of  Italy,  Venice  had 
meanwhile  little  connection.  She  was  sometimes 
indeed  agitated  by  jealousies  and  broils  with  the 
continental  cities  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  and 
these  disputes  were  terminated  by  i^^peab  to 
arms  in-  which  her  citizens  were  usually  vicUn 
nous.  But  such  petty  hostilities  were  of  litde 
mcHuent,  and  the  formation  of  the  league  of  Lorn- 
hardy  was  the  only  occasion  in  these  ages  on 
which  Venice  can  be  said  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  Italian  affairs.  Yet  even  here«she  was  an 
interested  if  not  a  fiuthless  ally.  She  entered  into 
the  Lombard  league  against  Frederic  Barbarossa 
because  the  ccmtinuance  of  his  formidatde  Bsui 
arbitrary  power  might  threaten  her  own  inde- 
pendence: but  her  alliance  with  the  free  cities 
did  not  prevent  her  frpm  assisting  the  emperor 
in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Ancona ;  because 
the  oppression  of  a  city  which  pretended  to  some 
trade  gratified  her  commercial  ambition,  and  for* 
warded  her  schemes  for  engrossmg  the  navigation 
of  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  history  of  Venice,  thra,  during  the  two 
centuries  which  occupy  this  chapter,  we  shall  find 
only  three  great  circumstances  for  our  notice: 
the  subjugation  of  Dalmatia  to  her  govemixieat» 
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the  ofaanges  effected  in  her  constitutioa^  and  the  CHAI^. 
influence  of  the  crusades  upon  her  wealth  and      ^'* 

PART  !!• 

prosperity.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to  ^.^.^-v-^^ 
speak  of  the  wars  of  Venice  with  the  harharian  ^^^1^ 
pirates  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic^  and  ^^^ 
of  the  advantages  which  were  gained  over  them  «^i— i^ 
by  the  doge  Pietro  Candiano  III.     After  Us  MfZ 
deaths  however^  the  disorders  of  the  republic  sus-  p^buo/"^ 
peaded  for  some  time  the  prosecution  of  his  sue-'    997 
cesses ;  but  just  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
the  republic  was  agam  governed  by  a  man  of 
ability  and  courage^  and  enabled  by  a  fortunate 
concurrence  of  events  to  complete  the  security  of 
her  seas  and  extend  the  limits  of  her  dominion. 
When  the  Sckvonians  wrested  the  country  of 
IDyria  from  the  eastern  empire  and  founded  the 
kingdoms  oi  Croatia  and  Dalmatian  many  of  the 
fortified  cities  on  the  coasts  had  successfiilly  re- 
sisted the  conquerors,  and>  being  deserted  by  the 
court  of  Constantinople^  had  acquired  a  republi- 
can independence  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Naples.     But  they  were  surrounded  by  the  bar- 
barians and  constantly  harassed  by  their  incur^ 
sions  and  piracies.     After  several  centuries  of 
suffering,  some  of  these  little  states  were  at  length 
induced  by  the  depredations  of  the  Sclavonians  of 
Narenta,  the  most  powerful  of  the  pirates,  ip 
mute  in  a  league  against  that  city,  and  to  place 
the  republic  of  Venice  at  the  head  of  the  confe-  . 
deration.     The  doge  Piero  Urseolo  II.>  sailing 
from  the  lagunes  with  the  most  formidable  fleet 
that  the  republic  had  ever  put  to  sea,  received 
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compelled  by  arms  all  the  others  to  eAter  the 
same  league.  He  then  led  his  accumulated 
forces  against  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  them 
to  such  a  condition  as  for  ever  after  incapacitated 
them  from  a  renewal  of  their  piracies.  But  the 
alliance  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  is  always  a 
dangerous  association,  and  the  Dalmatian  cities 
which  had  invited  the  aid  of  the  doge  shortly 
found  that  they  had  only  acquired  a  master* 
They  were,  whether  by  their  own  consait  or 
otherwise,  taken  completely  under  the  autiumtj 
of  Venice,  and  their  citizens  no  longer  permitted 
to  e^joy  any  share  in  their  government.  Podestds, 
chosen  from  the  highest  Venetian  families,  were 
sent  to  all  the  cities  to  replace  the  native  mag&- 
trates  with  absolute  command ;  and  a  large  ex« 
tent  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  being  thus  subjected 
to  the  Venetians,  they  caused  their  doge  to  ad* 
sume  the  title  of  duke  of  Venice  and  Dalmatia. 
But  it* was  long  before  these  conquests  were 
ensured  to  the  republic.  The  kings  of  Hungary 
were  redoubtable  neighbours,  alid  6ver  ready  to 
foster  rebellion  in  the  Venetian  province.  The 
city  of  Zara  in  particular  revolted  with  foreign 
aid  more  than  once,  but  the  fortunes  of  Venice 
as  often  prevailed,  and  maritime  Dalmatia  was 
fated  to  remain  for  several  centuries  the  append- 
age of  her  sceptre. 
SJvSStiM  "^^^  Venetians  had,  for  above  four  hundred 
coD.titaUoR.  years,  experienced  the  evils  of  a  form  of  govern- 
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ment  which  was  regulated  by  no  specific  Hnrita-   CHAP, 
tions,  before  they  attempted  to  fix  the  bounds       ^^* 

PART     Ha 

and  control  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  autho-  k^^^^^^ 
rity.  General  assemblies  were  found  to  be  in  S!^^^ 
practice  tumultuary  and  incapable  of  business :  o^oif" 
in  effect  not  the  people  but  contending  factions  ^^-^^^ 
prevailed  in  turn  in  the  nomination  of  the  doges. 
These  magistrates,  once  elected,  were  restrained 
by  no  legal  provisions  and  punishable  by  no  pro- 
cess  but  the  blind  ftiry  of  a  mob.  It  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  absence  of  all  constitu- 
tional order  that  Venice  was  torn  and  distracted 
by  the  rancorous  hostility  of  party,  and  that  her 
doges  were  murdered  hy  the  unreasonable  and 
ferocious  populace  almost  as  often  as  any  cala* 
mity  befel  the  state.  From  the  ambition,  too,  of 
her  sovereign  magistrates,  the  republic  had  every 
thing  to  dread,  and,  considering  that  their  autho- 
rity was  unshackled,  we  may  wonder  how  the 
state  was  preserved  from  hereditary  obedience  to 
a  ducal  family.  The  doges  indeed  did  frequently 
associate  their  sons  in  their  dignity,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  this  custom  was,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
abeady  beginning  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  right 
when  the  first  amelioration  was  effected  in  the 
republican  constitution.  The  audacious  att^npt 
of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Urseolo  to  seat  him- 
sdf,  without  eyesn  the  form  of  popular  suffrage^ 
on  the  throne  which  several  of  his  illustrious 
house  had  occupied  with  honor,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  and  produced  a  fonda-    1032 
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mental  law  of  the  state^  that  the  reigning  dogt 
should  never  associate  a  son  in  the  govonment 
It  was  likewise  provided  that  he  should  not  de- 
termine on  afifidrs  of  government  without  the 
consent  of  two  counsellors  who  were  givea  to 
him.  He  was  required  also  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions not  to  act  without  the  approbati<m  of 
some  of  the  principal  citisens^  whom  howeva 
he  might  himself  select  to  advise  him.  Thefle 
latter  termed  pregadi,  ^  the  requested^**  tnm 
bdng  solicited  by  the  doge  to  render  him  their 
assistance,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Venrtieii 
senate  of  after  times. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  were  suffered  to 
dapse  before  ai^  further  alteration  was  attempted 
in  the  Venetian  constitutioQ;  and  it  was  at  length 
in  the  anarchy  whidi  Iblhmed  the  murder  oi  a 
doge,  that  the  council  of  justice^  the  only  p^rma^ 
nent  deliberative  body  of  the  stat^  persuaded  the 
people  to  adopt  a  pi^Uical  system,  which  at  once 
offered  security  against  the  exiercise  of  arlHtrary 
po#er  by  the  doges,  and  obviated  the  inoeiiTe* 
ntence  of  the  g^ieral  and  tiunultuaiy  assemUieB 
of  the  people.  We  are  not  informed  by  what 
skilful  address  the  council  of  justice  prev»led 
npmi  the  pec^le  to  consent  to  an  innovatton 
which  in  a  great  measure  dqndved  ibe  demo- 
cracy of  its  influenoe ;  b«t  fioom  this  period  nsf 
certainly  be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  criigar* 
chical  government  of  Venice.  Without  ent&rdy 
abdishing  the  graeral  assemblies  of  the  natios. 
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wUch  were  8t31  to  be  convaied  upon  ^ctraofdi-  CHAP. 

Diry  occamms^  it  was  decreed  thst  the  supreme  ^^* 
powers  of  the  state  should  thenceforward  be 


seated^  ccHijointly  widi  the  doge,  in  a  representa-  oFTmci^ 
tire  council  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  mem-  ^o^ 
here.  •    But  the  election  of  this  great  councfl,  as  «»»-"» 
it  was  termed,  was  not  to  be  vested  immediately  ^llt'or  the 
in  the  people.    The  citiz^iB  of  each  of  the  six  Sur  vT' 
districts  of  Venice  annually  chose  two  tribunes ;  -^^yg 
and  every  one  of  these  twelve  magistrates  nomi* 
nited  forty  members  of  the  representative  body. 
The  natural  weight  of  birth  and  wealth  filled  the 
great  council  almost  exdusivdy  with  men  of  the 
fint  fiunilies  of  Venice ;  and,  though  the  general 
wend)Iies  of  the  people  continued  sometimes  to 
neet  and  erarciae  certain  fonctions  for  nearly  two 
centuries  longer,  their  real  authority  had  already 
expired.    We  shaU  her^ifter  trace  the  steps  by 
which  the  aristocratic  order  perfected  their  un* 
misted  acquiffition  of  so  veroignty. 

But  the  great  council  was  still  too  large  an  aodorthe 
Membly  for  the  steady  and  secret  dispatdi  of  on 
dUrs,  or  the  effectual  control  of  the  doge.  Two 
iesier  bodiM  w^we  therefore  deputed  from  its 
nimber:  the  one  of  six  members  formed  the  little 
council  of  the  doge,  oompoaed  with  him  the 
sfgaiery  or  visible  representative  of  the  state, 
vA  diaduufged  all  the  duties  of  executive  admi- 


*  I  kaow  not  wh j  M.  Dam  certaiiily  not  supported  by  the 

Iniiatiiined  the  numbera  of  the  best  authorities  in  tUs  state- 

great  council  to  hare  been  four  menu 
bondred  and  seventy*    He  is 
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*  Except  in  conjunction  with  these 
counsellors,  the  doge  was  bound  by  his  inaugnial 
oath  to  transact  no  business  with  foreign  states. 
The  other  deputed  body  was  the  senate  or  as- 

l^f^""  sembly  of  pregadi,  who,  from  being  originafly 
chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  the  doge,  now  came  to 
be  nominated  instead,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  by 
the  great  council  They  were  gifted  with  such 
authority  as  rendered  them  in  effect  within  a 
smaller  compass  the  depositaries  of  all  the  so?e- 
reignty  which  lay  in  the  great  council  itsdf. 
The  legislative  fimctions  remained  indeed  wiUi 
the  latter  body,  but  the  right  of  imposing  taxes, 
and  of  making  peace  and  war  was  vested  in  the 
senate.  It  is  however  doubtful  whether  the  pre- 
gadi  were  thus  transformed,  in  their  mode  of 
nomination  and  their  character,  into  a  necessaiy 
part  of  the  Venetian  government  quite  as  soon  as 
the  great  council  commenced  its  existence,  aad 
a  celebrated  native  historian  has  dated  the  change 
fifty  years  later. 

sejerere-        xho  establishment  of  the  great  council  and 

ttnotioni  on  ^ 

5ti£di*^  *^®  enactments  which  proceeded  from  that  body 
had  effected  a  remarkable  revolution ;  and  tbe 
unlimited  prerogative  of  the  doges  was  at  once 
reduced  to  a  powerless  dignity.  But  the  precan- 
tbns  of  the  aristocracy  were  carried  even  fartbef. 
1179    The  administration  of  criminal  ji^tice  was  for- 

*  It  is  singular  that  M.  Sis-  tie  council  with  no  more  to 

mondi,  generally  so  full  and  a  passing  allusion  to  its  fiinc- 

accurate  an  authority,  has  pass-  tions* 
ed  over  the  creation  of  the  lit- 
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niDy  placed,  in  a  couhcil  called  '*  the  forty,''  be^  CHAP. 
yond  tiie  control  of  the  first  magktrate ;  and  the  ^^^ 
tenns  of  his  mitiative  oath  were  a  virtual  renun-  v,#^v^ 
elation  not  only  of  all  substantial  authority,  but  ST^^ 
even  of  personal  liberty.    The  form  of  the  ducal  o^o^ 
election,  primarily  seated  in  the  whole  of  the     ^ 
great  coimcil,  was  reduced  to  such  a  mixture  of  doo«i  eieo- 
ballot  and  free  nomination  among  the  members, 
IS  totaUy  prevented  any  scheme  for  the  aggranr^ 
diflement  of  particular  fstmilies  or  parties  by  the 
dioice  of  improper  persons  for  the  dogeship. 
This  wholesome  jealousy  of  undue  bias  in  the 
balloted    electors    was    at   subsequent    periods 
carried  to  such  a  height,  that  a  curious  complica^ 
tioD  of  chances  entirely  prevented  its  being  foie^ 
leen  on  what  members  of  the  great  council  the 
duty  of  appointing  a  doge  could  by  probability 
fan 

The  settlement  of  the  Venetian  constitutian 
prepared  the  republic  for  her  brilliant  career  of 
commercial  and  political  grandeur;  and  a  new 
source  of  wealth  and  power  had  meanwhile  been 
unfidding  itself  to  her  cupidity  and  ambiticm.. 
No  circumstance  contributed  more  effectually  to 
ber  subsequent  prosperity  than  the  religious  wars 
of  tiie  Europeans  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  muhammedan  infidels.  But,  as 
the  influence  of  the  crusades  was  felt  ynUi  equal 
advantage  by  two  other  maritime  republics  of 
Italy  which  had  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen^ 
tunes  been  gradually  rising  in  importance,  some 
account  of  the  origin  of  these  states  may  be 
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priMf. 


appropriately  introdaced  in  this  pUice;  and  we 
riiall  oonnd^  in  one  view  the  share  whieh  Ve* 
nice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  occupied  in  these  cdelnted 
^^^1^  expeditions  to  the  scries  of  human  redemptioiL 
^o^  homg  after  the  free  states  of  Lmnhordy  M 
begun  to  goyem  themselves,  the  cities  of  Toft* 
eanj  tor  the  most  part  acknowledged  obedifBC^ 
to  ktqMffial  govemois.  The  history  of  Flotence 
and  the  other  inland  towns  of  the  proVktoe  is 
however  very  obscure^  until  we  dbcem  ^  euh 
liest  symptoms  of  their  partial  independence  ii 
the  divisions  excited  in  Italy  by  the  wars  between 
the  Lombard  cities  and  pope  Alexander  TIL  en 
the  one  part,  and  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarosa 
on  the  other.  In  these  wars  Sienna,  Pistoia, 
Lncca,  and  the  rural  nobility  of  Tuscany  sided 
wilii  the  empire,  and  Fh^rence,  as  well  as  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  with  the  church.  But  no  great 
event  marked  the  progr«»  of  hostilitiies  in  Tui»- 
eany ;  and,  of  the  annals  of  the  Tuscan  cities  in 
these  ages,  those  of  Pnia  alone  demand  our  lABe^ 
VBtiom  £v«i  her  early  records  are  few  and 
Her  eiri J  seaufty.  She  began,  however,  to  be  eminent  as  a 
^!S^^.  eommereial  city  befinre  the  dose  of  the  tsnA 
eentury,  and  her  gallies  were  perhaps  the  finl 
whidi  dared  to  encounter  the  Saiacen  covsaiis 
who  ravaged  the  western  coasts  of  Italy.  Het 
situation,  in  the  midrt  of  a  fertile  district,  at  liie 
mouth  of  the  Amo,  afforded  for  the  light  baiksof 
the  times  a  harbour  equally  sheMered  by  its  sboah 
from  tempests  and  hostile  approach ;  and  the  Pi* 
sans,  devoting  thataseli^es  to  commerce,  and  habi* 
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toated  to  nayal  encountors  with  the  Ssraceiis,  CHAF. 
bqam  to  cover  the  Meditenanesn  with  their  fleets.      ^ 
A.  -«iBe„  U»y  we»  femoa.  for  tot«pidi»y.  '"'" 


and,  as  their  strength  increased  with  their  traffiiv  owymaa. 
they  successfully  undertook  two  remarkable  con-  ^J^ 
qwsts.     From  tiie  Mows  who  had  long  held  ^0>^>^ 


Sardinia  they  wrested  that  island ;  and  the  miH  ^U^ 
suhnan  ao^et^go,  after  a  protracted  and  gallant  iM^!^iiMi 


struggle^  became  their  captive  and  ended 
days  in  the  dungemis  of  Pisa.    The  conquarors 
parcelled  out  his  kii^dom  into  four  great  fiefii^ 
and  bestowed  them  upon  the  same  nundber  of 
noUe  Pisan  families  by  whom  principally  the 
eq^tum  had  been  fitted  out    Sixty-five  years 
after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  the  infidels  had  again^to 
nana  at  the  prowess  of  these  repuUicans*    The  «Bd  orui« 
Balearic  Isles  which  composed  a  Saraeea  mo-  ul^ 
oarchy  were  reduced  m  a  single  campaign :  *    ^^^^ 
one  musulman  prince  perished  iu  the  field,  the 
c^ituve  of  a  second  swelled  the  pride  of  the 
Yicfanes,  and  immense  treasures  were  brought 
fram  Ifigwea  to  their  city. 

While  Pisa  was  thus  growing  in  pofwei ,  a  g^bmu 
adghbonring  and  rival  repuUic  vras  pursui]^  a 
sinular  career  of  colmmecce  and  enterprize.  Sur- 
nnmded  by  rodLy  and  barren  mountains  whose 
amfiice  is  utteriy  destitute  of  vwdure,  Grenoa  has 
ncctved  from  nature  but  a  single  gift :  a  safe 
and  capadous  haifaour.  With  this  soUtary  advan- 
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tage  her  dticeas,  applying  themselTes  like  the 

Pisans  to  commerce,  and  acquiring  possession  of 

the  maritime  territory  of  Liguria  east  and  west 

^^^    of  their  capital,  claimed  to  govern  themselves 

G^o^''     like  other  Italian  cities,  and  rose  to  a  similar 

0G1-118S    grandeur  with  Pisa.    The  foreign  history  of  tte 

ofh^JX  two  republics  is  completely  interwQven.    AUies 

titot^Jn!^  against  tiie  infiddb»  and  rivals  in  commerce,  they 

irst  asuosted  each  other  in  mutual  victories,  and 

then  quarrelled  over  the  spoil.    It  was  with  tbe 

aid  of  Genoa  that  Pisa  conquered  Sardinia,  and 

the  former  republic  at  the  same  time  reduced 

Hereon-     the  isjaud  of  Corsica  under  its  own  dominioiL 

qaeit  of 

Ooniea.  j^y^q  provcd  a  more  durable  though  a  less  briltiant 
eonquest  than  the  Pisan  acquisition.  But  the 
fortunes  of  Genoa  altogether  were  fated  to  be 
more  lasting,  though  in  the  outset  less  splendidi 
than  the  glories  of  Pisa. 
^lf  pu^  No  chronide  has  transmitted  to  our  days^  any 
•ndGepoete  aocouBt  of  the  particidar  form  of  the  Pisan  cob- 
stitution,  but  it  i^pears  that  the  government 
was  consular :  we  learn  the  original  structuie  of 
the  Genoese  republic  f  rcmi  the  pen  of  one  of  its 
magistrates  of  the  twelfth  century.  Consub, 
chosen  at  first  for  three  or  four  years  but  after- 
wards annually,  and  varying  in  number  from  four 
to  six,  were  the  supreme  directors  of  the  state. 
They  were  usually  of  noble  fiunily,  and  elected  in 
a  general  parliament  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In 
like  manner  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  annu- 
ally chose  one  of  the  seven  jud  j^  of  the  republic, 


FART  H. 
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and  im  occasional  appointment  of  a  select  council  CHAP. 
by  the  general  assembly  provided  for  the  correc-      ^^• 
tion  of  the  laws.     This  simple  constitution  pro- 
bably long  answered  evety  purpose  of  freedom  If^S, 
and  internal  peace ;  and,  to  tile  end  of  the  twelfth  oSJiA."^ 
century,  the  popular  assemblies  of  Genoa  seem  ^^-^^^ 
with  honorable  singularity  to   have   been  dis- 
turbed by  no  criminal  excesses.    Once  only  the    1169 
rivalry  of  two  noble  &milies  split  the  citizens  into 
&ctions  and  threatened  civil  war ;  but  the  vene- 
lable  archbishop,  labouring  with  a  spirit  which 
mrdy  belonged  to  the  churchmen  of  the  age, 
exerted  the  weight  of  his  sacred  vocation  in 
^fecting  8  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  Fanoot 
eratury  that  the  jealousy  between  Pisa  and  Genoa  tw«eD  the 

1,^.^  i»  *^         1         t     •         ..     *^®  state*. 

broke  out  mto  open  warfare.  But  by  their  vici- 
nity and  commercial  emulation,  their  equality 
of  strength  and  clashing  interests,  they  had  long 
been  secret  enemies ;  and  it  is  strange  how  their 
natural  rivalry  and  hatred  were  smothered  for 
above  one  hundred  years.  When  the  flame  was 
once  kindled,  it  burnt  with  fierce  and  almost 
incessant  activity.  The  attempt  of  one  pope  to 
subject  the  churches  of  Corsica  to  the  Pisan  arch- 
bishop produced  the  first  conflict,  and  it  raged 
without  intermission  for  fourteen  years^  until  the  iiio-ius 
mediation  of  another  pontiff  calmed  the  irritation 
wUch  the  partiality  of  lus  predecessor  had  excited. 
He  removed  the  cause  of  dispute  by  giving  Genoa 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAP,  an  archbishop,  and  transf(mriiig  the  Corsican  clergy 
^^*      to  his  jurisdictioiL    If  we  may  credit  the  state- 

PART  II« 

ment  of  the  Genoese  chronicler  that  in  the  fint 


or  vsNicB.    y^*"^  ®f  t^is  ^ar  his  republic  attacked  Pisa  with 
^otf  ^     a  fleet  of  eighty  gallies^  attended  by  four  large 
96i-.ii8»    vessels  with  battering  engines^  and  manned  by 
twenty-two  thousand  combatants,  of  whom  a 
fourth  were  armed  with  the  casque  and  cuinus, 
we  shall  form  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  power  of 
these  maritime  cities ;  since  Pisa  resisted  so  im- 
mense an  armament,  and  balanced  the  indecisiye 
event  of  the  war.    It  was  immediatdy^  too,  after 
this  lengthened  and  arduous  struggle  that  Pka, 
1137    with  unimpaired  strength,  accomplished  the  ruia 
of  Amalfi  as  we  have  already  seen.    But  no  long 
interval  of  forbearance  could  prevail  between  the 
Genoese  and  Pisans,  who  constantly  encountered 
each  other  in  their  voyages,  and  mingled  the  pro- 
secution of  their  bitter  animosities  with  the  peace- 
fill  occupations  of  trade.    In  their  commercial 
expeditions  to  the  east,  their  fleets  frequently 
engaged  each  other  with  fiiry,  and  one  memo^ 
1162    rable  war  was  produced  by  the  conflict  of  th^ 
colonies  at  Constantinople.     It  terminated  like 
former  hostilities  without  material  advantage  to 
either  state. 
Ptrt  takM       On  the  waters  of  the  Levant,  both  Genoa  and 
iLu^udT'   Pisa  had,  long  before  this  contest,  found  a  third 
on^el  *  combatant  in  the  rivalry  of  Venice.    The  three 
republics  had  alike  engaged  in  the  crusades ;  and 
the  transport  of  the  soldjers  of  the  cross  to  tte 
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slmres  of  Asia  became  for  them  aU  an  important  CKAff. 
and  lucrative   emidoyment.    Their  Teasels:  re^:     ^ 
turned  to  port  laden  with  the  produce  of  these 


or 

PB 
aXM04. 


eastern  elimes^  and  the  services  which  they  ren- 
dered to  the  crusaders  procured  for  their  states  ^^ 
most  yaluid)le  privileges  of  traffic  in  all  the  cities  ^-"«» 
which  were  conquered  from  the  infidels  on  the 
Syrian  coasts.  During  the  possession  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Christians,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  ^^J}g^^"* 
were  thus  the  channels  through  which  the  pro-  ^^^^^' 
duce  of  the  east  was  conveyed  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  The  wealth  of  Venice  in  particular 
was  prodigiously  increased  by  the  remuneration 
which  she  exacted,  as  the  price  of  her  exertions  in 
carrying  the  crusading  hosts  to  the  scenes  of  their 
enterprises,  and  provisioning  them  on  their  voy- 
ages. In  the  first  crusade  she  employed  two  hun^ 
dred  vessels  in  this  manner,  and  the  religious 
object  of  the  expedition  did  not  prevent  her  fleet 
from  attacking  that  of  Pisa,  though  occupied  in 
the  same  purpose.  Alternately  sharing  in  the 
efforts  of  the  crusaders  against  the  common 
enemy,  extorting  from  their  allies  every  selfish 
advantage,  and  constantly  endeavouring  the  de- 
struction of  each  other,  the  three  republics  prose- 
cuted a  singular  career  of  religious  fSuiaticism^ 
commercial  avarice,  and  deadly  animosities.  But 
they  all  found  the  same  profit  in  their  Asiatic 
enterprises ;  and  while  the  rest  of  Europe  poured 
out  her  best  blood  and  resources  in  the  barren 
pursuit  of  an  imaginary  duty,  the  maritime  re- 

l2 
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PARTU. 


961^118$ 


CHAP.   i^bHcs  of  Italy  were  alone  enriched  and  inyigo- 
^^-      rated  amidst  the  ffeneral  exhaustion.  * 


*    Muratori  Annali,  A.  D*  Veties.  toI.  i.  b*  iii.  pp.  297. 

S!*]?!!^     961 — 1183.  (passim.)  Sismon-  ad  fin.  vol.  ii.  bb.iii — iv.  ad  p. 

awoA.         ili^  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 864.  iii.  590.    Dam. 'Hist,  de  Venisc, 

'"^   '""^     276—284.    Sandi,  Stor.  Civ.  vol.  i.  pp.  102— 259. 


CHAPTER  III. 


tBOM  THE  PEACE  OF  CONSTANCE,  TO  THE  EXTINCTION 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  SWABIA,  A.D.  1183—1968. 


PART  I. 


State  of  the  Lombard  Cities  after  the  Peace  of  Constance — Last 
Years  of  Frederic  Barbarossa — Reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VI , —  Affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily — Acquisition  of  those 
ComUries  by  Henry  VL — His  Cruelties  a$td  Death — Aspect 
of  Italy  at  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century — Occurrences  in 
the  Trevisan  March — Rise  of  the  Families  of  Romano  and  Este 
^^Factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  GhibeUns — Pontificate  of  Innocent 
III.  —  His  ^Exercise  of  arbitrary  Authority  over  temporal 
Prineee — Ambitious  Schemes  of  Innocent  in  Italy — League  of 
Tuscany^^Interregnum  in  the  Empire — Otho  IF.^^His  Cot^ 
test  with  Innocent  IIL — Continued  Wars  between  the  Lombard 
Cities^The  Emperor  Frederic  IL — State  of  his  Kingdom  of 
the  SicilieS'^^Crusade  of  F^ederic-^Excommwucation  against 
Atm — Return  if  Frederic  to  Europe — Papal  Intrigues — Rc' 
newal  of  the  League  of  Lombardy  —  Singular  Power  of  a 
Domniean  Friar — ffaf  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard 
League — Extinction  of  Freedom  tn  the  Trevisan  March^^ 
Papal  Persecution  of  Frederic  JL — Council  of  Lyons — Sen* 
tence  of  Deposition  against  the  Emperor^^Unshaken  Power^ 
Deaths  and  Character  of  Frederic  IL 

The  freedom  which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  CHAP. 
80  gloriously  asserted,  and  which  the  terms  of  J^J-,^ 
the  peace  of  Constance  promised  to  perpetuate^ 
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CHAP,   was  clouded  by  their  internal  distractions  and 
^^^*      too  shortly  extinguished  by  their  selfish  jealousies 
^^^^  and  vicious  factions.    Even  while  our  admiration 
L^b^^!  of  their  unconquerable  resistance  to  oppression  is 
pUS^rf****  warm  and  recent,  we  are  presented  with  the  re- 
couuooe.  YQitJng  picture  of  vindictive  and  inextinguishable 
hatreds*     The  Italian  ^  character  m  the  middle 
ages  was  unhappily  overcast  by  the  darker  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  and  the  energy  and 
strength  of  purpose  which,  otherwise,  might  have 
qualified  the  national  mind  for  a  long  career  of 
virtuous  grandeur,  were  prostituted  to  the  grati- 
fication of  implacable  revenge  and  flagitious  am- 
bition. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  humbled  the  power 
of  Frederic  Barbarossa  might  have  cemented  the 
numerous  states  of  Lombardy  in  a  permanent  and 
invincible  confederation,  if  the  deadly  hostility 
by  which  the  cities  were  animated  against  each 
other  had  not  far  outweighed  every  patriotic  and 
honorable  feeling.  The  elements  of  the  Lom- 
bard league  had  been  scattered  even  before  the 
consununati(>n  of  its  object,  and  they  could  never 
again  be  wholly  collected.  United  in  no  one 
conmion  bond  of  safety,  tiie  cities  were  left  with- 
out protection  against  foreign  enemies  or  domes- 
tic traitors ;  and  in  little  more  than  half  a  century 
they  had  all,  in  well  merited  slavery  to  tyrants, 
reaped  the  bitter  punishment  of  their  general  dis- 
union. The  same  lasting  hostility  between  the 
aristocratic  and  plebeiaii  orders^  which  had  existed 
jn  the  qommonweaUAis  of  astiquity,  agitated  the 
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Lombard  republics ;  and  this  fatal  discord  being  cHAP. 
aknost  always  iii  action  produced^  or  was  varied      ^^^* 
only  by>  multiplied  factions  which  were  generated   s.^^^ 
with  i4[>palling  facility.    The  noxious  vices,  which 
were  cherished  in  the  corrupted  soil  of  private 
1^  by  the  intensity  of  individual  passion,  com- 
posed a  fruitful  hotbed  of  political  crime.  Motives 
of  personal  revenge  or  even  the  caprices  of  acci- 
dent were  at  any  time  sufficient  for  the  excite- 
ment of  sanguinary  public  feuds,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  shameftil  injustice  and  atrocious  pro- 
scription.   It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  reciprocal 
suspicion  of  partiality  and  violence  which  filled 
Ute  citizens  of  the  Italian  republics,  that  they 
dared  not  entrust  the  administration  of  justice  to 
fhe  hands  of  their  townsmen.    Immediately  after 
the  peace  of  Constance,  all  the  cities  adopted  the 
custom  of  electing  a  judicial  magistrate  out  of  the 
pale  of  their  own  society. 
The  podestd,  as  this  officer  was  termed,  was  The  •Ami' 

^  Distratioo  01 

always  a  nobleman  of  some  one  of  the  neighbour-  ^J^*^!^^ 
ing  cities,  and  usually  a  man  of  distinguished  toPode«t4i. 
character.  He  was  jealously  cut  off  from  all 
society  and  friendship  among  the  citizens,  but  he 
enjoyed  a  dictatorial  authority  in  the  execution 
of  justice,  and  the  body  of  the  people  bound 
themselves  to  second  him  by  arms,  against  the 
turbulent  and  powerful  offenders  who  habitually 
set  his  decrees  at  defiance.  His  power  in  the 
state  was  in  some  measure  shared  by  the  consuls 
aad  committees  of  trust  (credenza) ;  but  he  was 
frequently  the  general  as  well  as  the  judge  of  the 
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CHAP,   republic^  and  whatever  might  have  been  iHe  ne 
III. 

PARt  I. 


^^^'      cessity  which  prompted  this  concentration   of 


authority  in  one  individual^  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  practice  of  confiding  all  the  executive 
administration  to  a  podestd^  had  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  submis- 
sion to  a  single  will. 
JfFr^S*o  '^^^  gradual  overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  the 
B«rt»ro»"-  Lombards^  which  commenced  very  soon  afifer  the 
peace  of  Constance^  was  wholly  the  work  of  their 
own  parricidal  hands.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  so 
long  their  oppressor^  would  appear  from  this 
epoch  sincerely  to  have  abandoned  his  projects 
against  them.  Convinced  by  experience  that  the 
hope  of  subjugating  them  was  utterly  vain^  he 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  ambition^  and  was  in- 
vited by  the  state  of  the  Sicilies  to  attempt  the 
addition  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Swabian  domi- 
nions. The  probabUity  that  William  11.  would 
die  without  issue  rendered  his  aunt  Constance 
the  presumptive  heiress  to  his  throne^  and  the 
emperor  succeeded  in  effecting  a  marriage  be- 

1186  tween  that  princess  and  his  eldest  son  Henry. 
His  future  claims  upon  the  inheritance  of  his 
daughter-in-law  might  be  promoted  by  the  friend- 
ship or  opposed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Lombard 
republics^  and  Frederic  earnestly  laboured  to 
conciliate  the  affection  and  compose  the  differ- 
ences of  those  states.  But  he  did  not  live  to  re- 
quire their  assistance,  and  was  fated  to  terminate 
his  existence  in  other  scenes.    All  Europe  was 

1187  aflBicted  at  this  epoch  with  the  intelligence  that 
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Jenuwlem  Imd  fiedlen  before  the  power  of  Saladin : 
the  pope  proclaimed  a  new  crusade^  and  the  dm- 
peror^  though  in  advanced  years^  engaged  witii 
an  the  courage  of  his  youth  in  an  expedition  to 
Palestine  for  tiie  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre* 
He  led  a  numerous  army  into  the  east^  and  was 
victonously  traversing  the  plains  of  Armenia 
when  he  was  drowned  at  the  passage  of  an  insig-  1189 
nificant  stream. 
The  death  of  Barbarossa  was  followed  in  the  R<»gnoftiie 

emporor 

same  year  by  that  of  William  11.  of  Sicily,  and  g^^^^ 
Henry  VI.^  the  son  of  the  emperor,  who  had  for 
the  last  five  years  of  his  father's  life  worn  the 
crowns  of  Germany  and  Italy,  now  succeeded 
both  to  the  imperial  diadem,  and,  through  his 
wife  Constance,  to  legitimate  pretensions  over  the 
kmgdom  of  the  Two  SiciUes.  But  the  Norman 
barons  detested  the  prospect  of  subjection  to  a 
fore^  monarch,  and  their  aversion  was  not  di- 
mmished  by  the  character  of  Henry.  He  had  in- 
herited the  courage,  but  possessed  neither  the 
talents  which  had  shed  lustre  over  the  criminal 
ambition  of  his  parent,  nor  the  magnanimity  of 
which  Barbarossa  was  sometimes  capable.  Even 
^  cruelty,  which  had  disgraced  the  conqueror  of 
Mflan  and  Crema,  was  mercy  when  compared  with 
the  iidierent  ferocity  of  his  son. 

Though  Constance  was   the  only  legitimate  Affunor 
descendant  of  the  royal  Norman  line)  the  Sicilians  siofi ^  *° 
found  in  Tancred,  the  natural  son  of  one  of  her 
brotiiers,  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  courage  and 
Tirtaes  of  the  Rogers ;  and,  disdaining  the  Geiv 
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man  yoke^  the  noUes  of  the  Two  Sicilies  placed 
him  by  acdamaticm  on  their  throne.    He  success- 
folly  de£mded  both  Sicily  and  Naples  against  the 
1190    power  of  Henry,  and  the  new  emperor,  after 
losing  by  pestilence  the  greater  part  <tf  an  aimy 
which  he  led  against  him,  was  compeHed  to  a 
precipitate  retreat  from  the  Neapolitan  dQmim0ii& 
His  enqiress  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tancred,  but 
he  generously  restored  her  without  ransom  oar 
conditions  to  her  husband,  and  during  the  brief 
residue  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  no  further 
attacks.    His  reign  was  too  short  for  the  hsifpr 
ness  of  his  subjects ;  and,  after  seeing  his  eldest 
son  perish  in  his  arms  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
1194    he  himself  sank  into  a  premature  grave.    The  in* 
dulgence  which  he  had  shewn  to  the  wife  of  hk 
cruel  rival  was  repaid  to  his  own  widow  and  chil- 
dren by  shocking ,  barbarity.    The  helpless  boy 
who  succeeded  to  his  crown  was  unable  to  defend 
Aeoabiaon  it ;  his  uoblcs  1^  without  a  leader  submitted  on 
coutaStfby  the  approach  of  Henry;  and  the  emperor  pos- 
^^    '   sessed  himself  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Hu  oraei-       ^^^  uuhappy  family  of  Tancred,  surrendering 
^~  themselves  upon  promise  of  favorable  treatmaiti 

were  sent  into  Gennany  by  the  savage  conqueror^ 
who  detail^  them  in  a  long  captivity  and  de- 
prived the  youthful  king  of  his  eyes.  The  empe- 
ror followed  up  this  atrocity  by  the  exercise  of 
remorseless  oppression  and  devilish  vengeeiu^ 
against  his  new  subjects.  Sicily  was  drained  of 
her  treasures  which  were  conveyed  to  Germany ; 
and,  of  the  barons  who  had  supported  the  cause 
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of  Tancred,   some  were  hanged^   others  were  chap. 
burned  aUve^  and  the  remaiiider  escaped  only      ^^l- 
with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.     The  eaiKMrtations  of   l^H!^ 
the  pope  w/ere  unavailing  to  stop  this  series  of 
horrors ;  the  prayers  of  Constance  were  equally 
vain  in  obtaming  mercy  for  the  subjects  of  hear 
fidliers^  and  the  indignant  princess  suffered  her* 
self  to  be  numbered  with  conspirators  against  the 
inhiiinan  tyranny  of  her  husband.    The  sudden  an^  death. 
deatii  of  ibis  monster,  whSeei^ed  in  the  siege    ^^97 
of  a  revolted  castle^  brought  deHveraace  to  suffer^ 
ing  humanity ;  Constance  hersdf,  who  on  his  de* 
cease  assumed  the  reins  of  government  for  her 
infiuit  son^  survived  him  but  a  year;   and  the 
orphan  child,  who  succeeded  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  houses  of  Swabia  and  Sicily  by 
the  title  of  Frederic  II.,  was  left  at  the  age  of  four 
years  destitute  of  protection  and  surrounded  by 
rivals.* 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  early  AsMot  of 
minority  of  Fredmc  II.,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  imy  oIom  of  the 

_,      ,  _  _       ,  Mm  If   •  «  twelfth  o«»- 

distmct  and  connected  view  of  the  condition  of  turj. 
Itdly.  The  whole  country  was  convulsed  by  the 
intanal  feuds  of  contending  &ctions  in  the  dif* 
ferent  repubfics,  and  fiUed  with  the  violence  of 
petty  warfiEure;  but  no  great  and  determinate 
ofageet  afifords  consistency  to  these  confused  and 
various  struggles,  or  eidiibits  them  in  a  com- 
bined and  intelligible  shape.    The  chronicles,  too, 

•  Sismondi,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  234—263.    Moratori,  A.D.  1183— 
1197. 
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Oooorren- 
c«s  in  the 
Trevisan 
March. 


0f  the  Lembard  cities  at  this  juncture  are  eiUier 
sflent^  or  barren  of  important  information,  and 
some  occurrences  in  the  Trevisan  Blarcfa^-the 
ancient  Venetia — may  alone  claim  our  attention. 
These  are  interesting  as  connected  with  the  rise 
of  two  fomous  Italian  families^  and  the  dearest 
contemporary  records  are  fortunately  those  who 
respect  theuL 

The  Trevisan  March  is  a  mountainous  district 
abounding  in  situations  of  strength^  and  the  nobi> 
lity  of  the  province^  occupying  these  with  their 
castles^  had  not  been  generally  reduced^  like  the 
cMtelains  of  the  plains  on  the  upper  Po,  into 
subjection  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  They  were 
therefore  a  formidable  body:  and  at  once  pre- 
serving their  rural  fiefs^  and  making  choice  of 
that  residence  in  the  cities  which  with  the  Lom* 
bard  nobles  was  compulsory^  the  influence  of 
•power  and  high  birth  threw  all  the  offices  of  the 
magistracy  into  their  hands.  Even  where  the 
Italian  nobility  had  been  compelled  to  become 
citizens  of  the  republics^  the  abodes  which  they 
erected  within  the  walls  were  castles  rather  than 
housed.  Built  of  massive  stone  and  strengthaied 
by  towers,  they  were  rendered  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  assaults  to  which  the  turbulent  violence 
of  their  tenants  and  the  vicissitudes  of  £Eu;tion 
often  exposed  them.  But  in  the  cities  of  the 
Trevisan  March,  in  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza,  and 
Treviso,  the  nobles  secured  their  voluntary  resi- 
dence within  the  walls  by  the  construction  of  re- 
gular fortresses,  which  might  set  at  defiance  evetf 
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Imrst  of  popular  ccanmotion.  Huge  gates  and 
terriers  of  iron  defended  the  entrance  to  these 
strongholds ;  their  solid  walls  were  manned  hj 
numerous  bands  of  futhful  retainers ;  and>  if  the 
external  bulwarks  should  be  forced^  a  square 
daqon  tower  or  keep  in  the  interior  afforded  a 
sore  retreat  for  the  lord  and  his  followers.  The 
inaoknce  of  power  which  was  begotten  by  in^u- 
nity  Med  the  cities  of  the  March  with  rivalry 
and  bloodshed  between  the  great  families^  and 
their  rural  fiefe  were  the  perpetual  scenes  of  open 
kostOity. 

Among  the  nobility  of  the  Trevisan  March^  the  RUeofthe 
moBt  distinguished  towards  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  Romuo^ 
century  were  the  families  of  Romano  and  Este.  "^  ^^' 
The  former  were  descended  from  Eccelino^  a 
German  knight^  who  had  acconqpanied  the  em- 
peror Conrad  IL  into  Italy^  and  received  from  his 
master  the  fie&  of  Romano  and  Onaro  in  recoih- 
pense  for  his  services.    The  rise  of  the  fiEunily 
which  he  thus  founded  was  fortunate  and  rapid : 
the  lords  of  Romano. successively  enlarged. the  ac- 
^lisitions  of  their  ancestor^  and  under  his  name- 
sake Eccelino,  the  Stammerer,  (known  in  history 
aa  Eccelino  I.)  their  patrimony  had  already  grown 
into  a.  formidable  principality. 

The  narrative  of  one  enterprise. undertaken  by 
thk  Eccelino  da  Romano  may  be  appropriately 
introduced,  as  illustrating  both  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family  and  the  manners  >  of  his  age. 
Hewas  united  by  the  ties  of  marriage  and  amity 
with  TisoUno  of  the  Campo  San  Pietro,  a  noblet 
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Paduan^  and  was  acouaiated  by  fais  friend  wi& 
his  design  of  m«^  hk  si  to  Cecilia  tfa» 
orphan  heiress  of  Manfred  Ricco,  signor  of  Ahaao* 
The  lord  of  Romano  was  seduced  by  the  advan* 
tage  which  so  wealthy  an  alliance  might  afitod  to 
his  own  house,  to  betray  the  confidi»ce  of  TiaoliaiH 
and  he  secretly  plotted  to  obtain  the  hand  of  tlie 
lady  for  his  own  son  Eccelino  IL  By  corrupting 
her  guardians,  he  got  the  heiress  into  his  omi 
hands,  and,  carrying  her  to  his  castle  of  Bassaao, 
celebrated  her  nuptials  with  his  son.  This  act  of 
treachery,  filled  the  £Eunily  of  Campo  San  Pietea 
with  violent  indignation,  and  instigated  Gerard 
the  son  of  Tisolino,  who  had  been  the  destined 
husband  of  Cedlia,  to  a  horrible  revenge*  is 
the  faoride,  with  a  more  brilliant  than  warlike  trsim 
passed  into  the  Paduan  territory  to  visit  Met 
demesnes,  she  was  seized  by  Gerard,  borne  (tf  to 
1190  his  castle,  and  there  brutally  dishonored.  The 
wretched  victim,  on  being  suffered  to  return  to 
Bassano,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  outrage : 
she  was  divorced,  and  her  husband  manded  agaia^ 
but  both  her  estates  and  those  of  the  second  wifit 
of  Eccelino  IL  swelled  the  power  of  the  lords  of 
Romana  They  swore  an  eternal  hatred  to  the 
family  of  San  Pietro,  and  the  deadly  feud  betwetft 
the  two  houses,  which  was  perpetuated  toit  many 
generations,  could  be  satisfied  only  by  Uobd. 

While  Eccdino^  IL  was  augmaiting  hJa  great* 
ness,  and  embroiling  the  republiostof  upper  Vene* 
tia  whidi  bordered  on  his  estates  in  destiiictkre 
wars  by  alliance  with  or  hostility  to  his  cause,  tke 
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iBcreasing  power  of  the  house  of  Este  was  the  CHAP; 
sumal  for  tumults  and  disorders  in  the  central     ^^ 
part  of  the  province.    The  possessions  of  this   w^y^^ 
aneient  fiunily   were   situated  between  Padua, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Ferrara,  and  their  ambi^n 
was  fatal  to  the  repose  of  all  these  states.    A  for- 
tunate union  with  an  heiress  of  Ferrara  established    1 180 
Obi22o,  marquis  of  Este  in  that  city,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  faction  within  its  walls.     In 
this^  like  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Eccelino, 
another  noble  house  had  been  supplanted  by 
tareachery :  furious  commotions  were  excited  be- 
tween the  rivals,  and,  during  a  civil  war,  which 
raged  within  the  walls  of  Ferrara  for  nearly  forty 
years,  the  hostile  factions  were  ten  times  alter- 
nately expelled  from  the  city.    But  the  powei;  of 
the  marquisses  of  Este  continued  to  increase,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  they  divided 
the  possession  of  sovereign  influence  in  the  Tre- 
visan  March  with  Eccelino  da  Romano  XL  *    By 

*  la  a  contemporary  chro-  them.      The  rival  chie&  re- 

nkk  there  is  an  interesting  ac-  paired  to  his  camp,  but,  they 

ofMint  of  a  reconciliation  be-  were  no  sooner  together  in  the 

tween  this  Eccelino  II.  and  the  imperial  presence,  than  Ecoer 

marquis  Azzo  VI.   of   Est^  lino  accused  his  enemy  of  har- 

idiich  curiously  describes  the  iog  formerly  made  a  tieache- 

manners  of  the  times.    Not-  roua  attempt   upon  his   life. . 

withstanding  their  mutual  ha-  **  We  had  been  attached  to 

tred,  they  were  both  adherents  each  other,"  said  he,  **  in  our 

of  the  emperor  Otho  IV.,  and,  infancy  and  I  thought  him  my 

when   that    monarch   entered  fViend.     We  were  together  at 

Italy  in  1)^09,   he  strove  to.  Venice,  and  I  was  walkinc  with 

advance  )|is  own  interests  by  him  in  the  plape  of  St#  Madk* 

establishing  friendship  between  when  I  Was  attacked  by  wcmA 
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C3HAP. 
III. 

PART  I. 


their  descent  from  the  German  line  of  the  GueUs 
they  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Swabian 
emperors:  the  lords  of  Romano  were,  on  tke 
other  hand,  attached  to  those  monim^hs  by  the 
memory  of  benefits ;  and  the  two  fSEunilies  headed 
the  GuELF  and  Ghibelin  parties  of  Venetia. 


brayofk:  at  that  moment  the 
marquis  seized  my  arm  to  pre- 
vent me  from  defending  my- 
self, and,  if  I  had  not  shaken 
him  off  by  a  vi(^ent  effiirt,  I 
should  infallibly  have  been 
murdered  as  one  of  my  soldiers 
was  by  my  side."  Eccelino 
concluded,  after  making  other 
accusations,  by  repeatedly  chal- 
lenging the  marquis  to  single 
combat;  but  the  emperor* in- 
terfered, imposed  silence  jon  the 
rivals,  and,  on  the  next  day, 
ordered  them  both  to  attend 
him  on  horseback.  Placing 
one  on  each  side  of  him  as  he 
rode  along,  he  commanded 
them  in  French  —  which  it 
seems  was  the  fiehionable  lan- 
guage even  in  those  days — to 
salute  each  other :  **  Sir  Ecce- 
lino, salute  the  marquis,"  and 
Eccelino,  uncovering  with  a 
respectful  obeiaance,^cried,"  Sir 
marquis,  God  save  you."  But 
Azzo  preserved  his  superior 
dignity  by  returning  the  salu- 
tation widiout  vailing  his  bon- 
net. "  Sir  marquis,"  continued 
the«mperor, "  salute  Eccelino," 
and  then  Aizo  cried,  "God 
aave  you  Sir  Eccelino/'    Thus 


far  the  reconciliadon  was  but 
little  advanced,  but  the  roid 
becoming  narrower,  Otho  pass- 
ed on  and  lefl  die  rivals  beside 
each  other.  In  a  short  time 
they  fell  into  earnest  discourse ; 
and  then  the  suspicious  empe- 
ror, observing  their  amity,  be- 
gan to  be  almost  as  uneasy  as 
when  he  had  feared  their  dis- 
cord. On  his  return  to  his 
tent  he  sent  for  Eccelino,  and 
inquired  what  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  conversation. 
"  We  spoke,"  said  the  knight, 
"  of  the  days  of  our  youth,  and 
we  have  returned,  to  our  eariy 
friendship."  Gerardi  Maurisii 
Historia,  Sec  p.  19.  et  seq. 
(Scrip.  Rer.  Itid.  vol.  viiL) 

GKbbon  hasxopied  the  same 
story  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion, and  adds :  ''  The  appre- 
hensions of  the  emperor  were 
groundless;  and  their  dea<fy 
feuds,  in  council,  in  the  fidd, 
in  the  citiesf  continued  to  rage 
with  alternate  success  tUl  they 
both  slept  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  grave."  Gibbon's  Antiqtu- 
ties  of  ^be  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iii* 
p»  432. 
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These  terms  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin,  of  ominous 
soond  to  an  Italian  eta,  were  received  from  Ger- 
many where  they  had  long  been  the  war-cry  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  houses  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia ;  Ib^^df*^ 
but  they  were  not  introduced  into  Italy  until  the  Sl®**'**^ 
first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  former 
was  the  funily  name  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria; 
fixim  whom,  as  is  well  known,  the  present  royal 
line  of  Great  Britain  claims  its  descent :  the  latter 
is  derived  from  Wibelung,  a  Franconian  town, 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Conrad  IL,  who 
was  the  progenitor  through  females  of  the 
Swabian  emperors.  The  Ghibelins  were  there- 
fore the  adherents  of  these  sovereigns,  the  Guelfe 
their  i>pponents ;  and,  in  the  struggles  between 
the  emperors  and  the  popes,  the  friends  of  the 
church  readily  assumed  the  title  of  GueUb.  But 
wh^i  these  names,  the  seeds  of  bitter  animosities, 
were  once  sown  in  the  rank  soil  of  Italian  &ction, 
their  fruits  might  be  recognized  only  for  their 
pcHSonous  qualities.  Parties  were  at  first  Guelf 
or  Ghibelin  by  their  attachment  to  the  papacy  or 
the  empire,  but  afterwards  by  no  other  principle 
than  that  of  mutual  and  unintelligible  hatred.  ^ 

From  the  peace  of  Constance  to  the  death  of  P<mti6e«te 

of  iBIIOCWlt 

Frederic  L,  and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  "^  ,j,. 
VI.,  the  lustre  of  the  papacy  wra  dimmed  before 
the  star  of  those  monarchs.    But  the  weakness  of 
the  minor,  Frederic  IL,  and  an  interregnum  in  the 

*  Sismondiy  vol.  ii.  pp.  264  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
>—  286.  Muratori,  ad  an,  Brunswick.  Miscell.  Works. 
1175— 1205*  passim.  Gibbon's     iii*  p*  496. 
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CHAP,  empire^  oflfered  a  favorable  occasion  for  1^  as- 

p"t  I  »^*^  ^^  *^  P«I^  authority ;  and  just  at  thiii 
s^Z  epoch  arose  a  ponti«r,  the  greatest,  except  Gregory 
VII.^  of  all  those  who  at  successive  periods  knew 
how  to  revive  and  to  increase  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  church.  In  the  same  year  which 
terminated  the  life  of  Henry  VL.  Innocent  IIL 
was  raised  to  the  tiara  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  Uniting  the  courage  and  ambition  of  a 
Roman  noble,  with  reputed  sanctity  as  a  church- 
man, he  not  only  succeeded  in  elevating  the  ec* 
clesiastical  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.  to  a  stu- 
pendous height,  but  aspired  to  seize  upon  a  tem- 
poral state  for  the  papacy  in  the  centre  of  Italy. 
And  though  he  did  not  entirely  perfect  this 
scheme,  and  three  centuries  more  were  to  paiM 
before  the  secure  consolidation  of  the  temporal 
dominions  of  the  Roman  church,  Innocent  III. 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  structure  which  has 
lasted  to  our  times. 
His  exer-  The  moustrous  assumption  of  arbitrary  doHu- 
trtrjr  aatbo-  mou  ovcr  all  thc  temporal  powers  of  the  world, 
temporal  which  lunoceut  audaciously  maintained,  scarcdy 
belongs  to  Italian  history.  Wielding  the  thun- 
ders of  excommunication  and  interdict  with  the 
skiU  of  a  consummate  politician,  he  augmented 
the  terrors  of  these  ecclesiastical  arms  by  tlie 
address  with  which  he  selected  the  moment  for 
their  exercise;  and  his  celebrated  triumph  over 
the  most  pusillanimous  of  our  English  kings  sinks 
into  contempt  before  his  subjection  of  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe.    Our  John  was  a  heartless 
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eoward>  but  Philip  Aiigil$t«9  of  Fraaee>  and  the   CMAP. 
dMmareto  of.Arragon^  Portugal*  and  Denmark      ^^ 
were  not  used  to  tnemUe  before  leas  dreaded 
eiiralies  than  lupoceut         ' 

It  is  curious  to  otoervo  how .  the  power  of  the  Ambiuom 
greatest  popes  was  stri»igtheiied  by  distanoe;  unoo^tin 
The  superstitious  yeueifatiou  which  was  ent^-  ^' 
tained  for  the  chiefs  of  Ghristradon  was  evet 
most  tdfUe  nearest  to  its  source;  aud  a  long  fa* 
miliaaty  with  the  w^tkaess  and  crimes  of  the 
poiiti£b  left  little  room  for  fisar  and  recqpect  in  the 
Italian  mind.  While  lunoceiit  III.  lorded  it  over 
transalpine  despots,  he  was  necessitated  to  resort 
to  petty  intrigues  fbti  the  extension  of  his  slrader 
autiiority  in  Italy.  The  immense  posses$i<ms>  be- 
ijiieathed  by  the  fionous  countess  Matilda  to  the 
Holy  See>  had  hitherto  been  withheld  l^  the 
Sw^ian  emperors,  and  Henry  VL  Imd  bestowed 
in  fief  upon  his  different  German  captains  the 
March  of  Ancona,  the  duchies  of  Romagna  and 
Spoleto,  and  the  marquisate  of  Tuscany,  all  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  donsr 
tion  of  the  countess.  The  tyranny  of  the  Gennan 
chieftaisshad edited unquaJified hatred, and  their 
weakness,  after  the  death  of  their  monarch,  pro* 
▼oked  universal  resistance  to  their  swi^«  ImMi- 
eent  easily  wrested  thfi^  March  A^  Aneotta,  and  the 
dnchiea.  of  Spoleto tmd  Romagna  from  ^beir  feeble 
giasp ;  but,  so  sensible  was  he  Of  hia  own  want  of 
steengtfa,  that  he  prudently  granted  ther  former  fief 
to  the  marquis  of  Este,  and  confirmed  the  muni- 

m2 
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CHAP,  cipal  independence  of  the  cities  of  Spoleto  and 
A^i^*  iL  I^n^^^gi^  ^^  ^  general  reservation  of  ilie  papal 
supremacy.  Bnt  oyer  the  more  powerful  cities  of 
Tuscany^  which  had  enjoyed  a  republican  inde- 
pendence under  the  lieutenants  of  the  anperors, 
he  could  not  hope  to  claim  even  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty,  and,  as  ft  was  hk  interest  by  whatever 
means  to  prevent  the  revii^  of  the  imperial 
power,  he  contented  himsdf  with  achieving  a 


^^  of  general  Guelphic  league  of  all  the  Tuscan  repub- 
1197  lies,  except  Pisd,  for  the  preservation  of  thek 
common  rights.  Of  this  association  he  was  placed 
at  the  head,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  expressly 
established  for  the  hcmor  of  the  apostolic  see. 
The  cities  engaged  themselves  to  protect  the 
church,  and  to  acknowledge  no  emperor  without 
the  approbation  of  the  pope.  By  the  testamait 
of  the  empress  Constance,  Innocent  acquired  erm 
a  greater  advantage.  The  young  orphan,  Frede- 
ric, was  placed  under  his  protection  as  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
the  authority  in  that  kingdom  thus  passed  into 
his  hands, 
lotemr-  The  iutrigues  of  Innocent  for  the  subversion  of 
Mipir**  the  imperial  power  were  not  confined  within  the 
Alps.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  tiie  Grerman 
electors,  disregarding  the  claims  of  his  in&nt  smi» 
were  divided  between  two  competitors,  PfaiHp  of 
Swabia  and  Otho  the  Guelf  .  Philip  was  of  a  house 
always  inimical  to  the  church ;  the  fiBonily  of  the 
latter  had  ever  been  obedient  to  the  popes ;  and 
Innocent  therefore  espoused  his  cause,   which 
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was  for  many  years  the  weakest    But  the  death  CHAP. 

of  PfaiUp  finaDy  placed  Otho»  the  fourth  of  hk  ^IL 
name^  on  the  German  throne ;  and  for  once  the 


p^acy  and  the  empire  were  in  amity.  But  the  ^^J^/. 
interests  of  the  two  powers  were  too  opposite  to 
permit  this  harmony  to  last ;  and  when  Otho  IV.^ 
entering  Italy^  had  received  the  imperial  diadem  1209 
from  Innocent^  the  new  emperor  refused  to  alie- 
nate the  fie&  of  the  countess  Matilda  from  his 
oown.  Innocent  now  stirred  up  oppositicm  to  nheonun 
the  prince  whom  he  had  so  long  protected ;  the  pope, 
marquis  of  Este  and  other  Guel£s  remained  &itb- 
fiil  to  the  church  even  against  a  Guelf  emperor ; 
and^  at  least  in  name^  the  politics  of  the  Italian 
&ctions  were  reversed.  The  interest  of  the 
reader  would  he  little  excited  in  the  ohscure  vicis- 
ntades  of  the  wars  which  ensued.  The  success- 
ful resource  of  the  pope  was  to  convert  his  young 
pupil  Frederic  11.^  whom  he  had  hitherto  ne- 
^ected^  into  a  rival  for  his  former  ally.  He 
caused  the  youthful  monarch  to  pass  into  Gw- 
numy^  where  he  found  a  powerful  party  in  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  Otho;  and  the  emperor^ 
after  son^  successes^  was  compelled  to  abandon 
Italy  for  the  defence  of  his  German  dominions.         1212 

Innocent  III.  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
grandeur :  his  worldly  and  inordinate  ambition 
had  been  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  and,  if 
we  could  foiget  the  assumed  sanctity  of  his  office, 
his  greediness  of  power  might  not  excite  severer 
reprehension  than  the  similar  passion  of  tem- 
poral sovereigns.    But  his  character  is  darkened 
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GHAP.   by  the  spirit  of  umrelartiiig  penecution^  mod  the 

Tkl^*  "  ^^^^^^^^^"^  of  the.  iBqusitioii  wiH  cover  his 

.v^vi^   memory  i^th  everlasdng^  in&my.    The  dose  of 

his^life  was  passed  in  enfoioiiig  the  horribk  ims* 

DMth  of  iB-  sacres  of  ihe  Panlioian  heretics^  and  he  died  at 

IIO0«Bt  III.  ^ 

1216  Perugia^  after  a  reign  of  eighte«i  years,  while  the 
south  of  France  was  yet  dehiged  widi  the  blood 
of  the  Albigenses.  * 
contiiraod  At  the  period  of  Innocent's  death  Frederic  IL 
i^n  the  still  disputed  the  possession  of  the  imperial  crown 
ciuea.  with^Otho  IV.  Germany  was  the  field  on  whidi 
the  rivals  personally  er^^aged,  but  all  Italy^was 
fiBed  with  discord  in  support  of  their  oppdsite 
pretensions.  The  flames  of  war  were  every 
where  lighted  up^  and  under  the  a;n>ellatioh  of 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelins^  and  in  ihe  struggle  between 
the  papal  and  imperial  interests,  the  Italian  fiM^ 
tions  enjoyed  a  feasible  pretence  for  tlie  radut 
gence  of  their  rancorous  animosities.  It  there- 
fore mattered  not  that  the  nature  of  tHe  coBtest 
reversed  the  denomination  and  the  prmciples  of 
parties.  When  the  pope  and  the  adherents  of 
the  church  supported  the  cause  of  Frederic,  the 
Guelfe  upheld  the  natural  chief  of  the  Gfaibdins 
and  that,  too,  against  a  Gu^  emperor  t  when  the 
Milanese  assisted  the  pretensions  of  Otho  IV., 
they  forgot  iheir  jealousy  of  the  imperial  prero- 
gatives and  their  Guelf  principle  of  attaefament 
to  the  church,  in  hereditary  hatred  1^  the  hotee 

*  Sismondi,  voL  ii.  pp.  287     tical  History,  cent.  ii.  part  ii. 
—347.   Muratori,  A.D.  1197     cap.  2. 
—1216.    Mosheinii  Ecdesias- 
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of  Swafoia.    They  fonned  a  league  with  Crema,  CHAP. 
Placentia,  Lodi,  and  other  cities,  and  were  furi-     ^^^* 
ously  opposed  by  Pavia^  Cremona,  and  the  rest  of  >^««^v^ 
die  Ghtbelm  Lombard  republics.    In  this  contest 
almoin  all  the  cities  claim  by  their  chronicles  to 
have  been  victorious,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
cmgectoied  that  success  was  pretty  equally  ba- 
bmeed.    Pavia,  however,  was  oppressed  by  the 
dopeomrity  of  Milan,  whidhL  with  flourishing  mar 
rafibctures  and  a  fertile  territory  had,  since  the 
»a  of  its  rebuilding  in  the  war  against  Barba* 
nnsa,  yearly  in<^^u»ed  in  popuk^ion,  riches,  and 
warlike  strength.    The  Milaneiie  devastated  the 
tenitory.of  Pavia,  and  compelled  that  state  to 
renounce  its  aiHdent  party,  and  to  become  the    1217 
nibject-ally  of  their  republic.    But  on  the  other 
hand  this  triumph  of  Milan  was  clouded  by  a 
partial  reverse.    At  the  obstinate  battle  of  Ghi* 
beUo,  the  Cremonese,  in  concert  with  the  forces 
of  other  cities  of  the  Ghibdin  league,  inflicted  a 
memorable  defeat  upon  the  Milanese  and  their    x218 
partisans. 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  l^e  influence  of  free 
untitutions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  that,  until  the 
tebversion  of  the  Lombard  liberties,  neither  in- 
ternal discord  nor  these  fierce  wars  between  the 
republican  leagues  prevented  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  and  wealth.  The  citizens  were  fre- 
qnetttly  compelled  by  the^  pressure  of  their  super- 
abundant numbers  to  increase  the  circuit  of  their 
waDs;  and  we  should  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  their  surprising  prosperity  in  the 
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midst  of  80  many  disorders  and  commotions^  if  we* 
&iled  to  consider  the  immense  advantages  which^ 
so  long  as  a  vestige  of  liberty  remained^  were  en- 
joyed by  their  free  and  indostrioos  artisans  over 
the  oppressed  and  unprotected  peasantry  of  the 
country. 
Fr«derioii.  Otho  IV.  maintained  an  unfortunate  contest  in 
emperor.     Q^fjg^^j^j  ^^jj  Frcderic  11.  foT  scveral  years :  but 

1218  his  death  at  last  left  that  young  monarch  without 
a  competitor  for  the  imperial  crown.  The  church 
had  hitherto  played  Frederic  off  as  an  usefkd 
engine  against  the  power  of  Otho ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  prevailed  in  the  struggle  than  he  became 
himself  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dread.  Hono- 
rius  III.^  the  successor  of  Innocent^  demurred  for 
some  time  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial  crown 
which  that  pope  had  promised ;  and  he  extorted 
from  the  new  emperor  a  vow  that  he  would  un- 
dertake the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
1220  the  Saracens,  before  he  would,  finally,  perform  the 
ceremony. 
state  ofhii       But  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies 

kingdom  of  ^ 

tbesiouies*  fumishcd  ample  employment  for  the  attention  of 
Frederic,  and  several  years  were  occupied  in  re- 
pairing the  evfls  which  a  long  anarchy  had  entailed 
on  those  countries.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam the  Bad,  the  Neapolitan  provinces  had  been 
almost  always  a  prey  to  civil  wars.  Every  town 
or  castle  was  possessed  by  some  baron,  and  the 
royal  authority  was  nearly  extinguished  by  tlie 
ambition  of  the  feudal  diieftains.  But,  by  the 
admixture  of  vigoiur  and  treachery,  Frederic,  who 
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was  not  very  scrupuloiis  in  the  measures  which  he  CH  AP. 
pursued^  succeeded  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  ^^^* 
aristocracy,  and  in  restoring  subordination  and  w^v^ 
peace.  The  condition  of  SicOy  had  been  yet 
mote  desperate  than  that  of  the  continent.  The 
remains  of  its  Saracen  population  had  been  driven 
to  revolt  by  the  oppression  of  the  Christian 
baicNQs  of  the  island,  and  had  invited  the  assist- 
ance of  their  piratical  brethren  from  Africa.  But 
Frederic  defeated  the  rebels  in  several  encounters, 
aad,  completing  their  subjection  at  different  pe- 
riods^ removed  them  from  the  island  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Naples,  where  he  settled  them  in  the  fer- 
tfle  plains  of  the  Capitanate  and  in  the  lovely  valley 
of  Noc^ra.  These  musulmans  in  their  new  colo- 
nies proved  the  most  fiEuthftil  of  his  subjects,  and 
supplied  him  with  excellent  troops  in  his  Italian 
wars.  To  the  city  of  Naples,  Frederic  was  a  real 
bttie£Eutor.  He  built  a  magnificent  palace  within 
its  walls,  founded  its  university,  and  established 
the  grandeur  of  this  beautiful  capital. 

Frederic  had  probably  never  intended  to  ftdfil  Jj^^'^ 
his  engagement  of  ddivering  the  Holy  Land  from  ^^2*^^°' 
the  hands  of  the  infidek.    But  while  he  was  en*  «g«iutiuiB« 
gaged  in  regulating  the  a&irs  of  his  own  domi- 
mons,  the  situation  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine 
was  becoming  hourly  more  hopeless;  and  the 
mkskt  indignation  of  Honorius  was  excited  by 
his  n^^ect  to  redeem  the  pledge  whidi  he  had 
given  before  his  coronation.    The  pope  vainly 
urged  him  both  with  entreaties  and  threats,  and 
SauBj  laboured  to  enlist  his  ambition  in  the  cause. 
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CHAP.,  byobtaiiui^forbnnth&iuuado 

^^      ter  of  John  de  Brienne  titular  king  ci  Jeiwakn^ 

v^-v^  ^^  QOQBfinted  to  transfer  his  nominal  tarownlo 

his  fiitnre  son  in  law.    Frederic  aconrdingfy  » 

1225  poused  the  prinoess^  and  from  thfe  period  not 
only  dispatched  snocoora  to  Pdestme,  but  pre* 
pai^  to  fcXioYf  himsdtf  with  a  fleet  and  anny. 
Two  years  were  passed  in  the  equipment  ef  lUs 
force ; .  crusaders  assemUed  from  £n;gland^  6e^ 
many^  and  Italy^  to  await/die  sailhlg  of  the  expe* 

1227  dition ;  and  the  enqperor  at  toigth  embsiked  at 
Brundusium.  But  die  buning  climate  of  AfMria 
and  Calabria  had  produced  a  destractive  ^idemie 
among  the  nortiiaii  foveigners;  the  costagiOD 
carried  off  immense  numben  of  them,  the  rem* 
nant  were  dispirited  and  Erederic^  being  Innisdf 
attacked  by  the  pestikmce,  wbs  eon^eUed  to  dis- 
embark and  postpone  the  crusade. 

The  intelligence  of  this  delay  illed  Gr^;ory 
VLy  who  had  Just  suooeeded  to  Hoaorins,  wiA 
disappointment  and  fory ;  and  he  inmiediatolf 
thundered  an  excmomunication  against  the  em- 
peror. Frederic  on  his  ^  part  contented  himsdf 
with  defending  his  conditct  by  circular  letters  to 
the  prinoes  of  GhrBstendom^  and  proYing  his  sin* 
cerity  by  the  activity  of  his  preparatHmB  for  the 
sacred  expedition  which  he  still  meditated  Is 
the  following  snmmer  he  sailed  for  Palertine, 
tibough  with  a  diminished  army,  and,  amring'St 
St.  Jean  d' Acre,  commenced  his  operations.  But 
the  anogant  pope  viewed  it  as  a  new  o£knce  tfast 
hCihad  presumed  to  enter  on  so  holy  an  ent^prise 
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under  the  sentence  of  an  excommumoaiion,  and,  CHAPj 
tdtefatang  Ids  fiilmiiydiopfi^  he  not  only  thwarted      ^^^* 
flie  progress  of  the  iQiperial  arms  in  Palestine  by  <^^r^ 
the  intrigues  of  his  .ministers,  but  preached  a  cru** 
gade  against  Frederic,  and  sent  John  de  Brienne 
HBHh  an  army  of  papal  paxtizans  to  nn^age  the 
Neapolitan  dominions.    NotMdihakanding  the  hoa^ 
tility  and  artifices -of  ihe  pc^,  the  energy  and 
prudence  of  Frederic  gained  more  for  the  Chris* 
tiaiis  of  Balestine  than  atay  prince  Jiad  effected 
smce  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  kingdoms.    His 
arms  obtained  from  the  weakness  of  the  Saracais 
the  cession  of  Jerusaletn ;  and  in  that  city  he 
placed  on  hk  own  head  the  crown  of  his  new    1229 
kingdom,  with  which  no  priest  could  be  induced 
to  invest  him.  ♦  "*• 


« •  • 


His  hasty  return  to  Europe  irfter  this  ceremony  Retoro  or 
struck  terror  into  his  enemies.    The  papal  army  EuroDe. 
difihanded  at  his  i^proach,  the  senate  and  people  tngues. 
of  Rome  espoused  his  cause  against  their  pontiff, 
aad  Gregory  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  hollow     1230 
reconciliation  wiih  the  man  whom  he  detested. 
The  tranquil  obedience  of  Germany  and  of  the 

*  Mr.  Mills  has  jusUy  re-  201.    Mr.  Mills,  who  has  told 

m^Aed  that  "  if  ^e  pope  had  the  story  of  Frederic's  proceed- 

oot  hated  Frederic  worse  than  ings  in  Palestine  with  his  usual 

his  Holiness  hated  the  Sara-  happiness,  has,  I  ohserve,  prin- 

oens,  and  thereby  caused  his  eipidly  gathered  his  materials 

Mnn  to  Eviop^t  there  is  every  from  the  contemporary  duN>- 

pobabilitj  that  the  emperor  nicle  of  Richard  de  S.  Ger- 

would  have  brought  matters  to  mano — (See  the  seventh  vo- 

tt   issue    completely    trium-  lume  of  Soriptores  Rer.  Ital.) 
pbint."    Crusades,  vol.  iL  p. 
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Two  Sicilies^  rendered  Frederic  a  formidable 
enemy;  his  Saracen  subjects,  whom  he  had  seated 
ahnost  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  by  conscientious  scruples  from  attack- 
ing the  head  of  the  church  at  the  command  of 
their  master ;  and,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  itself  and  of  all  the  ItaUan 
provinces,  there  were  numerous  imperial  adhe- 
rents. The  situation  of  Gregory  was  therefore 
extremely  critical,  but  he  found  a  formidable 
support  in  northern  Italy,  and  he  dissembled  ik> 
limger  than  was  necessary  for  the  maturity  of  hb 
plots  against  Frederic  The  inveterate  hostility 
which  the  Milanese  cherished  towards  the  Swa- 
bian  family  had  produced  from  them,  some  yean 
before,  a  refusal  to  invest  the  emparor.^wi1h  the 
ancient  Lombard  crown  which  they  preserved  at 
.  Monza ;  and  their  fears  of  his  vengeance  for  this 
insult  had  occasioned  the  revival  of  the  old  league 
of  Lombardy  against  the  empire.  While  the 
emperor  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  to 
Renewd  of  Palestine,  the  Milanese  induced  the  Guelf  cities 

the  League 

^^'  of  Lombardy  to  renew  the  terms  of  the  associar 
1226  tion  in  which  the  ambition  o^  Barbarossa  had 
united  tibem  sixty  years  before ;  and  the  ccHifede- 
ration  was  joined  by  Turin,  Vercelli,  the  republics 
of  the  Trevisan  March,  and  Bologna :  which  last 
city  had  now  grown  powerful  by  increased  popa* 
lation,  and  eminent  by  the  fame  of  its  odebrated 
university.  The  league  of  Lombardy  was  included 
by  the  pope  in  his  short  lived  pacification  with 
the  empire. 


^omimoiAii 
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While  tihe  papal  intrigues  were  cherishing  the  CHAP^ 
seeds  of  war,  a  singular  spectacle  of  an  opposite  ^^^' 
nature  was  exhibited  in  northern  Italy.  Some  \^^y^ 
members  of  the  newly  established  order  of  Domi-  !^^|, 
meiao  friars  employed  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  ^^ 
over  a  half  civilized  age  in  exhortations  of  uni- 
Tersal  peace ;  and  the  preaching  of  one  of  these 
brethren  had  an  astonishing  but  transient  influ- 
ence upon  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  Italian 
people.  At  Bologna,  Padua,  Verona,  and  the 
surrounding  cities,  Giovanni  di  Yicenza  began, 
three  years  after  the  pacification  of  1230,  to 
denounce  the  iniquity  of  war  and  to  inculcate  the 
general  forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  was  heard 
with  veneration  and  humility.  At  his  voice  the 
fends  of  generations  were  hushed,  vows  of  recon- 
ciliation were  poured  forth  by  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies, and  he  was  entreated  by  contending  cities 
and  fitctions  to  reform  their  governments  and 
compose  their  differences.  So  absolute  became 
his  influence,  that  a  general  assembly  was  con- 
vened on  the  plain  of  Paquara  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Adige  for  the  establishment  of  perpetual 
peace ;  and  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  cities  and 
castles  of  Lombardy  were  emptied  of  their  popu- 
lation at  the  summons  of  the  preacher.  By  this 
inunense  concourse  an  imiversal  amnesty  and 
oblivion  of  mutual  wrongs  was  declared  at  his 
suggestion,  and  Giovanni  became  the  arbitrary 
master  of  political  consciences.  But  he  had  not 
vnrtue  and  disinterestedness  to  support  the  office 
which  he  had  assumed — if  indeed  it  had  ever  been 
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CHAP,  poiKifale  to  support  it.    He  aspired  at  beebttdng 

PART  I. 


the  temporal  as  weil  as  the  spiritual  direotoir  of 


his  flock :  he  grossly  abused  his  authority^  and 
the  people  of  Vie^oza,  awiddng  firom  the  ditems 
of  enthusiasm,  shook  off  his  sttrauge  yok^  dnd 
1233  consigned  the  psetaido*apostle  of  peace  to  a  capti*- 
Tity  from  whence  he  escaped  only  with  the  entire 
loss  of  his  ephetneral 


Wtfbe-         In  less  than  two  years  affaer  tins  eitouirdinanr 

tween  the 

Mip^rand  dbulUtion  of  religioQS-senttmenft/ the  whote  of 
.4...  Lombardy  was  in  aniM.  Henry,  the  son  of  tto 
emperor  by  his  flrst  marriage,  had  revolted  against 
1234  him  in  Germany ;  the  pope  is  accused  of  havuig 
encouraged  this  unnatural  refodlion ;  and  the 
Lombard  league  had  promised  the  young  pofaibe 
their  support  But  the  appearance  of  Fred^ 
in  Germany  was  suffic^nt  to  confirm  the  fiddity 
of  hid  nobles;  his  son  was  compelled  to  sue  fdNr 
mercy^  and  the  relentless  severity  of  ifa«  offended 
parent,  or  the  repeated  machinations  of  Henr^i 
doomed  him  to  an  imprisonment  for  life.  Hhi 
conduct  of  the  Lombacd  league  might  justly  a* 
cite  Hie  anger  of  Frederic^  and  his  desire  of  ven* 
geuice  was  fomented  by  the  piBsions  of  the 
GhibeHn  party.  In  Ike  Trevisan  March  the  fih 
mily  of  Romano  were  stiU  tiie  chirfs  of  this 
faction.  Eccelino  IL  had  retired  into  a  monsB^ 
tery,  but  his  power  had  devohred  upon  hi6  tffo 
sons,  Alberic  and  Eccdino  III.  The  latter,  the 
scourge  of  his  age  and  country,  had  with  t&e.aid 
of  a  Ghibelin  faction  in  Verona  est^lisbed  hi^ 
1236    self  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  city ;  iftad  CreoMba 
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and  0tbeir  Ldnbaid  republics  of  tiie  same  fsxiy  CHAP. 
fiNrmed  an  alUaace  widi  him  against  the  Gaelf     ^^* 

PART-  !• 

league.  The  return  of  the  emperor  to  Italy  at  v^v^ 
Ae  head  of  his  Germui'  oavafary  was  the  signal 
for  hosti&ties.  ficcelino  and  Hie  Ghibelins^  united 
under  the  imperial  standard^  the  Guelf  cities  were 
firm  in  their  association^  and  for  years  the  fidrest 
portion  of  Italy  was  filled  with  bloodshed  and 
npme. 

The  first  Lombard  league  against  Frederic  Bar- 
baiossa  had  been  ennobled  by  every  principle 
which  could  ^ictuate  a  suffering  and  courageous 
people,  and  the  purity  of  their  cause  had.  been 
rewarded  by  a  glorious  triumph.  The  second 
Lombard  league  was  diffident  in  its  character  and 
resolts.  It  had  been  provoked  by  no  injuries, 
and  was  dictated  rather  by  selfish  ambition  than 
the  generous^  spirit  of  fireedom :  the  contest  was 
not  for  Mbertyi  but  the  indulgence  of  party  hatred, 
not  of  the  oppwssed  against  the  oppressor,  but  of 
two  rancorous  and  equally  culpable  fK^tions.  The 
interests  of  4he  ^uri^and  of  the  empire  were  the 
pretence,  the  animosity  of  the  Guelft  and  Ghibe^ 
fins  the  real  t^iag  of  action. 

Except  in  their  pemicio^as  influence  upon  the  Bxtbotioa 
liberties  of  the  cities,  tiiese  long  wars  are  marioed  uitheiwiTi. 
by  few  vicissitudes  of  interest    In  1208  Ferrara,  '^  ^  ' 
or  rather  the  Guelf  faction  which  then  prepon* 
derated  -within  that  city,  had  set  a  fatal  example 
to  the  rest  of  Italy  by  choosing  the  marquis  Azeo 
VL  of  Este  for  the  signer  or  lord  of  the  republic: 
by  the  similar  triun^h  of  the  opposite  party  in 
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Verona^  Ecoelino  III.  da  Romano,  under  the  new 
title  of  captain  of  the  people,  now  enjoyed  supraooe 
authority  within  its  walls ;  and,  in  the  first  yeawof 
the  Lombard  war,  after  these  ominous  precedents 
a  second  city  of  importance  fell  under  his  dominion 
Padua  had  been  distinguished  in  the  Trevisan 
March  by  attachment  to  the  Guelf  cause ;  buttk 
revolution  of  factions  threw  her  govemmwt  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  were  Ghibe* 
lin,  and  these  men,  after  making  vain  stipukrtions 
for  their  liberties,  declared  the  adherence  of  the 
republic  to  the  imperial  party,  and  allowed  Ecc^ 
lino,  as  the  lieutenant  of  Frederic,  to  enter  the 
place.  That  active  and  treacherous'  partizan  had 
no  sooner  passed  the  gates  than,  under  pretence 
of  guarding  the  Ghibelin  interests,  he  established 
his  own  despotic  authority,  and  Padua  grofflned 
for  many  years  beneath  a  horrible  tyranny.  By 
different  arts  Eccelino  entrapped  into  his  grasp 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  even  among  the  Ghi- 
belin party,  and  threw  them  into  the  dungeons  of 
his  own  castles.  Many  of  the  Paduan  noUes  fled 
from  the  dity,  and  their  houses  were  immediatdy 
razed ;  others  were  dragged  to  the  scaffold  hy 
the  jealous  tyrant ;  and  many  of  the  burghers  of 
humbler  fortunes  were  inhumanly  consigned  to 
the  flames  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  attachment  to 
freedom.  While  Ferrara  had  voluntarily  surren- 
dered her  rights  to  the  house  of  Este,  and  Verona 
and  Padua  were  subject  to  Eccelino,  Treviso  was 
governed  by  his  brother  Alberic  da  Romano,  and 
Vicenza — ^being  surprised  by  the  imperial  troops 
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m  the  first  campaign— had  equally  lost  her  free-  CHAP« 
dom.    The  liberties  of  the  Trevisan  March  had      ^'* 
thus  £Eded  for  ever^  and  from  this  epoch  the  cities  v^i^v^ 
of  the  province  might  change  their  masters^  but 
they  nerer  recovered  their  independence. 

The  degradation  of  the  Lombard  republics  was 
longer  deferred  than  the  slavery  of  the  Trevisan 
cities;  and  their  ruin  more  silently  prepared  by 
the  spirit  of  partizanship  which,  in  the  conflict  of 
rival  &c1ions,  habituated  every  citizen  in  ready 
obedience  to  a  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  chief.    The 
events  of  the  war  between  the  Lombard  league 
and  the  empire  were,  when  taken  together,  wholly 
indecisive.    After  the  success  of  Frederic  against 
Vicenza,  the  affiedrs  of  Germany  demanded  his 
presence,  and  Eccelino  was  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  his  Italian  interests ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps  with 
two  thousand  German  cavalry,  and  being  joined 
by  ten  thousand  of  his  Neapolitan  Saracens,  and 
the  forces  of  the  Ghibelin  party,  won  a  great  battle,    1 237 
at  Corte-Nuova  in  Lombardy,  over  the  Milanese 
and  the  troops  of  the  other  Guelf  cities.    The 
podestd  of  Milan  fell  into  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror, and  Frederic  also  numbered  the  carroccio 
of  that  republic  among  the  trophies  of  his  brilliant 
victory ;  but  the  result  afforded  him  few  solid  ad- 
vantages, and  was  balanced  in  the  next  summer 
by  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Brescia,  a  city  of  the 
league,  which  was  long  and  courageously  de- 
fended against  him  until  he  was  findly  compelled 
to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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CHAP.      While  the  progress  of  the  ifiwr  in  Loodiardy 

III.      ^113  jj^y^  checquered  hy  alternate  fortune,  a  more 

^^^^  formidable  enemy  thfloi  any  of  the  republican 

^l^o^-  states  had  openly  declared  against  the  emperor« 

Frederic  n.  Q^^j^  jx.  reuovated  the  courage  of  the  Gudf 

league  of  Lombardy  by  avowing  himself  its  pro- 
tector ;  and  he  soon  after  this  act  took  occasfoa 
1239  to  excommunicate  Frederic.  The  spiritual  cen- 
sures of  the  pontiff  might  be  regarded  by  tbe 
empercMT  with  contempt  or  indifference  in  their 
personal  application  to  himself:  but  they  were  of 
eminent  disservice  to  his  cause.  His  zealous  pa^ 
tizans,  whose  understandings  were  strong  or 
whose  passions  had  bera  violaitly  heated  in  the 
conflict,  w^re  indeed  unshak^i  by  the  artillery  of 
the  church,  but  with  the  superstitious  and  die 
lukewarm  tiie  case  was  fax  otherwise.  The  ana- 
thanas  of  Gregory  palsied  the  timid,  determined 
the  wavering,  and  encouraged  the  disaffiscted. 
The  subjects  of  the  emperor  were  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  and  encouraged  to  revolt,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  pope  even  deckred  a  cm- 
sade  against  him  for  the  defence  of  the  church,  as 
if  he  had  beai  tbe  common  enemy  of  Christen* 
dom.  But  Frederic  took  a  summary  vengeance 
on  the  disciples  of  fiuiaticism  by  putting  to  death 
every  prisoner  who  bore  the  cross,  and  the  sacred 
emblem  was  no  longer  prostituted  in  so  iinhdly  a 
service.  But  the  implacable  Gregory  was  not 
the  less  resolved  on  the  ruin  of  his  enemy.  He 
convoked  a  general  council  to  meet  in  the  Late- 
ran^  and  Frederic  foresaw  that^  if  the  authority  of 
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the  pope  over  the  assembled  prelates  should  ob-  CHAP, 
tain  from  the  united  voice  of  the  church  a  confir-      ^^^* 

PART  I 

mation  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  against  him,  s^^w 
defection  would  be  multiplied  in  his  party.  He 
therefore  employed  all  the  vessels  which  he  could 
equip  in  the  Sicilies  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
French  clergy  by  sea  to  Rome.  Genoa,  on  the 
other  hand,  sent  her  fleet  to  transport  those  pre* 
lates  who  embarked  for  the  Italian  shores,  but 
Pisa  united  her  naval  force  to  the  imperial  gallies 
to  intercept  their  voyage*  Near  the  littile  island 
of  Mdoria — ^the  future  scene  of  a  more  interesting 
combat — the  hostile  squadrons  came  to  an  enr 
counter,  and  the  Genoese  were  utterly  defeated.  1241 
So  immense  a  quantity  of  specie  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
shared  between  the  imperialists  and  the  Pisans  by 
a  wooden  measure ;  and  the  captive  prelates  being 
ocmveyed  to  Pisa  were  loaded,  by  a  curious  con- 
tradiction of  respect  and  rigour,  with  silver  chains. 
The  mortification  with  which  this  disaster  over- 
whehned  the  aged  pontiff  was  supposed  to  have 
hastened  the  close  of  his  days.  He  died  within  a 
few  months;  and  two  years  elapsed  before  the 
intrigues  of  the  conclave  would  suffer  that  as* 
sembly  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor. 
But  when  the  new  pope.  Innocent  IV.,  had  assumed 
the  tiua,  the  emperor  found  that  his  victory  had 
iNily  suspended,  not  suppressed,  the  rancorous 
hostility  of  the  church.  Innocent  secretly  re* 
pairing  to  Genoa  passed  from  thaice  into  France,  cooaeu  or 
and,  summoning  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  t^uT^ 

N  2 
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CHAP,  which  was  attended  by  the  bishopg  of  England^ 
in*      France,  and  Spain,  with  a  few  of  those  of  Ger- 

PART  I 

..^^^^^^  many  and  Italy,  solemnly  proposed  the  resolution 
S^^ithe  t^^t  Frederic  should  be  deprived  of  his  crowns. 
*"^45  "^^  emperor  condescended  to  defend  himself  by 
his  ambassadors;  but  the  council  were  subser- 
vient to  the  pope,  and  Innocent,  in  presence  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  bishops,  but  without  exA- 
lecting  their  suffrages,  deprived  the  emperor  of 
all  his  dignities,  and  absolved  his  subjects  fnm 
their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

This  has  been  justly  termed  the  most  pompous 
act  of  usurpation  in  the  records  of  the  Romish 
church:  since  the  tacit  approbation  of  a  general 
council  seemed  to  realize  all  the  audacious  vaunts 
of  the  papal  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the 
earth  which  had  distinguished  the  pontificates  of 
Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  After  his  first 
burst  of  just  indignation  at  this  unprincipled  per- 
secution, the  emperor,  oppressed  with  grief  and 
alarm  at  the  defection  of  many  of  his  friends,  sub- 
mitted to  the  vain  humiliation  of  soliciting  the 
pardon  of  Innocent.  But  the  papal  tyrant  was 
inexorable,  and  Frederic,  rouzed  to  the  natural 
vigour  of  his  character,  soon  placed  himself  in  an 
attitude  to  defy  both  his  ancient  enemies  and  his 
Uoihakeii  Kvolted  adherents.  The  event  proved  that  nei- 
Imi^I  ther  the  intrigue  of  Innocent,  and  the  counte- 
nance which  he  at  least  gave  to  atrocious  projects 
for  the  assassination  of  the  emperor,  nor  yet  the 
support  which  his  decrees  had  received  from  an 
obsequious  council,  possessed  power  to  endanger 
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tiietiirone  of  Frederic  II.    For  the  five  remfdnr  CHAP, 
ing  years  of  that  monarch's  reign,  the  struggle      ^^^' 
between  the  papal  and  imperial  parties — or  rather  w^-v^ 
between  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  interests — ^was  obsti- 
nately maint^ed :  and  Frederic  closed  a  troubled 
and  eyentful  life  without  any  memorable  reverse 
of  fortune.    He  died  of  dysentery,  at  his  castle  of  hu  deatii. 
Ferentino  in  the  Capitanate  of  Naples,  in  the    ^^^® 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  turbulent  reign 
of  thirty-one  years  over  the  empire,  thirty-eight 
over  Germany,   and  fifty-two   as  king  of  the 
Sicilies. 

Frederic  II.  was  endowed  with  many  noble  and  chirMterof 
emment  quahties :  his  talents  were  unquestionably 
of  the  highest  order ;  he  was  valiant  and  active, 
munificent  and  courteous.  His  own  mental  ac- 
quirements and  tastes  were  far  from  contemptible : 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
(such  as  it  was)  of  his  times,  and  was  a  zealous 
patron  of  learned  men  and  an  enlightened  encou- 
rager  of  institutions  for  the  revival  of  letters.  He 
spoke  various  languages,  and,  himself  a  poet,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  that  melodious 
corruption  of  the  Latin  which  first  became  in  his 
days  the  written  language  of  Italy.  In  the  inter- 
nal government  of  his  dominions  he  shewed  him- 
self a  wise  and  just  monarch ;  and,  if  his  admi- 
nistration was  rigorous,  it  was  also  equable  and 
prudent  Such  was  the  fair  side  of  his  character: 
but  the  demoralizing  influence  of  education  and 
of  the  atrocious  scenes  into  which  he  was  thrown 
cast  darker  shades  over  a  high-minded  and  gene- 
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CHAP.  Fons  nature.  His  private  life  was  suUied  by  licen- 
^^^'  tions  pleasures ;  his  conduct  in  the  Lombard  wars 
was  sometimes  stained  by  the  cruel  spirit  of  his 
age ;  and  the  reproach  of  excessive  dissimulation 
cannot  be  removed  from  nmny  of  his  actions. 
But  he  had  unhappily  been  nursed  in  the  fiuthless 
policy  of  the  Roman  See,  he  was  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  treacherous  designs  of  the 
pontiffs,  and  the  corruption  of  early  example 
might  dictate  the  employment  in  self-defence  of 
the  same  weapons  which  were  unhesitatingly 
used  for  his  destruction.  His  vices  may  be  ex* 
plained,  though  they  cannot  be  palliated,  by  the 
superior  wickedness  of  his  papal  tutors  and  ad- 
versaries. * 

^  Murmtoriy  Annali  A.  D.  36a— 397.   I  am  alio  indebted 

1216 — 1250.    Sismondi,  vols,  to  the  16th  book  of  Guuuknm 

ii.  pp.  416.  ad  fin.  and  iii.  pp.  in  compiling  this  abstract  of 

1— '119.    Hallain,  vol.  i.  pp.  the  reign  of  Frederic  II. 


PART  IL 

Conrad  IF*  Son  of  Frederic  11. — His  Reign  over  the  SiciUes^  and 
Death — Papal.  Invasion  of  the  Sicilies — Internal  State  of 
Rome — The  Senator  Brancaleone^^CmeUies  of  EcceUmo  da 
Romano — Crusade  agmnst  JScceUno — FaU  and  Death  of  the 
Tyrant — FaU  rf  the  Lombard  Republics —  Changes  in  the  Mili' 
tary  Art — Manfred^  King  of  the  Sicilies^^Profects  of  the  Popes 
agmnst  him — Invasion  of  the  SiciUes  by  Charles  ofAnjou — 
Battle  of  Grandella — Death  of  Manfred — Charles  of  Anjou^ 
King  of  the  SiciUes — Enterprise  and  Execution  of  Conradm — 
Eatinciion  of  the  House  of  Smihia* 


Iknocbnt  IV.,  in  the  asylum  which  he  had  chosen   CHAP, 
for  himself  at  Lyons^  welcomed  the  intelligence      ^^^' . 

^  '  ^  ^  PART  II* 

of  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  with  open  rejoicings^  ^^^v^w 
and  immediately  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the 
total  change  in  the  posture  of  affiurs  which  that 
event  had  occasioned.  He  returned  to  Italy^  and^ 
visiting  in  succession  all  the  great  Guelf  cities  ^f 
Lombardy^  was  every  where  received  with  splen- 
did state  and  greeted  with  the  triumphal  acclama- 
tions of  his  party.  The  Ghibelins  on  the  other 
hand  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation  at 
the  loss  of  their  heroic  chief;  and  in  the  first 
moment  of  depression  they  almost  universally 
solicited  peace.  The  appearance,  however,  in  conrtdiv. 
Italy  of  the  representative  of  the  Swabian  family 
revived  their  drooping  courage.  This  was  Conrad 
IV.,  the  eldest  of  the  two  surviving  legitimate 
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sons  of  Frederic^  who  had  been  crowned  king  of 
Germany  during  his  &thef  s  life  time,  and  for 
several  years  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
that  country ;  and  who,  being  appointed  by  the 
emperor's  will  his  successor  in  all  the  dominions  of 
1251    his  house,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous  army 
to  assert  his  Italian  rights,  while  Innocent  IV.  was 
yet  making  his  progress  through  Lombardy. 
His  reign        Though  Courad  was  strengthened  on  his  arrival 
si^ie^      in  the  Trevisan  March  by  the  support  of  Eccelino 
da  Romano  and  the  Ghibelins,  the  confederated 
Guel&  in  northern  and  central  Italy  were  so 
powerful  that  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  avoid 
a  contest  with  them,  and  to  proceed  at  once  by 
water  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf  to  the 
coasts  of  Naples.    Innocent,  pretending  that  by 
the  deposition  of  Frederic  II.  the  Sicilies  had 
reverted  as  a  forfeited  fief  to  the  papal  see,  had  on 
the  emperof s  death   declared  his  intention  of 
placing  that  kingdom  under  his  immediate  go* 
vemment.    The  dread  of  incurring  the  sentences 
of  excommunication  and  interdict  by  resistance  to 
the  papal  pretensions,  and  the  machinations  of 
the  mendicant  friars — ^the  devoted  militia  of  the 
pontiffs — ^had  occasioned  a  dangerous  revolt  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  against  the  Swabian 
government.    The  capital  and  most  of  the  great 
towns  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  the  insimrection 
became  nearly  generaL    But  the  courage  and 
active  talents  of  the  youthflil  Manfred  prince  of 
Tarento,  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Frederic 
II.,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  for  his  brother 
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Conrad^  quickly  reduced  most  of  the.  revolted   CHAP. 
^Tinces  and  cities  to  obedience ;  and  the  de-      ^^^ 
barkatk>n  of  the  new  king  and  his  army  was  \«.^v^ 
almost .  immediately  followed   by  the   ccmiplete     1253 
eriaUisfament  of  his  authority. 

The  pope  now  disoovered  that  the  unassisted 
powers  of  the  churchy  however  formidable,  were 
insufficient  for  the  conquest  and  preservation  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies ;  and  since  he  could 
not  hope  to  retain  their  crown  as  an  immediate 
appendage  of  the  Roman  See,  he  sought  to  bestow 
it  upon  some  prince  who  would  hold  the  gift  as  a 
faithful  vassal  of  the  papacy.  To  this,  policy,  of 
Innocent  IV.  may  be.  traced  the  introduction  of  a 
French  dynasty  into  Naples,  and  the  origin  of 
those  chiel  wars  which  were  to  devastate  Italy 
for  successive  centuries  with  the  contentions  of 
fordgners. 

The  first  views  of  Innocent  were  directed  to 
the  English  court,  and  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall 
the  brother,  and  Edmond  the  son  of  our  Henry 
III.  were  both  the  objects  of  negociations  which 
were  diverted  by  the  offSsr  of  Charles,  count  of 
Provence  and  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  to  place  his  person  and  the  resources  of 
his  great  inheritance  at  the  disposal  of  the  church 
in  exchange  for  the  Sicilian  diadem.  But,  just 
at  this  period,  the  sudden  death  of  Conrad,  at  De«tiior 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six  years,  revived  the  j254 
hopes  of  Innocent  that  the  Sicilies  might  yet  be 
annexed  to  the  popedom,  and  he  immediately 
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CHAP,  htoke  off  luB  intrigues  for  foreign  aid.  CUMind 
had  left  an  infiuit  son^  Conmdin^  in  Gernuyty ; 
and  it  iqipeared  easy  to  the  fiiiher  of  Christendom 
to  seiae  the  inheritance  of  the  orphan.  This 
child  was  the  sole  l^;itimate  survivor  of  the 
fiunily  of  Frederic  II.,*  hut  th»e  remained  in 
liCanfred  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  unyielding 
valour  and  splendid  abilities  of  that  mcmarch. 

While  the  papal  partisans  excited  comnaotions 
in  the  Sicilies,  Innocent  himself  assembled  an 
army  among  the  Guelf  republics  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  and  advanced  into  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.  Manfred,  who  had  been  induced  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  for  his  infiuit 
nephew,  could  at  first  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
invader,  and  adopted  the  ineflbctual  policy  of  pro- 
fessing to  regard  him  as  the  protects  of  Con- 
radin;  but  when  the  pope  required  all  the  barom 
of  the  kingdom  to  take  an  oath  of  all^pance  to 


PipaluiTa- 
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*  Besides  several  natural 
chQdren,  Prederic  II.  had  alto- 
gether three  legitiiiiate  smis: 
Henryi  who  did  not  snrviTe 
him,  hut  closed  his  life  in  con- 
finement ;  Conrad  IV. ;  and  a 
second  Henry,  who  died  in 
1253»  The  propagation  of 
atrocious  calumnies  against  the 
Swahian  family  was  a  fiivorite 
measure  of  policy  wkh  the 
popes  and  Uieir  creatures : 
Frederic  11.  was  accused  of 
having  murdered  his  two 
grandsons,  children  of  the  dder 


Henry  ;  Manfired  of  havii^ 
smothered  his  father,  Frede- 
ric; Conrad  of  poisoniDg  the 
younger  Henry ;  and,  finally^ 
Manfired  again  of  the  same 
crime  against  Conrad :  and  afl 
this  apparently  without  a  sha- 
dow of  probahility  in  any  one 
of  these  instances.  The  death 
of  Conrad  is  said,  hy  more  dum 
one  contemporary,  to  have  heen 
hastened  hy  the  effect  whicb 
the  malignant  aspersions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  produced  upon 
his  sensitive  spirit 
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the  Holy  See,  and  at  once  exacted  the  same  fealty 
from  Manfred  and  depriyed  him  of  a  part  of  hia 
fie&  to  enrich  one  of  his  own  creatures,  that 
prince  perceived  that  no  alternative  remained 
between  the  surrender  of  his  rights  and  those  of 
Us  house,  and  a  courageous  resistance.  He  with- 
drew from  the  destruction  which  threatened  him 
to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Saracens  at  Lu- 
ceria,  the  faithful  subjects  of  his  &ther.  He  was 
recmed  with  transports  of  affection ;  the  German 
soldiery  of  Conrad  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard;  his  force  daily  increased;  and  he  was 
soon  in  a  condition  to  oblige  the  papal  army  to 
seek  a  shelter  within  tftte  waUs  of  Naples. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  Swabian  adherents  was 
SDhnated  by  his  success,  and  the  popular  affection 
a&d  confidence  were  gained  by  his  talents  and 
chivalrous  gallantry,  the  death  of  Innocent  at 
Naples  at  this  critical  juncture  struck  a  panic 
into  the  Ouelf  party.  The  papal  forces  were 
every  where  defeated,  the  friends  of  Manfred 
Glared  themselves  in  all  quarters,  Naples  and 
Capua  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and,  in  less 
than  two  years  after  the  decease  of  Innocent  IV., 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  was  cleared  oi 
enemies,  and  placed  under  his  tranquil  govern- 
ment as  regent  for  the  infBtnt  Conradin.  * 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV.  was  a  splendid  intemd 

*  *  sUt«  of 

asra  of  ecclesiastical  power ;  but  while  the  Swa-  Rome. 

*  Giannone  lib.  xviii.    Mu-      1254.     Sisniondi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  , 

ralori,  Annali,  A.D.    )250—      121—159. 
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bian  princes  were  combated  and  oppressed  by  the 
ambition  and  relentless  hatred  of  that  pope>  his 
authority  was  openly  set  at  defiance  in  the  seat  of 
the  papacy  il8el£  The  turbulent  independenee 
of  Rome,  under  the  greatest  ponti£&  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  presented  a  curious  contradiction 
to  the  gigantic  tyranny  which  they  exercised  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  see.  Notwithstanding 
the  cruel  &te  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  republican 
constitution,  which  had  been  established  under  Us 
auspices  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  long 
continued  unshaken.  Rome  was  divided  into  thir- 
teen quarters  termed  JRiani  ;  the  citizens  in  each 
of  these  subdivisions  annually  named  ten  dde- 
gates ;  and  the  electoral  body  thus  composed  ap- 
pointed a  senate  of  fifty-six  members.  In  these 
representatives  of  the  Roman  people — sometimes^ 
perhaps,  under  the  presidency  of  a  patrician  or 
prefect — ^the  government  of  the  city  was  vested 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  But  in  Rome,  as  in  tiie 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  the  feeble  administra- 
tion of  a  numerous  and  often  divided  assembly 
was  utterly  incompetent  to  restrain  the  lawless 
and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Roman  po- 
pulace were  at  once  fidde  and  bloodthirsty,  and 
the  nobles  were  even  more  tyrannical  and  Ucen- 
tious  than  the  aristocracy  of  the  Trevisan  March. 
The  ruined  monuments  of  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  Rome  were  converted  by  the  barons  into  fo^ 
midable  strong  holds  from  which,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  feuds,  or  in  enterprises  of  public  rob- 
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bery,  they  audaciously  sallied  forth  to  fill  the  city   CHAP. 
with  bloodshed  and  rapine.  ♦  }J^ 

The  same  causes  which  had  induced  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  oHier  republics,  soon  after  the  peace 
of  Constance,  to  seek  relief  in  the  dictatorial  au- 
thority of  a  foreign  magistrate  from  the  frightful 
disor^rs  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed, 
actuated  the  Romans :  and,  in  1192,  they  super- 
seded the  functions  of  their  senate  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  senator,  who  dififered  only  from  a 
podest4  in  name.  A  distinguished  individual  of 
some  Italian  city  was  annually  selected  for  this 
arduous  office  of  government,  and  established  in 
the  palace  which  the  senate  had  occupied  in  the 
ci^tol.  The  same  spirit  of  independence,  which 
forbade  the  Romans  to  subject  their  senate  to  the 
control  of  the  popes,  was  preserved  under  the  new 
administration;  and,  though  the  vigorous  and 
artful  character  of  Innocent  III.  obtained  during 
his  rdgn  a  general  recognition  of  the  temporal 
superiority  of  the  popedom,  the  senator  was  the 
efficient  representative  of  the  Roman  republic. 
The  immediate  successors  of  Innocent  III.  did  not 
enjoy  even  the  moderate  influence  which  he  had 
acqidred ;  and  Gregory  IX.  could  with  difficulty 
procure  an  exemption  for  his  ecclesiastical  officers 
and  court  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senator. 

*  "  Bciioldy"  says  Petrarch^  petrated  by  her  own  citizens, 

**  the  rdicsofRoine,  the  image  of  by  the  most  iUustrioos  of  her 

her  pristine' greatness.  Neither  sons,  and  they  have  done  with 

time  nor  the    barbarian    can  the   battering    ram  what  the 

boast  the  merit  of  this  stupen-  Pmiic  hero  could  not  accom* 

<loiis  destruction :  it  was  per-  plish  with  the  sword." 
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CHAP.  The  temporary  removal  of  Imioeent  IV.  to 
^^  Lyons  seemed  to  destroy  even  the  appearance  of 
N^v-w  papal  influence  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  the 
^^°^^'''  horrible  excesses  of  the  Roman  nobles  became  at 
'*^*  this  period  so  intolerable,  that  no  othar  resom'ce 
remained  to  the  miserable  citizens  than  to  confide 
the  absolute  disposal  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
some  foreign  magistrate  of  undoubted  integrity 
and  impartial  rigour.  They  selected  for  their 
senator  a  Bolognese  noble,  the  fiunous  Branca- 
leone  d'Andalo,  whose  administration  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  pen  oi  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
historians.  The  character  of  Brancalecme  was 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  oflBice,  which  he  only 
1253  accepted  after  requiring  that  thirty  Roman  bos* 
tages  of  distinction  should  remain  at  Bologna^  as 
his  security  against  the  notorious  inconstancy  of 
the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  govern.  His 
courage  and  firmness  were  unbounded;  as  a  ma- 
gistrate he  was  active,  just,  and  upright ;  and  ^ke 
inflexible  severity  of  his  temper  was  both  strengUi- 
ened  and  r^^ted  by  the  honorable  anxiety  of  a 
virtuoua  reputation.  The  most  powerful  o£Ebnden 
were  not  spared  by  his  vigorous  amu  No  crime 
against  the  public  peace  escaped  his  vigilanca 
At  the  head  of  the  dtiz^is  he  attacked  the  for- 
tresses of  the  nobles  who  habitually  outraged  the 
civil  authority,  and  in  the  course  of  his  govern- 
ment one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  domestic 
citadels  were  razed,  and  many  of  their  proprietms 
previously  hanged  on  their  own  towers.  By  such 
tremendous  examples  the  public  order  and  happi- 
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Qteg  of  Rdme  were  completely  estiAlished ;  the  CHAP. 
anns  of  the  republic  w^e  successfiilly  employed  ^^l* 
in  the  field  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  surround- 
u^  territory ;  and  even  Innocent  IIL^  on  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  and  before  his  expedition  against 
Naples^  was  compdled  by  the  threats  and  at  the 
e<Hnmand  of  the  Roman  people  to  remove  from 
his  residence  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
within  the  walls  of  his  proper  see :  where  he  was 
howev&t  h<morably  received  by  Brancaleone. 

The  eminent  services  of  the  great  senator  were 
rewarded  with  ingratitude  by  the  people  who 
were  unworthy  of  the  blessings  which  his  firmness 
had  procured  for  them:  a  revolt  was  excited 
against  him  by  the  arts  of  the  nobles  whose 
tjnramiy  he  had  destroyed,  and  of  pope  Aleitander 
IV.,  the  successor  of  Innocents  who  could  not 
pardon  the  humiliation  of  the  See.  Brancaleone 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned^  and  his  life  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  ene- 
mies, if  the  Bolognese  had  not  retained  their  hos- 
tages, and  in  the  cause  of  their  illustrious  citizen 
withstood  the  terrors  of  a  papal  interdict  He 
was  released  firom  oonfinemenl^  and  the  RcMnans, 
enjoying  full  leisure  in  1^  renewal  of  disorders 
to  reproach  thonselves  with  their  conduct  to- 
wards him,  besought  his  return  to  their  city  with 
lepentant  entreaties.  For  the  short  residue  of  his 
life  his  government  was  vigorous  and  fortunate ; 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  submission ;  and, 
though  the  enemies  of  order  and  of  the  senatorial 
authority  weife  executed  with  too  revengeful  a 
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CHAP,  spirit,  the  cHuend  deplored  the  death  of  their 


1^^'     protector  with  well  mented  tributes  to  his  me- 
^^,^^^1^  mory.  * 

1258  The  pontificate  of  Alexander  IV.  was  distin- 
S^eUiTodl  guished  by  a  more  justifiable  and  honorable,  if 
**""*^  not  a  more  disinterested  project,  than  the  perse- 
cution of  Brancaleone.  On  the  death  of  Frederic 
IL^  Eccelino  III.  da  Romano  cemented  his  hor- 
rible tyranny  over  Verona,  Padua,  and  other  cities 
of  the  Trevisan  March,  into  an  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  Secure  in  the  power  which 
no  superior  remained  to  control,  he  rioted  in  tiie 
indulgence  of  the  cruelty  in  which  he  was  atroci- 
ously pre-eminent  There  id  scarcely  another  ex- 
amjde  in  European  history  of  the  endurance  of 
mankind  under  so  long  and  sanguinary  a  career  of 
government ;  nor  of  a  character  of  such  un- 
mingled  and  wanton  ferocity  as  his.  Power 
seemed  in  him  to  be  no  otherwise  an  object  than 
as  it  might  minister  to  the  gratification  of  his 
master  passion  of  demoniacal  atrodty .  Insensible 
to  the  attractions  of  woman,  the  sexes  were  equally 
his  victims,  and  age  and  infancy  alike  the  sport 
of  torture  and  murder.  His  crimes  would  be  in- 
credible if  they  were  not  remarkably  well  authai- 
ticated  by  the  agreement  of  all  contemporary  wri- 
ters, and  they  excited  universal  horror  even  in  an 
age  when  inhumanity  towards  enemies  was  almost 

*  This  brief  sketch  of  the  ratori  and  Sismondj,  and  partly 

internal  state  of  Rome  in  the  from  Gibbon,  whose  sixty-nin^ 

twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu-  chapter  contains  incomparably 

riei  is  partly  drawn  firom  Mu-  the  most  satisfactory  account 
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loo  common  to  be  a  reproach.    By  day  and  by  CHAP/ 
night,  in  the  cities  under  his  sway,  the  air  rang      ^^^' 
with  the  agonizing  shrieks  of  the  wretched  suf- 


ferers who  were  expiring  under  the  dreadful 
variety  of  torture.  All  that  was  distinguished  in 
the  Trevisan  March  for  public  yirtue,  for  birth, 
station,  or  wealth,  even  for  private  qualities  or 
personal  beauty,  fell  under  the  suspicion  and 
hatred  of  the  gloomy  tyrant.  A  silent  and  fearful 
submission  reigned  through  his  dominions;  re- 
sistance to  his  numerous  satellites  was  hopeless, 
and  flight  impossible. 

In  tiie  secimd  year  of  hn  pontificate,  Alejcander  Cnuade 
IV.  animated  the  indignation  of  mankind  by  Kodino. 
preaching  a  crusade  against  this  enemy  of  the  ^^^ 
human  race.  The  cause  was  truly  a  sacred  one, 
and  it  had  been  well  if  worldly^hostility  had  never 
been  worse  diJrected  under  the  sanction  of  religion. 
Yet,  such  was  the  selfishness  of  Italian  fection, 
that  the  war  was  at  first  undertaken  only  by  Guelf 
animosity,  and  the  monster  found  puissant  allies 
in  tiie  Ghibelin  name  Under  the  command  of 
the  papal  legate,  the  Quelf  cities  of  northern  and 
eentral  Italy  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
marquis  of  Este,  and  other  nobles  of  the  same 
party  in  the  Trevisan  March ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  Paduan  exileSi  with  many  ci  the  Venetians, 
assuming  the  cross,  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
army. 

Eccelino,  strengthened  by  Ghibeliii  aid,  was 
equal  to  his  enemies  in  numerical  force,  and  infi- 
nitely superior  in  activity  and  skill    The  legate 

VOL.  I.  o 
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proved  kiiiself  wretohedly  incompetent  in  Hkut 
conduct  of  the  wax ;  but  a  fortunate  accideiit  in 
the  fint  campaign  gave  the  possession  of  Padua 

1256  to  the  crusaders,  in  the  absence  of  Eooelmo  who 
was  ravaging  the  Mantuan  territory  witii  fire  and 
sword.  The  numerous  and  crowded  primus  ^ 
Padua  were  thrown  opei^  and  among  tiie  miseia* 
ble  oqptives,  many  of  whom  had  heea  mut^ated 
by  torture,  were  found  aged  persons  ci  both  aem 
and  deUcate  young  females,  al  boWed  dowA  wMi 
privation  and  suffi^rii^ :  but  it  was  at  the  appear- 
ance of  crowds  of  helpless  children,  whokn  the  fioid 
hiid  cteprived  of  tibar  eyes>  that  lionor  attd  pity 
most  agiti^ed  the  shuddering  spectators.  *  Eces- 
lino  had  not  yet  inflicted  the  last  calamity  of  Im 
reign  on  the  unhappy  Paduans.  Eleven  thousand 
of  the  flower  of  th6  dtiaens  were  sea'ving  in  Us 
army  when  the  city  was  taken :  they  composed  a 
third  of  his  troops,  and  he  could  place  no  depend- 
ance  upon  their  fidelity.  Dexteroudy  tharefort 
disarming  th^n  in  stiQcesflioii,  he  threw  the  wbok 
number  into  priBcmii,  and,  when  fimine  and  mas^ 
saore  and  the  sword  of  the  ^cecutioner  4iad  donf 
their  office,  no  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  vic- 
tims survived. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Padus;^  the  power 
and  abilities  of  EcceUno  enabled  him  ¥rith  the  aid 
of  his  allies  to  support  tibe  war  for  two  years^  and 

1258    finally  even  to  rout  and  disperse  the  crusading 
amy.    Thi^  victory  was  followed  by  the  subjec- 

*  This  tale  will  bring  to     tifbl  scene  in  Mr.  Beckfinrd't 
Ibe  Midterms  nund  A  taottbeMi-     Vadiek. 
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txtt  of  firMcia,  wbere  t^  Ghibriitt  fMaoa  Aq^)  chap, 
quiring  tike  ascendaafiy  opened  ikmr  gfttes  t»  £U^^  ^^ 
edioo.  But  this  was  the  Iwi  materia  sii4^pef«(  pf 
the  tyrant,  and  his  fidl  was  pr^[Mtx$4  hy  <;hit4^  p0rr 
fidjia  Mi  nature  wfaidi  he  eould.not  refrain  £t9m 
indolgiiig^eTentowardfl  his  friends.  TheGt^beUn 
aoUes  who  had  hitherto  supported  him  endured 
with  dmine  the  reproach  of  Im  enormities,  and. 
the  discavBry  of  his  treacherous  designs  against 
themsejiyes,  soon  after  the  capture  of  l^escia,  ppnph 
pleted  their  disgust  and  alienation.  They  unit^ 
wibh  the  Guelf  confedentiticmhy  a  treaty,  i»  which 
the  conteactkig  parjto^  sol^nnly  mQV9  that  no 
consideration  shoidd  turn  thcdsi  asidp  ftom  th^. 
destruGtion  of  the  inhuman  and  faiiUess  Eeo^inp. , 


purpose  was  ahortly  consuffiineted*  £;^,F«]itiid 
odmo  made  vigorous  efforts  in  tiie  field,  Iwt  hi9;  ^y^^^ 
enemies  w»re  now  every  where  superior,  «od  Aenr 
Cassaao  their  arnues  encdosed  the  xnonstc^  m  th$ 
teSs.  Defection  began  to  spread  in  his  rai3^ 
and,  forsaken  1^  his  myrmidoAs,  lurious  wilJi 
despention,  and  ooverad  with  wounds^  h»  i^  into, 
the  hands  of  the  confedexalieSii  Xn  captivity  he 
pBssiecved  an  cdidnrate  silence.;  h»  rejN^ed  4dll 
mvgieal  aid,  tose  open  his  wounds,  mA  died  idffi  1259 
iswdijB,  after  a  reign  of  hlood  and  terror  whic^i^ 
had  histed  without  intermission  for  twenty-four 
years.  The  death  of  Eccelino  seemed  an  imper- 
liMat  esqpiation  for  so  many  crimes :  his  brother 
Alberie  ^  Romano  shared  several  features  of  his 
character,  and  the  confederates  sternly  revived 
to  spare  no  individual  of  so  detested  a  race.    Not 

o2 
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GtiAP.   only  Albeiic^  but  his  wife,  six  sons,  luri  two  daugh- 
^^'      ters  were  all  mercilessly  pursued  and  exeeated: 

PAitT  If  V     A 

o^v^  fof  it  was  in  the  barbarous  spirit  of  Italian  hatred 
to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  * 

£^^«        In  the  internal  discords  of  the  LomlMurd  cities, 

repvbUct.  ^i^  YiBe  of  fistctious,  thc  Struggle  between  the  noble 
and  plebeian  orders,  and  tlie  habit  of  submissaon  to 
the  government  of  a  single  magistrate,  we  hare 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  decline  of  that  generous 
spirit  of  freedom,  whidi  renders  'tiiese  repuUks 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  early  Italian  his- 
tory. We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  theur 
ftU.  In  the  Trevisan  March,  the  destruction  of 
iSie  £Eunily  of  Romano  only  occasioned  a  transition 
of  the  yoke,  and  gave  place  for  the  dominion  of 
other  noble  houses,  of  which  those  of  Este  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  Delia  Scala  at  Verona,  were  the  most 
distinguished.  In  the  cities  of  Lombardy  about 
tiie  same  epoch,  a  despotic  authority  was  in  like 
manner  yielded  to  signores  or  lords,  and  tiie  pos- 
session of  sovereignty  in  that  great  province  was 
almost  exclusively  divided  between  the  fiunilies 
Delia  Torre  and  of  Pdavicino.  At  Milan  tiiedissen- 
tiotis  between  the  nobles  andptebeians  had  attained 
an  irreconcfleable  violence,  and  produced  a  furioos 

1257    c^vil  war,  in  which  the  amotion  of  Martino  ddla 

*  Muratori,  Annaliy  A.D.  Italian  genius    if  sucoeeding 

1255 — 1259.     Sismondi,  vol.  dramatists  of  Italy  had  follow-^ 

ill.  pp.  185—215.    The  life  of  ed  this  example,  and  not  lost 

Eocelino  was  dramatised  by  the  power  of  original  conqxtai* 

Albertino  Mussato,  a  Paduan,  tion  in  the  servile  imitation  of 

and  contemporary  with  Dante*  the  Greek  tragedians. 
it  would  have  been  well  for 
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Torre  plac^  )uiq»  :tiiough  a  nobte^  at  the  head  of  XJHAP. 
tbe  popular  piurty.    After  some  fluctuations  of     l^'- 
sucqesSy  the  aristocracy  were  .expelled  and  com- 


pletely worsted,  and  Martino  reigned  over  the 
state  as  Iwd  and  captain  of  the  people.  1259 

The  empty  forms  of  a  republic  mi^t  stiU  be 
retained,  hut  when  onoe  the  blind  favor  of  the 
democracy  had  chosen  an  aspiring  and  talented 
leader  tp^  their  protection,  they  were  easily  in* 
dnced  to  renew  the  distinction  in  his  £unily.  Five 
of  the  Torriani  were  successively  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  and  unlimited  direction  of  affairs ; 
their  fortune  was  eigoyed  with  moderation ;  and 
the  people  gradually  forgot  their  independence  in 
omtinued  obedience  to  an  absolute  chief.  The 
ezam{^  of  the  greatest  state  of  Lombardy  was 
followed  by  smaller  communities :  the  democracies 
of  Lodi,  Novara»  Como,  Vercdli,  and  Bergamo,  had 
all  in  a  few  years  sought  protection  from  their 
nobles  under  the  dominion  of  the  Torriani.  The 
marquis  of  Pelavicino,  the  head  of  the  Ghibelin 
fiction  of  CreuHHia  had,  as  such,  long  enjoyed  in 
effect  the  signiory  of  that  city ;  and  his  aUiance 
with  Martino  della  Torre  and  his  first  successor, 
though  it  was  not  lasting;  enabled  him  to.  extend 
his  influence  over  almost  every  part  of  Lombardy 
which  was  not  possessed  by  the  lords  of  Milan. 

A  gradual  and  silent  change  in  the  mode  of  Si^^J^ 
warfare,  which  had  been  perfected  before  the  •^ 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  been  some- 
times cited  as  one  of  the  causes  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  liberties.    It  might. 
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peflttps,  be  more  OditecUy  htittbered  amo^  the 
eireumstAiices  yfiAe%  irffc^  thftt  dvert^row  hdl 
been  adMnoplbh^d^  pert>etuated  l^e  work  of  bIi^ 
inety.  In  the  Itaifam  wiiirs  of  the  Seventh  aad 
twelfth  ceiiturie$,  the  armies  of  the  free  states 
were  prineltmlly  compoiKed  of  mfdtitry.  Every 
dtizen  was  habituated  to  the  use  of  annsp  aad  the 
burghe^  militia  was  a  general  levy  of  the  bmve 
and  hardy  population.  TttB  nobles  Ibught  on 
horseback^  but  their  numbers  were  eompatativtdy 
smidl^  and  neither  their  ofifensive  weapons  nor 
their  imperfbct  armour  differed  much  firom  those 
of  the  fbot-soldier.  And  even  the  feodsl  levies  of 
Germany^  employed  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  his 
Lombard  wars^  were  for  the  most  part  of  infimtry 
and  siD^larly  equipped.  The  pride  of  nobility, 
and  the  eSbcts  of  an  education  and  life  exclusiv^ 
devoted  to  military  exercises,  of  course  rendered 
the  highborn  knight  more  marUal  in  character, 
and  more  skilfbl  in  the  managem^it  of  arms>  tiian 
the  industrious  artisan ;  but  the  ruder  coumge  of 
freemen  did  not  yield  before  the  spirit  of  more 
puMticed  warriond,  and  as  long  as  the  armour  of 
die  knight  and  of  the  burgher  footrsoldier  was 
stmOar/the  superiority  of  the  noble  chivalry  was 
ttot  sev^ely  felt. 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century, 
such  improvements  had  been  introduced  in  the 
quality  of  defensive  armout  as  rendered  the 
mounted  knight  almost  invulnerable  in  every 
part  of  his  ft^me,  the  aspect  of  war  was  altogether 
chauged.    The  well  tempered  coat  of  mail—  a 
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dmMe,  pet  work  of  iroa  xsngs,  cat  a  ocxvering  of  chap. 
aoBles  sown  out  lestiier — enclosed  the  whole     ^^^ 


body^    The  rteri  helmet  with  its  barred  viaor 
protected  the  head  and  fieu;e;  and  the  throaty 
bveast,  ams,  and  legs  were  farther  guarded  by* 
the   gorget,    cuirass,   brasses,   and    cuisaes   of 
solid  steeL    Not  only  the  warrior  himseli^  but 
his  destrier  or  war-horse  was  ckxtbed  in  iron ;  and 
the  footHBoldier  could  no  longer  contend  for  an 
Blatant  with  the  kni^^  whose  armour  of  proof 
resisted  the  sword  and  turned  aside  the  shaft  of 
the  cross  bow,  whose  horse  was  equally  protected 
from  missiles,  and  whose  long  and  weighty  lance 
inflieted  death  before  a  combatant  less  heavily 
armed  could  dose  with  him.    A  body  of  five 
hundred  gena^armerie  or  lances,  as  the  mounted 
gentlemen  were  termed,  might  in  firm  and  com- 
pact order  charge  without  danger  any  number, 
however  immense,  of  footmen  whose  weapons 
could  not  penetrate  their  armour,  and  who  wanted 
discipline  to  oppose  the  weight  of  the  phalanx  to 
their  hostile  shock.  The  re^blican  citizens  found 
ihanselves  perfectly  defenceless  as  often  as  they 
attempted  to  encounter  the  chivalry  of  the  nobles 
in  the  field,  and  no  change  of  equipment  could 
remove  their  inferiority;   since  the  practice  of 
enduring  without  fiUigue  the  ponderous  burthen 
ef  knightly  armour,  the  skilful  management  of  the 
warhorse,  and  the  exercise  of  the  unwieldy  knee, 
were  all  alike  foreign  to  their  industrious  and 
peaceful  habits,  and  could  be  acquired  only  by  men 
whose  sole  occupation  and  pleasure  were  war. 
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In  the. middle  of  the  thirteenth  ranttuy/^xpe^ 
rience  had  thrown  the  burgher  infimtry  into  con- 
tempt ;  armies  came  to  be  numbered  onty  by  die 
force  of  their  mounted  lancers ;  cavalry  cooJd  be 
no  otherwise  successfully  opposed  than  by  cayaby ; 
and  the  Lombard  states,  feeling  the  weakness  of 
their  native  militia,  whose  courage  could  net  pire- 
serve  them  from  unresisted  slaughter,  were  oom- 
pelled  to  take  into  pay  bodies  of  lancers  composed 
of  gentlemen,  who  under  some  great  noMe  serrad 
for  extravagant  stipends.  The  libwties  c^  tiie 
rq>ublics  had  already  expired  before  this  practicb 
was  adopted ;  but  when  the  defence  of  the  state 
was  once  placed  in  a  foreign  cavalry,  and  the  citi- 
zens had  withdrawn  from  the  use  of  weapons 
which  they  found  ineffectual,  it  was  easy  for  a 
tyrant  to  uj^old  his  reign  by  the  lances  of  hired 
adventurers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  yoke  <m  a 
people,  who  had  abandoned  the  practice  of  arms 
and  the  public  defence,  to  rapacious  and  insolent 
mercenaries.  * 
Manfred.  During  tte  poutlficate  of  Alexander  IV.,  the 
sieSies.  ^  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  had  been  entirely  freed 
from  the  papal  invasion  by  the  talents  of  Manfi^; 
and  though  that  heroic  prince  at  first  governed 
only  as  regent  for  his  infant  nephew,  he  was  se- 
1258  duced  by  ambition  to  assume  the  crown  on  the 
circulation  of  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  Ccmradin 
which  he  had  probably  himself  set  afloat.  As 
soon  as  his  coronation  was  known  in  Germany. 

^  Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  JJ45 — 274. 
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tiie  widow  of  Cannd  IV.  remonstrated  by  lier  CHAP. 
ambassadors  in  the  name  of  her  son  agamst  this  ^^ 
ugorpatioii.  Manfred  reftised  to  descend  from  v««p^v^«^ 
the  timme  which  his  arm  had  conquered  from  the 
popes^  and  on  which  the  affection  of  hm  subjects 
had  placed  him ;  but  having  no  male  offspring  he 
pnbMcijr  declared  that  he  reserved  the  snccession 
of  his  dominions  fi>r  Conradin.  The  German 
guardians  of  the  young  prince  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  compact^  and  the  new  kii^  was  no 
fiurther  disturbed  by  the  paretensions  of  his  ne- 
pherw.  But  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  hostility  Projeou  of 
of  the  popedom.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  I V.,  t^^S^S^ 
who  survived  the  consummation  of  the  crusade 
against  Eccelino  da  Romano  only  two  years^  his 
successor  Urban  IV.  adopted  the  policy  and 
displayed  the  vigour  of  Innocent  IV.  Anhnated 
by  that  hatred  and  fear  of  the  Swabian  house 
which  had  become  an  heirloom  of  the  papacy. 
Urban  renewed  the  negociation  with  Charles 
count  of  Anjou  and  Provence  which  Innocent  had 
broken  off.  Upon  condition  of  feudal  allegiance 
and  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Holy 
See,  Urban  bestowed  upon  Charles  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  which  the  disobe- 
dience and  crimes  of  Frederic  II.  and  his  sons 
were  declared  to  have  forfeited.  It  was  the  custom 
with  the  popes  to  prostitute  upon  all  occasions 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion  to  the  interests  of 
their  see;  and  Urban  converted  the  intended 
war  against  Manfred  into  a  crusade,  in  which 
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CHAP,  great  numben  of  Hie  restless  aobility  ef'FisaM 
^^     embarked* 

^^!^  Manfnd  prepared  for  the  storm  that  mMAOid 
bim  with  the  resolutidii  and  afaUitj  wbkh  bdoDged 
to  his  character.  He  str^igthehed  bis  ooaneotioii 
wil^  tite  Italian  Ghibdiiisi,  harassed  thfi  pi^d 
adherants^  and  endeavoured  to  assemble  a  sidfi* 
cient  force  in  Lomfaardy  in  conjunction  with  his 
aBy,  the  marquis  ci  Pdancmo,  to  close  the  pBr 
sage  into  Italy  against  the  French,  while  the 
Pisans  held  the  seas  with  thdr  gaBies  in  his 
causa  The  impetuosity  of  Charles  of  Aiqqq 
induced  him,  attended  by  a  thousand  cayalimi  to 
basaxd  the  vc^age  from  Marseilles  to  Rome  wA 
a  small  fleet,  while  his  anny  was  aaaembliiig  m 
France ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  (Aide 
1265  tiie  republican  squadrcm  in  a  storm.  He  dise» 
barked  at  the  head  of  his  slender  force  and  entersd 
Rome,  where  be  was  some  months  after  joined  hf 
his  formidable  army,  whidi  haddefoated  Fdwridao 
and  cleared  a  route  through  Lombardy. 

iDTtfiooof      In  the  midst  oi  these  preparations  for  wart 

b/ciMriM  Urban  IV.  had  died  in  the  year  before  the  arrival 
in  Italy  of  Charles ;  but  Clement  IV.  who  sao- 
eeeded  him  pursued  his  designs,  and  Charles  was 
scdemidy  crowned  king  of  the  Siciliea  in  At 
duurch  of  the  Lateran.  After  this  ceremony  he 
advanced  with  bis  army  to  the  Neapolitan  firoD" 
tiers  where  Manfred,  who  neglected  no  duty  of 
the  king,  the  general,  and  the  patriot,  luul  con* 
oentrated  all  his  forces  to  resist  the  invadeis* 


Aijoa. 
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But  be  was  ill  seconded  by  the  fickle  people  of  CHAF. 

soatbem  Italy;  and  in  the  fao«nr  of  his  aeed  di^ub  ^^ 

too  geDe»dl7  betrayed  by  tiie  cowvdice  and  ':^^"' 


treachery^  which,  fironi  that  age  even  to  our  own 
times,  hare  dung  as  a  foni  stam  to  tiie  Neapolitan 
diaracter.    It  was  on  the  plain  of  GrandeUa  near  Batue  of 
Beneyento,  that  Manfred  resolved  by  a  single  hair    ^266 
tie  to  avert  the  consequences  of  disaffection  and 
to  determine  the  fete  of  his  kingdom.    His  cava^ 
liers^  the  nerve  of*  armies^  three  thousand  six 
hundred   in   number^   were  divided  into  tihree 
bodies :  the  first  the  remiuns  of  the  German  cM- 
vaby  ct  his  fiither  and  brother,  the  second  com- 
posed of  the  same  nation  and  of  Lombard  and 
Tuscan  Ghibelins^  the  third  and  nM>st  numerous, 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  of  Saracens  and 
Neapolitans.    Charles  of  Anjou  ranged  his  gens 
dVurmes^  about  six  thousand  strongs  French^  Pro* 
veu^,  and  Itidian  Gudfe^  in  four  Imes.    The 
batde  was  begun  by  the  Saracen  archers  of  Man- 
fted^  whoy  crossing  a  river  which  separated  the 
armies,  made  dreadful  havock  by  their  thick  flights 
of  arrows  among  the  numerous  and  fbeble  in&atry 
of  Charles.    But  a  division  of  the  French  chivalry 
moved  forward  to  support  the  foot,  the  papal 
legate  poured  benedictions  on  them  as  they  ad^ 
vanced,  and,  raising  their  national  war  cry  <^ 
Mantjaie  St  Denis !,  they  impetuously  overthrew 
the  Saracen  archers.     The  German  cavalry  now 
came  on  in  turn,  rushed  upon  the  Fr^ich  with 
hmd  shouts  of  Swtdna !  SuxMa  f,  and  the  encounter 
between  the  hostile  chivdry  was  long  and  obsti- 
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natdy  maintained.  Only  two  ^visions  of  the 
cayaliy  of  Manfieed  had  yet  engaged  agamrt  the 
whole  gensKParmerie  of  the  inraders^  and  still  the 
advantage  was  with  tiie  smaller  force^  when  the 
French,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  diiyalry,  weie 
commanded  to  strike  at  the  horses  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Numbers  oftheGennans  were  dkmoanted, 
a  common  exhaustion  had  overpowered  the  com- 
faatants,  and  Manfred  led  his  fresh  reserve  to  suc- 
cour his  party  and  to  seize  the  victory  by  a  vigo- 
rous charge  up<m  the  wearied  French.  But  at 
this  crisis  most  of  the  Neapolitan  barons  basdy 
fled,  the  tide  of  battle  was  reversed^  the  rout 
among  the  Germans  became  g^ieral,  and  the 
heroic  Manfred,  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  die 
m^r^.  fight,  met  the  death  which  he  sought 
chtfiesof  With  the  fall  of  Manfred  his  whole  kimrdom 
or^esioi^  submitted  to  the  victor,  and  the  Neapolitans  soon 
discovered  that  they  had  shamefully  abandcmed 
their  gallant  prince  but  to  fall  under  a  merited 
and  frightfrd  yoke.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished adherents  of  Manfred  were  barbaroosfy 
executed,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  terminated 
their  existence  in  prison.  The  country  near  the 
field  of  battle  was  first  delivered  over  in  cold 
blood  to  pillage  and  murder,  and  the  whole  king-^ 
dom  afterwards  groaned  under  the  extortions  ao4 
violence  of  foreigners. 

The  battle  of  Grandella  was  not  only  iSrtal  to 
the  fortunes  and  life  of  Manfred,  but  it  proved 
also  the  signal  for  the  depression  of  the  Ghibdin 
cause  throughout  Italy.    Assisted  by  Charles  the 
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Oudfrweie every ivhereBUcccaf fid;  botwliikthe 
mpadous  insolenoe  and  £arocity  of  the  French 
eavenomed  popular  hatred  in  the  Sicilies,  the 
lepuUic  of  Pisa,  ever  the  falthfal  ally  of  the 
Swabian  house,  the  marquis  of  Pelavicino  (ex- 
pelled by  the  Guel&  from  his  authority  in  Lorn* 
bardy)  and  other  Ghibelins,  united  with  the  an- 
eient  Neapolitan  partizans  of  Manfred  in  inviting 
the  youthful  Conradin,  yrith  assurances  of  a  joyful 
r&ceptixm,  to  daim  his  rights  by  the  sword,  and 
to  deliver. his  inheritance  of  the  Sicilies  from  the 
odious  grasp  of  the  Angevin  conqueror^ 
Conradin,  the  last  scion  of  an  illustrious  stock,  BnterprUe 

,  A  ^  •  ofConradin 

was  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.    Centenng  agftiost  bu 
in  his  person  all  the  pretensions  and  inheriting  all    1268 


the  daring  courage  of  the  Swabian  house,  he 
nsUy  conceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  &mily  and  to  seat  him- 
$elf  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Two  years 
after  the  fisitid  battle  of  Gnaidella,  he  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Gemumy  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of 
the  young  nobility  of  his  country;  and  being 
escorted  as  £Eur  as  Verona  by  the  forces  of  the 
princes  of  Bavaria  and  Tyrol  his  relatives,  was 
unmediatdy  joined  by  the  Italian  Ghibelina. 
Pttsii]^  triun^phantly  through  northern  and  ccut 
tial  Italy,  while  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  had 
broken  out  into  open  insurrection  in  his  &vor,  ha 
letehed  dto  emifines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  an  jarmy  of  five'  thousand  gens-d'armes ; 
and,  penejtvating  through  the  Abruzzos^  found 
the  Angevin  king  posted  with  a  veteran  force  of 
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nuinfaer  cm  the  pbdn  of  TagUaeonta 
ClualeB  WIS  indebted  to  die  wily  couBcil  of  an  old 
Frendi  baron  for  astfatagem  which,  by  the  crad 
sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  hn  teoopB,  gave  Vbm  a 
complete  victory.  Dividing  ids  anny  into  iSknt 
bodies,  he  drew  out  two  of  tiiem  before  tibe 
enemy  as  if  they  had  beai  his  whole  araay,  and 
raftrusted  the  conunand  to  a  nohlfgnan,  Hentjrof 
Cosenm  who,  Tesnoibling  him  in  pcnoi^  w«i 
drest  in  the  royal  insignia.  Chades  himsdf,  wifli 
Ae  third  body  of  his  bravest  cavalieia,  by  con* 
cealed  in  a  nnall  valley,  liie  yonng  and  iape- 
tnonsConradinfett  into  die  4Bnare.  RecooBoitrkig 
ihe  small  force  before  him  and  reckoning  4m  an 
easy  trimnph^  he  fl(t  once  led  his  whole  diivnfay 
to  the  charge.  The  gens^'armerie  of  Coeenaa 
were  overwhelmed  by  snperior  nnmbers,  Hemy 
himsdf  was  stam,  and  ti^  Germans,  taking  ihd 
corpse  f(Hr  that  of  the  king,  hnagined  the  iMd 
fttehr  own.  But  their  ranks  w«e  no  som» 
broken  m  the  ardemr  of  porsnit  and  phmder,  than 
Charles  led  his  raseive  from  tJieir  amboA,  £redi 
and  in  compact  order.  Hieir  chaige  was  irre^ 
sostible;  the  Germans,  fatigued  ^Uspeised  and 
astonished,  were  unable  to  regain  their  fermaUmi; 
their  tnimbers  only  swelled  Ihe  massacre,  aftd  tiie 
day  was  utteriy  lofift.  Conradin  was  borne  hy 
the  barons  who  surrounded  Mm  from  the  scene 
of  destruction :  but  only  to  be  betrayied  into  tbo 
hands  of  the  victor,  by  the  treachery  of  a  noble 
in  whose  castle  he  had  sought  a  shelter. 
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Charles  of  Anjou  had  now  full  leisure  to  dis-  CHAP* 
play  the  inherent  cruelty  of  his  nature.    Neither      ^^- 
the  laws  of  honorable  warfiire,  nor  any  sentiment  I^^^ 
of  generous  pity  could  move  him  to  spare  the  ^c?i!!^. 
unhappy  boy,  who  hadbecome  his  prisoner  in  th? 
brave  effort  to  recover  his  legitimate  inheritance. 
He  resolved^  after  the  mockery  of  a  tria^  to  pur- 
diase  the  security  of  his  own  title  by  the  public 
execution  of  a  prince  who  could  owe  him  no 
fealty^  and  of  whose  rights  he  was  himself  on  the 
cmitrary  the  usurper.     The  young  victim  de** 
parted  himself  on  the  scaffcdd  with  a  spirit  WQr- 
tiiy  of  his  race.    One  touching  burst  of  agony 
escaped  him :  but  it  was  for  his  parent  not  for 
himself.    ''  Oh  my  mother  r  was  his  exclamation^ 
^  dreadful  will  be  the  grief  that  awaits  thee  for 
my  ffAe.""    Then  turaing  to  the  defenoelesa  mul^ 
titode  of  his  sul:9eets^  who  could  only  weepTound 
lus  scaffbld,  he  cast  his  glove  amoi^  them  as  the 
gamitliet  of  fKitore  vengeance,  and  borwjdd  his  neQk 
to  the  executioner*    Thus  perished  the  tes^  9f  the  ^SitZ^ 
Swabian  Hue.  ^  ofswau.. 

*  T)ie  expedition  of  Charles  sional  reference  to  the  nine- 

of  Anjou,  and  the  fidl  of  Man-  teenthbook  of  Giannone.  On^ 

M.  and  Conndm  are  here  heiverer,ofmycoiittanlguidfia 

iditod  from   die   anaob  of  tbvowa  aui^icton  on  ibe  atofy. 

Mnratori,  and  the  twenty-first  of  Conradin's  glove.     SeeMu- 

ch^ter  of  Sismondi,  with  occa-  ratori,  voI«  vii.  p.  S86. 


PART  III. 

Repoblic  07  Florence — Natural  JdvarUages  and  conrnerdal 
Prosperity  of  the  City — First  Dissentions  at  FTorencC'-^Etta- 
hUshment  cf  the  fopidar  Cons^ifUian^ExpuUion  of  the  QU^ 
helm  NMet^CkU  Wm^BaMe  ^  th^  Arhsa^R^oeng^ 
Spirit  and  Tyrarmy.  of  the  QkibeUn  Conyaerors — De&oertmt^ 
^Fkrei^ce — Settlement  of  the  Constitution — Makitime  Itauai 
Republics — Vemce — Her  Share  of  the  Latin  Conquest  of  the 
Eastern  En^re-^Splendid  Acquisitions  of  the  Republic'— Es^ 
tension  cf  Venetian  Commeree^^Affksrs  of  the  Venetian  Cehatt 
—Conneetien  of  the  RepMk  mih  the  Latjm  Empire  oftheEeri 
— Pisa — Genoa — Her  internal  Distractions — Fwrious  Narnl 
Wars  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians, 

CHAP.  Thb  rise  of  the  greatest  republic  of  Italy^  exc^t 

^^'*     the  nuuritfane  free  states^  is  contained  within  Ae 

v^^v^  period  embraced  in  the  present  chapter.    Flo- 

^SS^ciT  r^ce,  like  the  rest  of  Tuscany^  was  longer  subject 

ii8s-ia68  ^  imperial  lieut^iants  than  the  cities  of  Jjm- 

bardy ;    but  her  republican  independence  was 

perfected  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centaryi 

and^  before  the  peace  of  Constance,  the  nobles  of 

the  surrounding  territory  had  been  reduced  to 

subjection  by  the  arms  of  h^  citizens.     She  had 

sometimes,  too,  engaged  in  petty  warfisure  with 

neighbouring  cities,  but  the  first  occasion  on  whidi 

she  challenged  observation  and  opened  the  dawn 

of  her  eminence,  was  by  appearing  as  the  principal 

Natani  ad-  dty  of  thc  Guclf  Icaguc  of  1197.    Situation  and 

thlTeitj'aiid  accident  conspired  in  elevating  Florence  to  the 

*^  '^'     first  rank  amonir  Italian  cities.    Her  skies  are 
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cloudless/  bar  climate  is  pure  and  healthful^  and  CHAP, 
the  country  about  her  walls  is  the  loveliest  portion      ^'^' 
of  Tuscany.  An  amphitheatre  of  swelUng  uplands,  ^^^^ 
rising  beside  the  chain  of  the  Apenninesy  is  over-  *^^(^ 
spread  with  vineyards  and  olive  groimds  which  i^*— ^^^ 
produce  the  most  exquisite  wines  and  oil  of  Italy; 
wd  the  mountains  which  tower  in  the  distance 
are  covered  with  productive  forests  of  chesnuts, 
Ae  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  give  birth  to  limpid 
and  fertilizing  streams.    Among  these,  the  classic 
Amo  bathing  the  walls  of  the  fiur  city,  and  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean  through  vales  of  the  most 
luxuriant  richness,  affords  an  outlet,  when  its  bed 
is  filled  in  the  rainy  season,  for  the  transport  of 
superabundant  harvests.    The  Florentines  were  commbreiii 
thus  invited  by  nature  to  agricultural  industiy ;  ^v^nvL. 
but  they  applied  themsdves  also  to  commerce. 
By  some  fortunate  chance,  the  art  of  manu&c^ 
turing  woollen  cloths  was  very  early  cultivated  in 
their  city,  though  die  exact  period  and  circum- 
stances of  its  introduction  are  unknown.    The 
advantage  was  diligently  improved;  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Florentine  cloths  was  already  estar 
Uished  is  the  thirteenth  century  and  continued 
unrivaUed  throughout  £urope  for  three  hundred 
years ;   and  this  branch  of  trade,  together  with 
that  in  silks,  of  slower  growth  if  not  of  later 
establjahment,   filled    the   city  with  prodigious 
wealUi  and  popidation. 

We  shall  find  the  spirit  of  freedom  to  have  been  J"  KJ^fJj!^ 
more  durable  in  its  existence,  and  happier  in  its  iSoseof"^ 
iniuenoe,  at  Florence  tfeiaa  in  any*  of  the  inland  ^^l^^^'^ 

VOL.  I.  p 
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CHAP,  republics  of  Italjr.    Tbe  discbirerjr  of  an  adequate 
IIL      cause  for  Hob  distincfcicm  is  a  proUem  whidt  kas 

PA&T  nit  *^ 

scarcely  been  resolred.  The  character  of  the 
people  will  luidfy. account  fw  tfaeebr  superior  fiir^ 
1181-iMB  tunes.  They  were  not  braver^  more  virtoous, 
nor  less  fiictious  than  the  Lombards ;  and,  on  the 
contrary^  they  had  rather  a  kurger  i^iare  of  incon- 
stant liveliness  and  dcadre  of  chai^  than  was 
conmum  in  the  Italian  tanpetament  Neither 
will  the  security  of  their  mtoatiim  in  an  upland 
prorince  explahi^  as  has  been  sometimes  pre*- 
tended^  their  esc^e  from  the  tyranny  which 
reigned  in  the  Lombard  plains^  since  that  tyranny 
was  common  to  the  hilly  Bfaroh  of  Treviso.  And^ 
in  as  &r  as  the  changes  in  the  military  art  to 
whidbi  we  have  referred  were  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  liberty^  the  Florentines  possessed  no  advantage 
over  their  neighbours ;  they  were  neither  more 
warlikei  nor  more  ezemi]^  from  the  frequent  neces* 
sity  of  repairing  the  weakness  of  their  burgher 
infismtry  by  taking  bodies  of  mercenary  eavalry 
into  pay.  But  perhaps,  although  I  am  not  awara 
that  it  has  been  much  dwelt  upon,  the  real  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  liberty  at  Florence  was  the 
activity  of  the  commercial  spirit — ^the  oi^riqg 
and  guardian  of  free  institutions.  The  inflmc  of 
riches  created  an  order  of  wealthy  and  powerfid 
merchants,  unknown  in  other  inland  r^nblies, 
and  whose  interests  were  identified  with  tltt  rights 
'  of  the  commonalty.  They  were  at  first  the  natural 
leaders  of  ^  lower  citusens  in  'their  s^mggfas 
against  the  anoient  nobles  who  had  been  com 
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pdlfid;  ak  in  otfaor  liaUra  diiei,  to  dwfU  wiOub  CHAP, 
the  widb;  and  Ae  friumpb  of  the  people  was     ^^ 
afUiiprards  perfiictei  and  seeurad  by  the  eteti^^ 


jtfruBUo  op 


of  a  dasftof  hareditavy  pldiiaian  giindeea  (p^K)laiki 
grand!)  who  fanned  a  oeimterpoute  to  the  power  ^*^*-"**^ 
of  the  oilguial  nohiUtf ;  and  were  tihemaelves  long 
an  essential  portion  of  the  dmodcracy. 

Until  die  beginning  of  thie  thirteenth  century^  Pint  dii* 
Ffeience  was  governed  by  conaids  and  a  senate  ^orci^e! 
of  pi^ttlar  dhdoe,  bnt  she  liien  f^  like  (xtber 
dties,  into  the  fimhion  of  entrusting  her  ;goVertt^ 
matt  to  a  iatdga  podeatd.  Though  she  had  en-* 
gaged  in  the  Tuscan  league,  her  r^oae  waa  Httie 
disturbed  bj^the  contest  between  the  papaey  and 
the  empire;  and  tranquillity  appeara  to  hav^ 
re^ed  within  her  walls,  utttH  a  feud  between  1215 
two  noble  fkmilies  plunged  her  in  the  long  and 
unhappy  distraction  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  hatred. 
A  Tain  and  d^ant  young  man,  the  chief  oi  the 
BoUe  bmise  of  Buondehnonti,  Who  had  been  af- 
fianced to  a  lady  the  relatire  of  a  aeeond  powerful 
fiunfly,  the  Uberti,  vraa  blinded  by  the  superior 
ohanns  of  aivodier  fair  to  forget  his  plighted  £aith, 
and  soMcit  die  hand  of  his  new  beauty.  Hia 
amrriage  was  regarded  by  the  Ubarti  and  their 
friends  as  an  insult  whidi  could  only  be  Washed 
out  in  his  blood,  and  they  cruelly  murdered  him 
as  he  rode  in  a  gaSa  dress  on  his  wjiite  palfrey 
tfarai^  dte  city.  Tbe  fierce  pascaons  of  private 
Ufe  were  nsanUy  the  aouree  of  Italian  calai|iity« 
Fbrence  was  fiUed  with  the  deadly  quartel  which 
these  xeoiprcleal  ii^uries  bad  pnxhioed  between 

p2 
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CHAP,  1^  two  honseB ;  and  the  feud  waa  multipfied  bjr 
^^'      the  bostifity  of  their  partizans.    The  Buondel- 

PAET  III*  "^  * 

monti  were  attached  to  the  church,  the  Uberti  to 


^^^^2'  the  empire ;  their  animosity  raised  the  cry  of 
iMs-utt  jGetction  throughout  the  nobility ;  and,  for  tUrty- 
three  years,  the  city  was  stained  with  afanost  un-. 
interrupted  bloodshed,  before  either  party  had 
fqUy  prevailed.  At  length,  cm  Candlemas-eve  in 
the  year  1248,  the  Ohibelin  nobles,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  German  cavalry  lent  to  them  by 
Frederic  IL,  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  effoirt  in  ex- 
pelling their  Ouelf  adversaries  from  the  city ;  and 
gave  the  first  example,  which  fiitally  reccnled 
on  themselves,  of  razing  the  massive  palaces  of 
their  ^lemies. 

The  triumph  of  the  Ghibelin  nobles  was  very 
transient    On  the  expulsion  of  the  Gudfe  th^ 
seized  the  government  of  the  city  under  imperial 
protecticm,  and  oppressed  the  citizens  with  aris- 
tocratic insolence.    The  people,  frugal,  industri- 
ous, and  independent,  were  little  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  their  tyranny ;  they  were  besides  gene- 
rally  attached  to  the  church;  and  little  nuMre 
than  two  years  had  elapsed  when  they  were  ex- 
cited to  resistance  by  some  of  the  wealthy  burgfa- 
^^^ers.    Assembling  in  arms  they  hastily  decreed  the 
popular      formation  of  a  popular  constitution;   they  de^ 
1250    posed  the  podestd  and  elected  a  capitano  del 
popolo;   and  dividing  themselves  into  twenty 
companies  of  militia  each  under  a  Irader,  accortt* 
ing  to  the  divisicms  of  the  city  in  which  they 
dwdt,  they  easily  compelled  the  Ghibelin  nobility 
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to  sabmii  to  the  revolitdoiL    A  councO  of  twelve  CHAP* 
ancients;  elected  evferj  two  months  in  the  six      '^^* 
quartersof  Florence^  was  entrusted,  together  Inth  v^^^v^ 
the  captain  of  the  people  and  a  new  pbdestd,  ^S5Sci' 
with  the  signiory  of  the  republic.     This  simjfde  ^^^s-iaw 
constitution  was  formed  just  before  the  death  of 
Frederic  11.^  and  the  intelligence  of  the  decease 
of  the  great  chief  of  Ghibelinism  in  the  same 
year  was  no  sooner  received,  tiian  the  Florentines 
completed   their  work  by  recalling  the  Guelf 
nobles,  and  obliging  the  Ghibdins  to  live  in  peace 
with  them.    The  arms  of  the  republic  were  now 
vigorously  employed,  and  generally  with  success 
in  the  cause  of  the  church.    The  Ghibelin  dties 
of  Tuscany  were  every  where  humbled ;  Pistoia 
was  for  a  time  entirely  subjected;  Sienna  and 
Volterra  were  forced  to  adopt  a  Guelf  govern- 
ment; and  even  the  powerful  republic  of  Pisa 
was  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.    It  was  in  the    1255 
midst  of  this  briUiant  prosperity  that  the  Floren- 
tines first  struck  thdr  gold  coin,  the  florin,  whichi 
by  its  purity,  acquired  deserved  celebrity  in  f^e 
commercial  transactions  of  the  niiddle  ages. 

This  fortunate  epoch  in  the  Florentine  annals  Bxpiii«oo 
had  lasted  only  eight  years,  when  the  discovery  of  ^^u^!^ 
a  conspiracy  among  the  Ghibelin  nobles  to  re-    ^^^^ 
establish  their  tyranny  obliged  the  people  to  assist 
the  podestd,  in  expelling  them  froni  the  city  by 
force  of  lurms.    The  exiles  had  recourse  for  aid  tcf  cmi  w«r. 
Manfred,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  as  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  their  Action,  and  received  ^om  that 
monarch  alter  some  delay  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
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CHAP;  Gemum  ^vatiers  with  infinstry ;  whfle  tte  npab^ 
UL  lie  of  Stenna,  now  a^aui  under  GfaibeBn  ^iwaam^ 
toatioii)  iflbrd^  tibem  nn  flEBjfaim  and  united  ite 
army  m  their  oanse.  The  desperate  fiirtoiiss  of 
the  exOea  made  them  deaire  an  immediate  bdA 
decisive  iietion;  but  the  Siemiese  were  more 
cautious,  and  the  Florentines  had  but  to  ayoid  a 
battle  to  ^isure  the  ^fosotution  of  the  force  of 
their  enemies^  as  the  cai^hby  of  Manfied  were 
oidy  paid  for  three  mopths.  But  the  eooks  pie* 
parad  a  la^eacherous  design  against  ^kteir  eoui^ry- 
men  which  was  completely  successfuL  Undior 
pretence  of  desiring  to  r^;ain  the  finror  of  the  re-^ 
piiUic,  they  offeved,  if  the  Florentine  ttaay  woiiU 
adranee  to  Sienna,  to  open  one  of  the  gates  to 
them.  The  council  of  andiegfits  credulously  :&h 
terod  iifitb  tiie  negodation,  andinduced  tiie  people 
to  take  the  Add.  Smnmoning  all  thehr  Ouetf 
confederates  cf  Tuscany  to  provide  their  oontin*- 
gents,  the  Florentines  and  liieir  allies  adveaced 


^260  ^  ^^  ^^'^^^  Arbia,  a  few  nriles  from  Sienna,  with 
a  force  altogether  of  three  thousand  horse  and 
thirty  thousand  infimtiy.  But  instead  of  finding 
tiiat  mty  betrayed  to  them,  their  exiles,  the  Qer- 
miatt  oavidry,  and  the  whole  CHiibelin  aiany  of 
Sienna  and  her  allies,  miexpectedly  sallied  from 
the  gates  to  attack  them^  and,  thou^  very  jn&* 
rior  in  numbers,  succeeded  by  the  surprise,  and 
by  treason  in  tiie  Florentine  ranks,  in  entiid|y 
routing  them  with  dreadfiil  slaughter.  The  lowtt 
people  of  Florence  sejned  witii  terror,  and  per^ 
haps  left  defenceless  by  the  destructiDn  of  their 
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iftuqr;  abandoned  all  l»pe  of  refiiitaiice  to  the  CtLAP. 
eoBquerora    The  principal  Guelf  fiunilies  among  .^^^^*^, 
the  noUea  and  burghers  letked  to  the  friendtty  v.^^^/^ 
atate  of  Lucea;  and^  on  tibe  appearaiM^  of  her  ^[^^ 
viotorions  exiles^  Florence  hnmediately  surren-  ii^^ia* 
dered.    What  followed  may  illustrate  the  rancour  .ReyengeM 
of  Italian  hatred.     The  Pisans  and  Siennese,  '[^nj^r 
knowing  the  firm  attachment  of  the  Florentine  oonqiSlf^ 
pieo^e  to  the  Guelf  cause,  proposed  in  a  general 
OliibeliB  diet  the  destruction  and  raadng  of  the 
city,  as  tiie  only  aecurity  for  the  opposite  party  in 
Tuscany;   and  the  vengeance  of  the  Ghil^Un 
exika  of  Florence  eageiiy  supported  the  vote  for 
Hie  ruin  of  the  country  from  which  they  had  been 
expelled.     It  was  only  the  voice  of  a  single 
patriot  which  averted  the  doom  of  Florence. 
Farinata  degF  Uberti  was  the  most  distinguished 
leader  among  the  Florentine  Ghibelins,  and  his 
talents  and  exertion  had  beoi  the  soul  of  their 
aame ;  but  he  indignantly  resisted  the  proposi- 
tioii  in  whidi  hb  party  had  concurred,  and  Flo-^ 
renoe  was  indebted  to  the  virtuous  influence  of 
hiB  personal  diaracter,  and  to  the  force  of  his 
pasanmate  eloquence,  for  protection  against  the 
fury  of  her  unnatural  sons.    The  Ghibdins  of 
Fhnrence  could  obIj  maintain  the  arbitrary  go- 
Temm^it   which  they  now   re-estaUished,   by 
fbreign  aid;  and  as  long  as  Manfred  reigned> 
m  alrong  body  of  his  lancers  garrisoned  the  city 
wider  count  Ouido  NoveBo.    The  exiled  Gud& 
«[i  the  other  fauid  joined  tiie  standard  of  Charles 
of  Aogou  on  his  entranoe  into  Italy,  and  fought 
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CHAP,  in  his  amy  with  remarkahle  valour  at  the  hattte 
HL 

PART  HI. 


^^      of  Grandelhu    That  victory  of  the  Gudf  party, 


with  happier  results  in  Tuscany  than  in  the  Siei- 

^^c?  lies^  brought  deliverance  to  Florence.    When  in- 

ii»-ia68  telligenoe  of  the  event  reached  the  city,  the  joy  of 

otfTo!^.  the   people  was  openly  expressed,   and  coimt 

1266    Guido,  finding  that  effwts  to  conciliate  their  9t 

fection  came  now  too  late,  and  intimidated  by 


their  revolt,  withdrew  with  his  gensnd'annem 
and  the  native  Ghibelins.  The  citizens  imme^ 
4iately  fortified  themselves  against  the  return  of 
their  oppressors ;  the  policy  of  Charles  of  Anjoa 
induced  him  to  dispatch  a  body  of  cavaliers  to 
their  assistance ;  and,  under  his  protection,  with 
the  dignity  which  was  no  more  than  nominal  of 
signor,  the  republican  government  was  restored 
in  full  vigour. 
settieaaBt  The  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1966 
fUtnu^'  is  a  remarkable  sera  in  Florentine  hii^ry.  It 
was  attended  by  three  circumstances  which  exer- 
cised a  lasting  influence  upon  the  character  of  tlie 
republic ;  the  erection  of  the  arts,  or  companies 
pf  the  citizens  engaged  in  commerce,  into  pdkh 
qal  bodies ;  the  unresisted  exclusion  of  the  nobiea 
from  power ;  and  the  formation  of  an  orgwized 
Guelf  society  or  party,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a 
miniature  republic  within  the  republic  itsel£  The 
commercial  citizens  had  for  half  a  century  hem 
classed,  according  to  their  occupations,  into 
greater  and  minor  arts;  the  former,  seven  in 
number,  were  the  lawyers,  merchants  of  tor&go 
cloth,  bankers,  wooQen  manufiBK^ur^rs,  physicians 
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and  druggist,  silk  manuftcturers^  amd  farriers ;   CHAPi 
tiie  latter,  at  this  period  of  five  descriptions,  but      ^^^- 
which  in  the  issue  extended  to  fourteen,  were  re^   w-v-^ 
iailers  of  cloth,  butchers,   shoemakers,   raiiths,  *^^^c£' 
masons,  and  other  inferior  tradesmen.    The  seven  i^^^^^^ 
greater  arts  w^re  now  erected  by  law  into  corpo^ 
ratioDS  whose  exist^ice  was  essential  to  the  con* 
Station ;  and  had  each  a  council  of  its  own,  a 
judicial  magistrate,  and  a  obtain  or  standard 
jbearer  (gonfidoniere)  around  whose  banner  the 
company  assembled  whenever  the  peace  or  safety 
of  the  city  was  endangered.     The  minor  arts 
were  not  incorporated  until  later  periods. 

For  the  discharge  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion, t^  council  of  ancients  was  restored  under  a 
diflferent  namei  and. twelve  Buonuomini  (good 
men),  chosen  in  the  six  quarters  of  Florence, 
composed  the  visible  signiory.  But  they  could 
determine  on  no  measure  of  importance  without 
the  successive  approbation  of  four  larger  councils 
of  citizens,  from  the  two  first  of  which  the  nobles 
were  excluded,  while  the  chiefs  of  the  greater 
arts  sat  in  three  of  them  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
About  five  hundred  citizens  <^  all  degrees  had 
thus  immediate  voices  in  every  deliberation  of 
common  interest,  and  though  the  general  parlia- 
ment of  the  people  was  seldom  convened,  the  ul* 
tiinate  sovereignty  of  the  democracy  was  a  recog- 
nized and  efficient  principle. 

The  exile  and  proscription .  of  the  Ghibelins 
were  followed  by  the  confbcation  of  their  estates ; 
atfd  the  remains  of  their  property,  after  satisfying 
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ike  losses  raffinred  bjr  ti»  GNieifii  during  tbeir 

govenimeiit>  was  ditided  between  the  state'  and 

the  new  corpwatioii  whMi,  wi&  a  signiorf  and 

two  coundk  of  its  own,  was  instttuted-to  ^iratdi 

over  Guelf  interests   and  i^osecute  suspeettd 

GhibdittS.    The  primarj  objeet  of  tfads  pa?nsrAil 

and  wealthy  body  is  exjdained  by  the  relsntless 

spirit  which,  in  the  Italian  republics,  ever  pnrsaed 

an  outlawed  and  unhappy  fectdon ;  but  we  dttfl 

find  ihe  Gudf  aode^  in  the  sequel  cao^aged  in 

schemes  of  ambition  which  were  foveign  to  its 

original  purpose.  * 

iiAsffDfs        From  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of  Constance  to 

the  end  of  tte  twdfth  cmitury,  tiie  faistoiy  of 

Venice  is  occupied  by  no  occurrence  wUch  de* 

Venice.      s^Tves  to  bo  Rcorded.    But  the  first  yeaxs  of  the 

S  Ve^tin  thirteenth  century  are  the  most  brilMa&t  and  glo- 

Z'Slt^  rious  m  the  l6ng  annals  of  the  republic    They 

^^      are  filled  with  the  details  of  a  romantic  and  me* 

mfiHraUe  enterprise:  the  eqpiipment  of  a  jprodi- 

gious  naval  armament^  the  feariess  pursuit  of  a 

distant  and  gigantic  adventure^  the  con<)ae8t  of 

an  ancient  empire,  the  divimin  of  the  spoil,  and 

the  consummation  of  commercial  grandeur.    The 

diversion  of  the  fourth  crusade  firom  its  <»rigiiHd 

destination  to  Ihe  walls  of  Constantinople,  and^ 

the  siege  and  capture  of  the  eastern  capital  by 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3t4     Mnratori,  and  the  third  book 
—$91.  in.  pp.  93—97. 169—     of  Pignol^*  Hwtoty  of  Tbs. 


1181^1269 


with  reference  to  the  Annals  of     dition  and  value* 
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the  barras  ti  Fraitce  and  ^&e  Venetiatts  hare  chap. 
been  related^  at  least  twice,  in  our  language  witii      ^^^* 

so  oittdi  accuracy  and  elegance,  that,  if  my  limits  ^^ 


ITALI^ff 


peraiitted  and  my  subject  required  me  to  attraapt 
tiie  sane  narration,  I  cotdd  hope  to  add  no  inte*  tJ^^!!!:!^ 
resting  &ct,  and  should  despair  of  arresting  atten« 
tion,.to  that  which  bad  been  already  so  admirably 
idd.  But  my  plan  forbicte  me  to  introduce  at 
kagdi  this  Bjdendid  episode;  and  the  partkulara 
of  the  Latin  expedition  belong  rather  to  the 
Dediae  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the 
History  of  the  Crusades,  than  to  that  of  Italy,  or 
eren  more  strictly,  of  Venice.  Referring  the 
leader  to  other  pages  for  the  stc»ry  of  I3ie  fourth 
crosade,  it  will  be  toy  business  to  confine  myself 
i»  its  attendant  circumstances  as  ibey  iUustrafte 
titt  resources  and  character  of  the  repuUic,  and 
to  its  important  consequenoes  upon  her  power  and 
cieatness*  * 

in  the  year  1106,  pope  Iimoeent  IIL,  by  the 
p«»^^»ng  of  Folk  ai  Neuilly,  aFrench  priest,  had 
alined  up  the  greatest  nobles  of  that  kii^om  to 
oadertake  a  crusade  for  the  deliy^eanee  of  the 
VnAf  Sepuldhj^.  Baldwin,  count  of  Fiaaders, 
enrolled  himself  in  the  same  cause,  and  Boniface, 
Biarquia  of  Montferrat,  accepted  the  command  of 
the  confederates  They  were  warned  by  the  sad 
experience  of  former  crusades  not  to  attempt  the 
ptnage  to  Asia  by  hmd ;  and  the  maritime  states 
of  Itdy  wcie  the  only  powers  which  could  fiumish 
dipping  for  the  transport  of  a  numerous  army« 
The  faanma  therefore  sent  a  deputation  to  Venice    1201 
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CHAP,  to  entreat  the  idliaaice  and  negoeiate  for  liie  assist- 

^^^-  ance  of  the  repuWic. 
v^^^v^  Henry  Dandalo^  who^  at  the  extraordfaiary  age 
^^i^  of  nmety-three  and  in  ahnost  total  blindness^  stffl 
J^^^  prraerved  the  vigorous  talents  and  heroism  of 
youths  had  been  for  nine  years  doge  of  Venice. 
He  received  the  iUustrious  ambassadors  with  dis- 
tinction ;  and^  after  the  object  of  their  misocm 
had  been  regularly  laid  before  the  councils  oi  ^ 
state,  announced  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
republic  the  conditions  upon  which  a  treaty 
would  be  concluded.  As  the  aristocracy  had  not 
yet  perfected  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  people 
from  a  voice  in  public  affairs^  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  demanded  the  solemn  assent  6(  die 
citizens,  and  a  general  assembly  wad  convened  in 
the  square  of  St  M ark«  There,  before  a  mnlti- 
iude  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons,  the  {urond 
nobles  of  France  threw  themselves  upon  tiieit 
knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  cx)nmieraal 
rq>ublicans  in  redeeming  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
Their  tears  and  eloquence  prevailed;  the  teniii 
of  alliance  had  been  left  to  the  dictation  of  the 
doge  and  his  counsellors ;  and,  for  85,000  jdbAb 
of  silver — ^less  than  200,000/.  of  our  money^  and 
not  an  unreasonable  demand — ^the  republic  fsor 
gaged  to  transport  4500  knights  with  their  harm 
and  arms,  9000  esquires,  and  20,000  infemtry  to 
any  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  east  whidi  the  ser- 
vice of  God  might  require,  to  provision  them  (ok 
nine  months,  and  to  escort  and  aid  them  with  a 
.    fleet  of  fifty  gaDies;  but  with  the  fiurtiier  cradi* 
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MoiO»fhat  tiie  money  should  be  paid  before  em-  chap. 
barkation^  and  that  whatev»  conquests  might  be      ^^ 
made  should  be  equally  shared  between  the  barons    v^pv^ 
and  the  republic.  J!^£^ 

The  Venetians  demanded  a  year  of  preparation ;  i^^jaeo 
and,  before  that  period  had  expired,  both  their 
fidelity  to  the  engagement  and  the  eictent  of  their 
resources  were  conspicuously  displayed.  Barracks 
fior  tlie  troops,  stablii^  for  the  horses,  and  abun- 
dance«  of  proviisions  had  been  prepared  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  120  palanders^ 
or  lai^  flat-bottomed  vessels  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  horses,  240  sail  of  transports  for  the  men; 
and  70  storeships,  laden  with  provisions  and  war- 
like engines,  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  expedi- 
tion; while  a  formidable  squadron  of  50  galUes 
was  destined  to  convoy  the  fleet,  and  to  co-operate 
the  land  forces. 

But  all  ike  crusaders  were  not  equally  true  to 
fieuth :  many  whose  ardour  had  cooled  shame- 
fully deserted  their  vows ;  others  had  taken  ship 
for  Palestine  in.  Flanders,  at  Marseilles,  and  at 
other  Mediterranean  ports ;  and,  when  the  army 
had  mustesed  at  Venice,  their  niunbers  fell  very 
short  of  expectation^  and  they  were  utterly  unable 
to .  defray  the  stipulated  cost  of  the  enterprise. 
Though  their .  noble  leaders  made  a  generous  sa- 
crifice of  their  vahiables,  above  30,000  marks  were 
yet  wanted  to  complete  the  full  payment,  and  the 
reimblic,  with  true  mercantile  caution,  refused,  to 
pormit  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  until  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency  should  have  been  lodged  in 
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CHAP,  trsasnrv.  Tbe  timid  and  the  Inkewami  already 
^h  rejoiced  that  tiie  cnunde  must  be  abandonad. 
when  Dandalo  suggested  an  eqnivaleiit  for  tin 
remainder  of  the  debt,  by  the  condition  duit  paj^ 
pwnt  riiooM  be  deferred  if  the  barons  woidd  assist 
the  republic  in  reducing  Ike  city  of  Zara,  which 
had  again  rerolted/  before  .Usqr  pnraied  Hie  uUb- 
nor  objects  of  their  voyage. 

RedueUoa       Thc  citizais  of  ZaTa  had  comulitted  di0iiiBehw 

oiZanu 


e  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Hungary^ 
the  pope  finrbade  the  onundans  to  attadc  Ae 
Christian'  subjects  of  a  monancfa  vrbo  had  himself 
assumed  die  cross*  But  the  desire  of  honosably 
disdiargiBg  their  obligations  prevailed  wfth  ths 
Frew^h  barons  over  the  feacr  of  papal  displeasme^ 
1202  and,  after  some  seniles,  the  army  embttrikedfiv 
Zanu  The  aged  doge  ha ving  obtained  permissmi 
from  the  republic  to  take  the  cross  aiid  lead  the 
fleet,  many  of  the  citizens  followed  Us  1 1  SBipli 
in  ranging  themselves  under  the  sacred  banner, 
and  the  veteran  hero  sailed  with  the  ezpeditioo  of 
nearly  five  hundred  tesseLGh*-4he  roost  mnpriflrfnt 
armament,  periiaps,  which  had  ever  corded  the 
bosom  of  tiie  Adriatic  Thoi:^Zattwafei  deemed 
in  that  age  one  of  the  strongest  dftiesriatiiewcHUi, 
the  inhabitants  were  terrified  or  oomfteBod  into  a 
surrender  after  a  si^ie  of  only  five  daya:  thnr 
were  spared,  but  their  honseswere^iHaged 
id  their  defisnces  razed  to  the  gvountL 
After  this  conquest  it  was  dgterttined^  asihe 
ascm  was  £ur  advanced^  that  the  army  siundd 
inter  at  Zara  and  puraie.the  obieots'af.Aflir 
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flaeredexpeJBtionialiifilbnQwiiigspx&ig;    liwtts  chap. 
dmiiig  this  period  of  refose,  which  was  not  on*      m* 


disturbed  by  broils  b^ween  the  French  soldiers  '^^  ^' 
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and  tiie  Venetian  mariners,  that  an  entirdy  new 
deErtination  was  given  to  the  annament^    In  one  u^^iS^ 
of  those  revolutions,  so  frequent  and  natural  in 
the  palaces  of  despots,  Isaac  Angelus  emperor  of 
the  east,  himself  an  usurper,  was  deprived  at 
eaee  of  his  diadem  and  eyes,  and  consigned  to^a 
prison  by  his  own  brother  Alexius.    The  youths 
ftil  son  of  LMac,  named  abo  Alexius,  was  spared 
from  the  same  &te  to  wait  on  the  person  of  hia 
imcle,  but  he  found  means  to  escape  from  his 
tyranny.     He  arrived  in  Italy  while  the  crusaders 
were  assembling  at  Venice,  and  their  powerful 
anray  im^ired  him  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  h^befs  throne  by  their  aid.    At  Zara  he  re-    1203 
aewed  in  person  the  offers,  which  he  had  already 
made  by  his  ambassadors  ^  Venice,  to  induce  the 
confederates  to  direct  their  arms  against  the  usur« 
pation  of  his  uncle.    He  tempted  both  their  ava-^ 
riee  and  their  rdHgioi»  zeal  by  the  promise  that 
their  success  should  be  rewarded  by  a  payment  oi 
900,000  nuurks,  the  subjection  of  the  Grec^  churdi 
to  the  papal  auth<mty,  and  the  cooperation  oi 
Ae  forces  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  deliverance 
of  Palestine.    Most  of  the  French  barons  were 
influenced  by  these  magnificent  proposals,  but  a 
division  was  produced  among  the  crusaders  by 
theinterferenceoftbepope.  The  emperor  Alexius 
had  ingratiated  himself  into  his  favor,  and  Inno- 
cent, troBting  that  the  rdigious  allegiance  of  the 
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CHAP.  Greek  empire  to  the  Roman  see  wooU  become 
^^-  the  price  of  keeping  the  usurper  on  the  throne, 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  prohibited  the 
crusaders  on  pain  of  excommunication  from  de- 
ferring the  performance  of  their  vows  for  any 
other  object. 

The  superstitious  French  ahready  reproached 
tiiemselves  that  they  had  once  disobeyed  the  in- 
junctions  of  the  pontiff  by  attacking  Zara ;  many 
of  the  most  eminent  barons  chose  rather  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  army  than  to  incur  the  guilt  of  a 
second  (^ence ;  and  the  cause  of  young  ^ezius 
would  have  been  hopeless,  if  the  doge  and  the 
Venetians  had  been  equally  moved  by  the  dread 
of  spiritual  censures.  But  Venice,  though  pre- 
serving  a  respectfid  demeanour  towards  the  Holy 
See,  had  already  adopted  a  firm  and  enlightened 
policy  which  repelled  the  encroachments  of  papid 
tyranny.  Before  the  expedition  quitted  Venice^ 
the  doge  had  refused  to  admit  the  control  of  the 
papal  legate  over  the  conduct  of  the  crusade; 
and  the  reduction  of  Zara  was  an  earnest  how 
lightly  the  republic  would  regard  the  authority 
of  Innocent,  whenever  it  should  be  opposed  to  her 
passions  or  interests.  Against  the  Greek  &axj^te 
she  had  more  than  one  cause  of  animosity ;  and 
motives  of  vengeance  and  commercial  ambiticm 
were  mingled  in  the  ostensible  design  of  succour- 
ing the  youthful  and  unfortunate  Alexius. 

When,  in  the  decay  of  aU  national  energy^  the 
slothful  Greeks  had  abandoned  ev^i  the  com- 
mence of  their  own  dominions  to  foreigners,  the 
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Venetians  had  formed  advantageous  establish*  CHAP. 
m6nts  for  trade  in  the  capital  and  provinces  of  m* 
the  eastern  empire,  and  in  return  for  the  favors 
which  they  enjoyed,  had  long  afforded  thie  assist- 
ance of  their  fleets  to  the  emperors.  But,  during  iigj^^gQ 
the  hst  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  these  friendly 
relatk>ns  had  been  frequently  interrupted.  The 
enterprising  republicans  betrayed  their  arrogance 
and  contempt  towards  the  degenerate  and  feeble 
Gre^ ;  their  insolence  provoked  hatred  and 
injury ;  and  every  vicissitude  of  revolution  or 
popular  tumult  in  the  eastern  empire  was  the 
signal  for  the  plunder  and  mal-treatment  of  the 
Venetian  merchants,  either  by  the  systematic 
extetions  of  the  imperial  (rfBcers,  or  the  irregular 
violence  of  the  cowardly  populace.  The  arms  of 
the  republic  or  the  dread  of  her  vengeance  gene^ 
rally,  indeed,  obtained  subsequent  indemnification 
for  the  losses  of  her  citizens ;  but  repeated  broils 
cherished  mutual  antipathy,  and  when  the  Pisans 
avafled  themselves  of  the  dislike  of  the  Greeks 
towards  their  rivals  to  supplant  them  in  their 
commercial  relations  with  the  empire,  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  Venetians  reached  its  height  By 
assisting  young  Alexius,  their  republic  would 
avenge  its  wrongs,  and  regain  its  conunercial  ad- 
vantages in  the  east. 

The  politic  Dandalo  was  not  slow  to  discern 
the  fisivorable  prospect  which  opened  to  his  coun- 
try :  his  patriotic  ambition  was  not  shackled  by 
any  superstitious  veneration  for  the  papal  autho- 
rity, and  his  talents  were  successfully  exerted  in 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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CHAP,  overcoming  the  religious  scruples  of  the  French 
^^^*      barons.     Though  the  army  was  weakened  by 
many  desertions^  the  host  of  the  crusaders  finally 


„^„^  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of  In- 
JJ52^  nocent,  to  undertake  an  expedition  which>  besides 
holding  out  such  splendid  invitations  to  thm 
cupidity,  might  plausibly  be  represented  as  an 
advantageous  preparation  for  the  subsequent  de- 
liverance of  Palestine.  The  recovery  of  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  promoted  by  their  possession  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  doge  exultingly  steered 
the  armament  against  the  seat  of  the  eastam 
empire. 

I  have  declmed  the  arduous  and  unnecessary 
task  of  describing  the  first  siege  of  the  Grecian 
capital  by  the  crusaders ;  the  revolution  which 
restored  the  captive  emperor  Isaac  to  his  throne, 
and  associated  young  Alexius  in  the  imperial 
purple ;  the  hatred  of  their  conquered  subjects, 
the  deposition  and  death  of  the  father  and  son ; 
the  vengeance  of  the  Latins  against  the  new 
usurper  and  the  contemptible  nation ;  the  second 
1204  siege  and  capture  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  dis- 
gracefiil  fall  of  the  once  mighty  empire  of  the 
east  before  a  few  thousand  French  warriors  and 
Venetian  seamen.  In  the  brief  course  of  a  year 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  enterprises  in  the 
history  of  warfare  had  been  fearlessly  achieved; 
and  no  other  labour  remained  to  the  victors  than 
to  share  their  enormous  accumulation  of  booty,  * 

*  One  fragment  of  that  booty     horses  now  in  St  Mark's  square 
yet  remains— the  four  bronze     at  Venice.    They  are  of  Greek 
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to  dect  fitmi  their  ranks  a  new  head  to  the  em*  CHAP, 
pire^  and  to  determine  the  partition  of  their  con-      ^^^* 
quests.    The  solemn  choice  of  the  confederates 


bestowed  the  diadem  of  the  east  on  Baldwin  count  ^^^^^ 
of  Flandexs,  but  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  [JJ^^^ 
capital  and  empire  was  allotted  to  the  support  of 
his  dignity  and  power ;  and  the  remainder  was 
equallj  divided  between  the  French  barons  and 
the  Venetian  republic 

The  talents  and  heroism  of  the  venerable  Dan-  spiendid 
dak)  had  won  for  the  doires  of  Venice  the  splendid  oti^t 

repablic. 

aad  accurate  title  of  Dukes  of  three^eighths  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  he  died  at  Constantinople  almost 
hamediately  after  the  Latin  conquest,  foil  of  years 
and  glory ;  and  bequeathed  to  the  republic  the 
difficult  office  of  governing  a  greater  extent  of 
dominion  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  single  city.  All  the  islands  of  the  Ionian 
aad  most  of  those  in  the  iBgean  seas,  great  part 
of  the  shores  of  continental  Greece,  many  of  the 
ports  in  tite  Propcmtis  or  sea  of  Marmora^  the 
city  of  Adrianople,  and  one  fourth  of  the  eastern 
capital  itsdf  were  all  unbraced  in  her  allotment ; 
and  the  large  and  valuable  island  of  Candia  was 
added  to  her  possessions  by  purchase  from  the 


woikmanhip^  bnt  not  of  a  very 
fore  age  of  art*  Their  inte- 
rest principally  lies  in  their 
hitcoric  associations*  They 
hara  adomsd  At  triumphs  of 
the  Greek  of  the  lower  Em- 
pire, of  Venice  (when  Venice 
was  free),  of  the  French,  and 


now  (since  Venice  is  a  Scy- 
thian province)  they  denote 
the  victory  of  the  Austrian. 
Their  tale  may  yet  be  incom* 
plete,  for  the  arts  of  peace 
have  been  doomed  to  follow  ia 
the  train  of  war,  and  to  mark 
the  epochs  of  empires. 
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CHAP,  marquis  <tf  Mcmtferrat  to  whom  it  had  been  as- 
PABTui.  ^^K*^^*  But  the  prudence  of  her  senate  awakened 
y^ce  to  a  just  sense  of  her  o wn  want  of  intrinaic 
strength  to  preserve  these  immense  dependencies ; 
and  it  was  wisely  resohred  to  retain  only  imder 
the  public  government  of  the  state  the  colony  at 
Constantinople  with  the  island  of  Candia  and 
those  in  the  Ionian  sea.  The  subjects  of  the  re- 
public were  not  required  to  imitate  tha  forbear- 
ance of  the  senate ;  and  many  of  the  great  Vene- 
tian families  were  encouraged,  or  Bt  least  per- 
mitted, to  found  principalities  among  the  ruins  d 
the  eastern  empire,  with  a  reservation  of.  feudal 
allegiance  to  their  country.  In  this  manner  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Archipelago  were 
granted  in  fief  to  ten  noble  houses  of  Venice,  and 
continued  for  several  centuries  subject  to  tiieir 
insular  princes. 

From  the  Latin  conquest  of  C!onstantinople,  to 
the  dose  of  the  period  to  which  the  present  chap- 
ter is  devoted,  the  affistirs  of  Venice  contmued  to 
be  almost  entirely  separated  from  those  of  Itaiy 
in  general.  Her  attention  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  a  vast  commerce,  the  anxious 
charge  of  foreign  and  disaflfected .  subjects,  the 
support  of  the  Latin  empire  of  the  east,  and  the 
prosecution  of  sanguinary  maritime  warfiure  with 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  Some  notice  is  demanded 
for  all  these  subjects,  but  none  of  them  need  de- 
ExtoMkNi  tain  us  long.  By  ftr  the  most  solid  advantage 
^  Which  accrued  to  the  republic  from  the  expedition 
of  Dandalo  was  the  immense  extension  of  her 
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commerce*    From  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxfaiey  a   cRAP. 
continued  i^hain  of  sea-ports  had  fallen  into  the      III« 
possession  of  Latin  nobles,  who  were  bound  by  ^>^* 
ties  of  friendship  and  interest  to  her  citizens.  xAmirmB 
Her  fleets  were  the  common  carriers  for  their  ^fubucs. 
commercial  wants,  and  Constantinople  itself  her 
great  depdt  for  the  trade  of  eastern  Europe. 
The  activity  of  her  merchants  was  equal  to  tiie 
measure  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed ; 
and  her  wealth  and  splendour  were  now  honorably 
perfected  by  their  industrious   enterprise.    In 
another  direction  the  island  of  Candia  was  the 
arm  which  connected  their  trade  with  the  shores 
of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  but  that  desirable  possession 
was  endangered  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 
caitury  by  frequent  revolts. 

When  the  senate  resolved  to  establish  their  4^<^ 
government  over  Candia  and  the  Ionian  islands,  ooiomet. 
a  strong  squadron  of  gallies  easily  reduced  them 
to  subjection ;  garrisons  were  placed  in  their  for- 
tresses ;  ami  it  became  the  policy  of  the  state  to 
colonize  their  shores  with  Venetian  citizens.  But 
the  numerous  population  of  Candia  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  all  the 
"resources  of  Venice  were  long  demanded  to  crush 
their  frequent  and  alarming  insurrections.  We 
may  suspect  that  the  disaffection  of  the  Candiotes 
had  too  often  its  origin  and  excuse  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  Venetian  governors ;  for  we  find  that  the 
same  spirit  of  revolt  prevaQed  in  the  Dalmatian 
maritime  possessions  of  Venice,   and  that  the 
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CHAP,  odwns  sway  of  the  republic  was  only  maintained 
III.  in  her  numerous  dependencies  by  die  vigour  of 
her  arms. 
After  the  first  moment  of  conquest  and  terror, 
[^!^;^  the  weakness  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantir 
of  ^e  r^**  nople  was  palpably  betrayed  to  the  numerous 
STe^utTn*''  Greeks.  Unwarlike  and  cowardly  as  they  wer^ 
empire  of    ^hc  shamc  of  submission  to  the  detested  Latms 

toe  eftsU 

was  animated  into  resistance  when,  by  the  disper^ 
sion  of  the  French  barons  over  the  provinces^ 
their  scanty  force  was  lost  among  the  native  po- 
pulation. A  spark  of  hope  and  independence  was 
kindled  among  a  nation  of  slaves  by  the  weak* 
ness  and  divisions  of  their  conquerors ;  and  al* 
most  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, several  small  states  were  saved  and  formed 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  empire  by  Grecian  leaders, 
whose  personal  qualities  gave  a  better  title  to  die 
obedience  of  their  countrymen  than  hereditary 
pretensions.  One  of  these  states  was  established 
at  Nice  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
attracted  from  the  opposite  shores  all  the  better 
spirits  of  Constantinople  and  the  European  pro* 
vinces,  whose  patriotism  or  religious  zeal  spumed 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger  and  die  supremacy  of 
the  Latin  church.  The  Greeks  were  gradually 
nerved  by  adversity,  their  new  empire  silently 
grew  in  strength  and  extent,  and  re^crossing  the 
Bosphorus,  they  successively  wrested  from  the 
Latins  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Europe. 
The  power  of  the  handful  of  warriors  who  had 
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the  eastern  empire  could  never  be  adequate  CHAP, 

to  its  preservation.    Their  prayers  for  assistance  ^^^* 
from  western  Europe  were  met  with  coldness  and 


n^lect ;  they  were  disunited  among  themselves ; 
and  the  Latin  empire,  whose  sole  force  was  a  few  ^^^^^ 
turbulent  barons — ^the  compeers  rather  than  the 
vassals  of  their  feeble  princes — was  destitute  of 
all  foreign  aid,  except  such  as  Venice  could  spare 
from  her  own  more  immediate  necessities  and  in^ 
terests.      The  maritime  strength  of  the  great 
cdony,  which  the  republic  had  established  in  her 
quarter  of  Constantinople,  was  long  the  chief 
support  of  the  Latin  throne,  and  the  fleets  of  the 
parent  state  were  sometimes  added  to  the  foroe 
of  the  colonists.    But  the  occasional  efforts  of  the 
republic  could  not  prevent  the  extinction  of  a 
power,  which  the  reviving  energies  of  the  Greeks 
had   limited   to   the    waUs    of  Constantinople. 
During  the  absence  of  the  small  Latin  force  with 
the  Venetian  fleet  on  an  imprudent  expedition, 
die  capital  was  surprised ;  Baldwin  XL,  the  poor 
phantom  of  imperial  dignity,  sought  refuge  with 
the  descendants  of  the  Latins  in  the  returning 
gallies  of  the  republic ;  and  Michael  Palaeologus, 
the  sovareign  of  Nice,  restored  the  eastern  empire    ]  261 
of  the  Greeks,  fifty-seven  years  after  its  over* 
throw  by  the  crusaders. 

The  consequences  of  this  great  revolution  were 
not  so  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  Venice,"6r  to  her 
colony  at  Constantinople,  as  might  have  been  ap- 
prehcmded  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
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republic  with  the  Latin  empire^  and  her  long 
career  of  injurious  hostility  towards  the  Greeks. 
The  Venetian  magistrates  and  the  greater  portion 
of  their  countrymen  had  fled  with  Baldwin,  hut 
many  others  had  remained  in  the  city ;  and 
though  Palaeologus  prosecuted  the  war  against 
their  republic,  and  dispossessed  the  Venetian 
feudatories  of  some  islands  in  the  iEgean,  he  pro- 
dently  abstained  from  depriving  his  capital  of  the 
industry  of  the  Italians.  Though  the  Genoese 
had  been  his  allies,  and  the  Venetians  his  bitter- 
est enemies,  he  extended  an  impartial  protection 
to  the  merchants  of  the  two  states  sxtd  of  Pisa* 
A  separate  quarter  was  allotted  in  Constantinoide 
to  each  of  these  three  maritime  people:  they 
w^e  permitted  to  govern  themselves  by  their 
own  magistrates,  and  three  little  Italian  republics 
were  embraced  within  the  walls  of  the  eastern 
capital 

The  furious  naval  wars  which  broke  out  in  the 
thirteenth  century  between  Genoa  and  Venice 
give  a  connection  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  states, 
and  may  introduce  a  brief  notice  in  this  place  of 
the  prominent  circumstances  in  the  Genoese  for- 
tunes during  the  period  before  us.  From  the 
peace  of  Constance  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Swabian  &mily,  the  condition  of  the  third  maii* 
Pisa,  time  republic,  Pisa,  unlike  that  of  the  other  two, 
was  closely  interwoven  with  the  common  politics 
of  Italy,  and  presets  no  fiict  for  observation 
which  we  have  not  ahready  thrown  into  the  gene- 
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nd  stream  of  Italian  history.  We  have  remarked  chap. 
that,  in  the  wars  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Pisa  ^^^* 
eBpoused  the  cause  of  the  church ;  but  her  attach- 
ment was  transferred  and  her  fidelity  secured  to 
the  empire,  by  the  confirmation  of  regalian  rights  ^^^^ 
and  the  sovereignty  over  an  extensive  territory, 
which  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  bestowed  upon  1192 
her;  and,  ever  after  her  alliance  with  that  mo- 
narch, she  continued,  by  unchangeable  indinar 
tioQ  and  principle,  Ghibelin.  The  queen  of  that 
party  in  Tuscany,  her  affection  never  swerved 
from  the  house  of  Swabia.  We  have  seen  her 
squadrons  guarding  the  seas  for  Frederic  IL  and 
for  Manfired,  and  her  armies  upholding  the  Ghi- 
belin name  in  her  province ;  and  her  exhortations 
and  aid  inspired  and  attended  the  ill  fated  expe- 
dition of  Conradin.  Still  the  rival  and  perpetual 
foe  of  Genoa,  she  forgot  her  commercial  jealousy 
of  the  Venetians  in  this  more  inveterate  hostility, 
and,  flourishing  in  undiminished  prosperity,  sided 
with  the  latter  people  agamst  a  common  enemy. 

The  hmg  domestic  tranquillity  which  had  ommm. 
reigned  at  Genoa,  with  only  one  intermption,  to  h.^;^ 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  then 
destroyed  by  the  ambition  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  hostility  with  which  their  usurpations  were 
naturally  r^^arded  by  the  lower  people.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nobles,  enrolling  themselves 
into  eight  associations  or  companies,  had  silentiy 
acquired  such  an  influence  in  the  state  that  they 
were  at  length  suffered  to  form  a  councU,  by  a 
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CHAP,   deputation  of  one  member  iram  each  body ;  wlach» 
lU*      under  the  nommal  supremacy  of  a  foreign  podesti, 
arrogated  to  itself  all  the  soveieign  powers,  and 

i^^ojAir      filled  the  republic  with  magistrates  of  its  own 

^l!^S»  nomination  and  exclusively  of  noble  birth.  Four 
great  families,  the  Doria,  the  Spinola,  the  Fiesdii» 
and  the  Grimaldi,  were  conspicuous  in  an  oligar- 
diy  that  was  not  only  hateful  to  the  plebeians, 
but  to  the  portion  of  the  nobility  which  was  not 
enrolled  in  the  eight  companies.  The  inefiectul 
struggles  of  the  people  agitated  Genoa  with  the 
usual  convulsions  of  Italian  feuction,  and  woe 
near  producing  the  same  disastrous  consequences 
over  which  Lombardy  had  fw  centuries  to  mouni* 
There  were  not  wanting  men  among  the  nobility 
to  forsake  the  cause  of  their  order,  and  to  flatter 
the  passions  of  the  democracy,  for  purpoaes  of 
selfish  ambition.  Several  of  these  noble  draoa- 
gogues  placed  themselves  at  different  p^oda  in 
the  thirteenth  century  at  the  head  of  the  popalaoe; 
and  one,  more  fiunous  than  the  rest,  Guildmo 

ix7-i9n  Boccanegra,  reigned  for  five  years  as  captain  of 
the  people,  untU  his  undisgxdsed  tyranny  alien- 
ated the  citiisens,  and  induced  them  to  escape 
from  more  alarming  evils  by  restoring  the  noUe 
government  Yet  the  people  were  still  resttess 
and  dissatisfied ;  the  state  was  harassed  by  ocm* 
tinual  troubles;  and  the  general  rights  of  all 
(Mrders  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  an  indivi* 
dual,  if  the  republic  had  not  possessed  two  fiarto* 
nate  safe-guards  in  the  rivalry  of  her  nobkB,  aad 
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in  the  more  generous  spirit  of  independence  chap. 
which  animated  her  commercial  citizens.  ^^ 

These  internal  distractions  did  not  paratyze  the 


energies  of  Genoa  in  her  foreign  relations ;  and 

the  vigour  of  the  republic  was  never  more  strik*  11^^1209 

mgly  displayed  than  vrhen  her  bosom  was  torn 

by  facdoiL    At  the  period  of  the  Latin  conquest 

of  Constantinople^  the  aggrandizement  of  Venice 

had  recited  the  jealousy  and  enterprise  of  the 

Genoese,  and  they  endeavoured  to  seize  on  a 

share  of  the  spoils  of  the  eastern  enpire.    But 

the  fleet  which  th^  dispatched  for  this  purpose     1205 

against  the  isles  of  the  ^gean,  was  encountered 

ami  completely  defeated  by  the  Venetian  admiral 

Trevisani;   and  they  were  compelled  to  desist 

from  iurther  attempted 

The  animosity  created  by  this  contest  rankled  Fonoiu 
for  half  a  century,  before  the  two  republics  b!twe^*d^0 
measured  their  strength  in  a  more  obstinate  and  vw^Lb. 
protracted    struggle;    and   the   petty  occasion 
which  was  at  last  the  signal  for  an  open  rupture 
hetnyiad  liie  depth  of  the  hatred  wUch  they 
mutnaOy  cherished.    In  the  city  of  Acre*— one  of 
the  few  places  on  the  coasts  of  Palestine  which 
the  Christians  still  possessed — the  commercial  re- 
sidents of  Genoa  and  Venice  quarrelled  about  the     1258 
peeaession  of  the  single  church  which  vras  allotted 
to  them  in  conamon.     The  Genoese  excluded 
their  rivals^  fortified  the  buildings  pillaged  the 
niagazines  of  the  Venetians^  and  expelled  them 
frwi  the  city.  The  haughty  queen  of  the  Adriatic 
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CHAP,  immediately  equipped  a  fleet  to  av^ige  the  affinmt: 
in-_  sailing  to  Acre,  and  burning  the  vessds  of  thdr 
rivals  in  that  harbour,  her  troops  landed,  took 
the  dkputed  church  by  storm,  and  drove  the 
Genoese  in  their  turn  from  the  city. 

After  these  mutual  injuries  the  fleets  of  the 
two  republics  met  on  their  proper  element  In 
the  first  encounter,  which  was  only  the  -ptdak 
to  more  dreadful  combats,  the  Venetians  were 
victorious ;  the  two  states  armed  with  the  utaost 
rapidity ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer^ 
t^ey  had  each  dispatched  a  formidable  squadron 
to  the  Syrian  coast.  Off  the  port  of  Tyre,  Ae 
Venetian  force  of  forty-nine  gallies  and  four 
heavy  ships,  under  Andnea  Zeno,  the  son  of  tiie 
reigning  doge,  discovered  the  Genoese  adndnl 
Guilehno  Boccandgra  with  four  large  ships  also 
and  forty  gallies ;  and  the  fleets,  after  passing  die 
night  in  observing  each  other,  engaged  with  fiiiy 
at  sun-rise.  The  Genoese  line  was  broken  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  aft^  a  despe- 
rate conflict  their  squadron  was  completely  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  twenty  gallies,  and  tiie 
slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  men.  The 
houses  and  property  of  their  countrymen  sit  Tyre 
were  immediately  destroyed,  and  their  wbok 
colony  in  that  town  made  prisoners.  But  G&M 
was  still  undismayed,  a  second  fleet  was  equipped, 
and  the  war  continued  with  increased  obstinacy. 

Each  state  now  fortified  itself  by  a  fm&ff^ 
1261    aUiance.    While  Venice  obtained.the  aid  of  Pis«i 
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the  Genoese  allied  themselves^  notwhhstanding   CHAP, 
the  prejudices  of  the  Ladn  world  and  the  excom-     ^''- 

*^   "^  ■  FABT  III. 

munications  of  the  pope,  with  the  Greeks ;  ac-  x^^^v^*^^ 
quired  possession  of  the  island  of  Scio ;  and,  on  ^^^S^ 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  were  gratified  hy  uj^l^ 
Palfleologus  with  the  destruction  of  the  palace  and 
exchange  of  the  Venetian  colony.  The  policy  of 
the  emperor,  however,  forhade  his  allies  from  the 
persecution  of  their  rivals  in  the  eastern  capital ; 
their  arrogance  and  numbers  even  excited  his 
suspicions;  and,  removing  them  from  the  city, 
he  fixed  the  seat  of  the  Genoese  colony  in  the 
suburb  of  Galata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  port. 
A  truce  between  the  emperor  and  Venice  shortly 
left  the  Genoese  to  encounter  the  Venetians  single 
handed ;  and  in  five  great  battles  the  flag  of  St. 
Mark  still  waved  triumphantly.  In  one  victory 
off  Trapani  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  which  was 
marked  by  a  horrible  carnage,  not  a  single 
Genoese  vessel  escaped.  Yet  such  was  the  un- 
tameable  and  heroic  pride  of  Genoa  that,  during 
eleven  years  of  maritime  disaster,  no  word  of 
submission  or  peace  was  ever  breathed  in  her 
councils ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  needed  the  assistance 
of  both  republics  for  the  transport  of  his  last  and 
&tal  expedition  against  the  infidels,  that, — ^in  the 
year  after  the  extinction  of  the  Swabian  house — 
a  truce  was  effected  between  the  co^ibatants.  ^269 
Not  a  single  advantage  rested  with  either  party : 
Venice  might  indeed  recount  her  series  of  splen^d 
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CHAP,  and  barren  yictories,  but  the  emmnoas  waste  of 
^^*     blood  and  of  treasure  had  £Edlen  equally  on  her 
"""*•  riTalandhewdfi* 


rtAUAM 


11»~IM» 


*  For  the  annals  of  Venice 
and  the  other  maritime  repub- 
lics, A.D.  1183—1269.,  I  have 
generally  followed  Moratori, 
the  fourth  book  of  Sandi,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of 
Dam.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that,  in  omitting  the 
particulars  of  the  Latin  con- 
quest   of   Constantmoplci    I 


would  refer  the  reader  to  die 
seventieth  chapter  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fafl  and,  to  the 
seeond  volume  of  l^.  MSi' 
History  of  the  Cruaadea.  The 
drcumstances  are  described  by 
the  former  writer  with  unpa- 
ralleled force  and  ^endoar, 
and  by  the  latter  with  trud^ 
taste,  and  chastened  beauty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


fMM  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  SWiBIA,  TO 
THE  HIODLB  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    A.  D. 

1968-1350* 


PART  I. 


State  of  Italy  ttfUr  the  Extmdum  of  the  Smahian  Faml^'^Cfu^ 
%,  AwM^tm,  emd  Power  of  Charlee  ^  Ai^ou^Pont^lcaie  ^ 
Oregory  X. — His  meffectual  Efforts  to  reconcile  the  Italian 
Factions — Troubles  at  Genoa  and  in  other  QuarterS'^Story  qf 
Imilda  i£  Lamhertazzi — Papal  Jealousy  excited  by  Charles  of 
Anfcm-^Rodolph  ofHapshurg^  Emperor — Nicholas  IIL — His 
P^Hcy—Cesnon  ofRomagna,  ^c.  to  the  Holy  See^Affaks  ^ 
Smly^  Giaemm  di  Procida^Tbe  SiciUan  Vespers — General 
ReeoU  of  the  Island  from  Charles  of  Anjou — Naval  Defeat  of 
Charles — Peter  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily  also — Last  YearSf 
Hwmliationt  andDeathofCharleS'^AfftursofLonUfardyf  Rise 
of  the  FisconH — Tmscany— -Grandeur  of  Pisa-^War  idNeM 
Pisa  and  GenoaSmUle  qf  Meloria  and  ExUnotion  qf  the 
Naval  Poofer  qf  Pisa^-^Story  qf  Count  Ugolmo-- Affairs  of 
Pisa  c^ter  Ids  Death — Florence — CreaUon  of  the  Priors  of 
Arts — Lawless  Spirit  of  the  Nobles — Enactments  against  them^ 
Ordinances  of  Justice^  ^. — Factions  of  the  Black  and  White 
(Mfs—FaU  of  the  latter  Party^Bamshment  of  Dante. 


With  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  the  C^AP. 
great  divisions  of  Italian  &ction  had  entirely  lost      ^^* 
their  original  signification  and  ostensible  pur-  ^.^^v^ 
poses.    The  triumph  of  the  church  was  comidete.  f^^ 
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CHAP.    No  enemy  remained  to  excite  the  fears  and  in* 

^^'      trigues  of  the  papacy ;  tiie  imperial  standard  no 

y^s/^   longer  floated  over  Italy^  the  imperial  dignity 

l^rjfliir  ^^^  ^^  «^^  »^y  y«^  suspended;  and,  while 
swabitn      the  Guelf  star  ruled  the  ascendant  from  the  Alps 

to  Calahria,  the  Ghibelin  name  was  almost  every- 
where a  term  of  proscription.  Yet  these  war 
cries  c^  &ction,  so  far  fit>m  being  hushed  by  die 
decision  of  the  contest,  were  only  repeated  with 
deeper  execrations.  The  relentless  spirit  of  hatred 
which  had  been  cherished  for  successive  genera- 
tions was  inherent  in  the  national  character ;  a 
senseless  word  or  an  accidental  emblem  was  a 
sufBcient  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the  maei 
odious  passions ;  and,  without  one  honorable  mo- 
tive or  intelligible  design,  the  best  feelings  and 
energies  of  an  ardent  and  intellectual  people 
were  extinguished  and  consumed  in  straggles 
which  could  terminate  only  in  degradation  and 
weakness. 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
unhappy  divisions  of  faction  which  raged  without 
principle  or  object  had  the  effbct  of  depriving 
Italian  history  pf  all  general  and  detenninate  am- 
nection.  For  above  two  hundred  years,  we  shall 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  among  the  numerous  states 
of  Italy  any  moment  of  common  action  and  union 
on  which  it  is  possible  to  rest  as  an  epoch  in  her 
annals :  we  are  thrown  on  a  wide  and  tempesto- 
ous  sea  of  endless  revolution  and  bloodshed  and 
crime,  and  yet  these  are  not  the  storms  of  barba- 
rism.   The  refulgence  of  intellectual  Ught,  the 
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reviyal  of  poetry  and  literature^  the  dawn  and  chap. 
noonday  of  immortal  art,  play  over  the  troubled      ^^* 
scene  in  strange  contrast  with  its  gloomy  hor-  v^^p^^ 
rors : — ^with  the  atrocities  of  implacable  feu^tions, 
the  dm  of  unceasing  wars,  the  appalling  silence  of 
domestic  tragedy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  natural  division  which  I 
can  give  to  this  long  period,  I  shall  conduct  the 
present  chapter  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  general  features  which  it  will  pre- 
sent  are  the  fortunes  of  southern  Italy  as  influ-^ 
enced  by  the  Angevin  dynasty  of  Naples,  the 
removal  of  the  papacy  to  Avignon,  the  transfor* 
mation  of  the  republics  of  Lombardy  into  heredi- 
tary principalities,  the  decline  of  Pisa,  the  gran- 
deur of  Florence,  the  rivalry  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
and  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  both  those 
great  maritime  commonwealths. 

By  the  defeat  of  Conradin,  Charles  of  Anion  craeitj^am- 

.  1    1  •  bition.  And 

appeared  to  have  consummated  his  power  over  power  or 
his  new  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies.    No  rival  seemed  aojo^  ^ 
left  to  dispute  its  possession ;  for  though  a  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Manfred,  Constance,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  king  of  Aragon,  the  pretensions*  which 
she  might  convey  to  her  husband,  a  sovereign  of 

^  The  glove  which  Conradin  let  of  vengeance  for  the  hus- 

had  thrown  from  his  scaf&ld  hand  of  Constance,  as  the  inhe- 

was  said  to  have  heen  carried  ritor  of  the  Swahian  rights. 

to  Peter  of  Aragon,  and  that  But  if  this  touching  and  roman- 

monarch  and  his  descendants  tic  incident  really  occurred,  it 

were  not  unwilling  to  encou-  is  most  prohahle  that  the  glove 

rage  the  bdiei^  that  the  royal  was  intended  only  as  a  relic  to 

victim  had  des^ned  the  gannt-  animate  the  national  revenge. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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CHAP,  small  power  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  were 
^'      litde  calculated  to  raise  apprehension.    Not  con- 

FABT  I* 

tented  with  the  judicial  murder  of  Conradini— aa 
act  which  excited  at  the  time,  as  it  has  done 
through  subsequent  ages,  general  and  unqualified 
abhorrence — Charles  satiated  his  cruelty  upon 
the  miserable  adherents  of  the  youi^  prince. 
On  the  same  scaffold  on  which  he  had  died,  Fre- 
deric duke  of  Austria  and  several  Ghibelin  chieft 
were  successivdy  led  to  execution ;  the  revdted 
barons  of  Calabria,  and  all  the  Sicilian  nobles  <^ 
the  same  party,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  on  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  m 
that  island,  shared  a  similar  &te.  The  v^igeanee 
of  the  conquerors  descended  to  meaner  victims ; 
and,  besides  the  massacre  of  whole  troops  of 
Ghibelins  at  Rmne  and  other  places  on  the  conti* 
nent,  the  Sicilians  were  mercilessly  butchered 
wherever  they  were  found  in  arms.  The  desire 
of  vengeance  with  which  these  cruelties  mf^ 
inspire  the  islandos  was  sha:rpened  by  the  ecm- 
tinued  exactions  and  insults  of  the  French.  A 
deep  and  sflent  hatred  of  their  foreign  oppressors 
filled  all  ranks  of  the  Sicilians,  and  slowly  prepared 
the  way  for  the  hcHrrible  explosion  which  foUowei 
For  many  years,  however,  no  reverse  shaded 
the  criminal  excesses  of  the  new  king  of  the 
Sicilies.  His  power  on  the  contrary  was  conti- 
nually increasing,  and  he  confid^itly  aspired  to 
the  same  authority  over  all  Italy  which  the  em- 
perors had  formerly  enjoyed  Florence  and  her 
Guelfe  had  bestow^  on  him  a  nominal  signioryi 
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and  a  more  substantial  advantage  was  gained  by  CHAP; 
the  £EtIl  of  the  marquis  Pelavicino^  the  chief  of  the      ^' 

*  PART  I* 

CHiibelins  of  Lombardy,  who  was  again  expelled  s^^/^/ 
from  all  the  cities  which  he  had  goyemed  to  die 
m  exila  The  pope  had  already  invested  Charles 
with  the  office  of  papal  vicar  general  in  Tuscany^ 
and  this  new  title^  by  which  Clement  IV.  pre« 
tended  to  constitute  him  imperial  lieutenant 
during  the  interregnum  of  the  empire^  gave  him 
the  supremacy  over  the  Guelf  party  in  that  pro* 
vince.  Almost  all  Lombardy  was  now  under 
Guelf  authority^  and  in  a  diet  of  that  party  many  1269 
of  the  cities  chose  the  king  of  tibe  Sicilies  fbr  their 
signer,  while  others  more  prud^itly  declared  that 
they  would  have  him  for  a  friend,  not  a  masten 
He  would  probably  not  have  contented  himself 
with  this  relation,  if  his  views  had  been  confined 
to  Italy.  But  he  had  designs  upon  the  Greek 
empire ;  and  he  was,  besides,  diverted  from  the 
pursuit  of  ambition  in  Italy  by  the  influence 
which  his  brother  Louis  IX.  possessed  over  him. 
He  was  persuaded  by  that  pious  monarch  to  ac- 
company him  to  Africa  in  his  last  crusade,  and  his  1270 
ability  lightened  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 
Pope  Clement  IV.  had  survived  the  execution  PoBUfieate 

^  of  Gragor J 

of  Conradin  only  a  month;  and  the  cardinals  x. 

^  1S7S— 1S70 

after  his  death  suffered  nearly  three  yeftrs  to 
elapse  before  they  gave  anodier  head  to  the 
church.  At  length,  after  the  return  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  from  Africa,  their  choice  feQ  upon  an  eccle- 
siastic who  held  the  simple  station  of  archdeacon 

r2 
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in  Palestine.  A  long  tesidence  in  that  distant 
country  had  separated  the  new  pontiff,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gregory  X.,  from  the  fsu^ious 
politics  of  the  Italian  church,  and  engrossed  his 
mind  with  the  sole  project  of  delivering  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  infidels.  Attaching  littie  import- 
ance to  the  quarrel  between  the  Guel&  and  Ghi- 
belins,  which  was  now  left  without  a  reasonable 
motive,  he  earnestly  employed  himself,  on  his 
appearance  in  Italy  in  the  year  after  his  election, 
in  labouring  to  compose  the  deep-seated  animo- 
sities of  those  parties,  and  to  unite  the  powers  of 
Europe  in  a  general  crusade.  His  policy  produced 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  pope  acting  with  sin- 
cerity as  the  common  father  of  Christendom ;  but 
his  impartial  design  of  restoring  tranquillity  to 
Italy  was  frustrated  by  the  usual  passions  of  Mo- 
tion and  by  the  selfish  ambition  of  the  Angevin 
king. 
ulii  SffortT  Gregory  began  the  work  of  pacification  in  Tus- 
S/mSU*  <^*wiy,  where  he  found  the  Ghibelins  in  subjection 
or  exile.  Sienna  had  been  forced  by  Florence  to 
give  the  helm  to  the  Guelfs,  and  to  expel  their 
adversaries;  even  Pisa  had  been  compelled  to 
receive  back  her  Guelf  exiles  after  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  against  Charles  of  Anjou ;  and  the  per- 
secuted Ghibelins  of  other  cities  and  of  Florence 
especially  burned  with  exasperation  against  their 
oppressors.  Attended  by  Cluurles,  Gregory  hdd 
a  general  assembly  of  the  Florentine  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amo,  and  summoning  befcxe 
him  the  principal  men  of  both  parties,  commanded 


fiietioos. 
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the  restoration  of  the  Ghibelins  to  their  homes  CHAP, 
and  property^  and  the  conclusion  of  a  domestic  ^* 
peace  both  at  Florence  and  in  the  other  Tuscan  w^v^ 
cities.  His  authority  was  respectfully  acknow* 
ledged ;  the  Ghibelins  returned  among  their  fel- 
low citizens ;  and  Gregory  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  first  who  should 
disturb  the  public  happiness.  But  Charles  of 
Anjou  was  influenced  by  far  other  feelings  than 
the  venerable  pontiff;  he  considered  such  a  paci- 
fication fatal  to  his  ambitious  views ;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  Ghibelins  of  Florence 
understand  that  his  partizans  had  orders  to  put 
them  all  to  death  if  they  did  not  immediately  quit 
the  city.  The  character  of  the  tyrant  gave  full 
weight  to  his  menace  ;  the  Ghibelins  hastily 
withdrew  after  communicating  their  danger  to 
the  pope ;  and  the  indignation  of  Gregory  against 
Charles  and  the  Florentine  Guelfs  was  vented  in 
a  sentence  of  interdict  which  he  thundered  over 
the  city.  ♦ 

While  the  Ghibelins  were  thus  persecuted  in  TronbiMai 
Tuscany^  the  opposite  party  shared  a  similar  fSstte 
at  Genoa^  and  the  influence  of  Gregory  was 
equally  unavailing  to  pacify  the  £&ctions  in  that 

*  In  journeying  through  pass  through  a  dty  under  in« 
Tuscany  afterwards,  Gregory  terdict»"  the  simple  saint  re- 
was  prevented  by  the  over-  stored  his  benediction  to  Flo- 
flowing  of  the  Amo  from  using  rence  while  he  travelled  through 
its  fords,  and  obliged  to  cross  it,  and  excommunicated  it 
the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Flo-  again  as  soon  as  he  had  passed* 
rence.  "  It  not  being  decent,*'  the  gates. 
says  Pignotti,  "  for  a  ^pope  to 
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CHAP.  city.    Two  of  the  four  great  fiuoJUeB^  the  SfHiiob 
1^*      and  Doria»  gaming  the  favor  of  the  people  by 

wp-v^,^  their  promotion  of  dome  democratical  changes  in 
the  constitution,  raised  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  republic,  and  drove  their  rivab,  the 
Grimaldi  and  Fieschi,  into  banishment  Charles 
of  A^jou  had  plundered  some  Genoese  merchants, 
and  this  was  sufficient  both  to  induce  the  success- 
ful party  to  unite  their  republic  with  the  Ghibdin 
cause,  and  to  force  the  exiles  into  the  arms  of  the 
1273  Guel£i.  As  usual  a  furious  war  was  the  conse- 
quence: but  it  produced  no  great  event,  and 
though  Charles  directed  the  whole  Gudf  powar 
of  Tuscany  against  the  Genoese,  while  an  army 
(tf  his  Provencals  invaded  Liguria  from  the  western 
frontier,  the  republicans  defended  their  territory 
with  courage  and  success.  This  was  for  some 
years  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  fortune 
attended  the  Ghibdhi  standard. 

•Bd  in  other  Jt  uccd  scarccly  be  told  that  the  same  spirit  of 
discord  which  thwarted  the  peaceful  exhortatiims 
of  Gregory  in  Tuscany  and  LigUiia,  prevailed  in 
other  provinces ;  and  the  reader  may  be  spared 
tiie  fatigue  of  numerous  transitions  through  the 
more  obscure  and  less  important  vicissitudes  of 

s^j  oj ,    this  stormy  period.    Yet  one  tragedy,  which  in 

/^ber-  its  consequences  deluged  the  principal  city  of  Ro- 
magna  with  blood,  will  not  be  perused  without 
interest  The  noble  funilies  of  the  Gieremei  and 
Lambertazzi  of  Bologna,  the  chiefs  of  the  Gudf 
and  Ghibelin  factions  of  their  city,  had  long  been 
opposed  in  deadly  animosity,   when   Bonifiudo 
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Gieremei  and  Imilda»  the  daughter  of  Odando  CHAP« 
de'  Lamfaertazzi,   forgot  the   enmity   of  their     l^* 
houfles  in  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  and  ardmt 


pafision.  In  one  of  their  secret  interviews  in  tiie 
palace  of  the  Lamhertazzi,  the  lovers  were  be- 
trayed to  the  brothers  oi  Imilda ;  she  fled  at  their 
iqiproach^  but  they  rushed  upon  Bonifstzio^  imme- 
diately dispatched  him  with  their  poisoned  dag- 
gers, and  dragged  his  body  to  a  deserted  court. 
The  unhappy  girl  returning  to  the  chamber  dis- 
covered his  cruel  &te  by  the  stains  of  blood,  and 
traced  the  corpse  to  the  spot  where  it  had  been 
thrown.  It  was  yet  warm,  and  with  mingled 
agony  and  hope  she  endeavoured  to  suck  the 
venom  from  its  wounds.  But  she  only  imbibed 
the  poison  into  her  own  veins ;  and  the  ill-fSstted 
pair  were  foimd  stretched  lifeless  together.  This 
sad  catastrophe  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  two 
houses  to  desperation;  their  respective  £EK^tions 
in  the  city  espoused  their  quarrel ;  they  flew  to 
arms ;  and  fqx  forty  days  the  streets  and  palaces 
of  Bologna  were  the  scenes  of  a  general  and 
furious  contest  which  terminated  in  fSstvor  of  the 
Guelfe.  The  Lambertazzi  and  all  their  Ghibelin 
associates  were  driven  from  the  city ;  their  houses 
were  razed,  and  twelve  thousand  citizens  were 
involved  in  a  common  sentence  of  banishment. 
But  the  exiles,  retiring  to  the  smaller  towns  of 
Bi^Wnftgp^j  were  still  formidable  by  thdr  numbers ; 
and  oflfering  a  rallying  point  to  almost  all  the 
GhibeUns  of  Italy,  were  joined  by  so  great  a 
force,  that,  concentrating  under  count  Guide  di    1276 
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CHAP.  MontefeItro>  they  twice  defeated  the  Gueift,  and 
IV.     filled  Bologna  with  consternation.    The  rdgning 
:^   Action  in  ^  city  adopted  the  u«ialre«>t^^ 
the  times :  they  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  their 
liberties  to  a  stranger  than  to  submit  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  and  imploring 
the  protection  of  Charles  of  Anjou^  they  accepted 
from  his  hands  the  orders  of  a  foreign  governor 
and  the  protection  of  a  garrison. 
P^J^        In  selecting  Charles  of  Aigou  for  their  cham- 
o^M  of    P^^^^  ^^^  popes  had  vested  him  with  powers  which 
Aojoa.       now  threatened  the  independence  of  the  church 
itself  and  of  all  Italy,    In  whatever  quarter  Gre- 
gory X.  directed  his  exertions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  he  still  found  the  ambitious  policy 
of  the  Angevin  monarch  employed  in  counteract- 
ing his  labours  and  in  keeping  alive  the  principles 
of  dissention.    This  conduct  of  Charles  was  sufll- 
cient  to  excite  the  irritation  and  jealousy  of  the 
pope,  and  it  was  probably  with  the  intention  of 
restraining  him  by  the  establishment  of  a  rival, 
that  Gregory  exhorted  the  German  dectors  to 
give  an  efficient  head  to  the  empire  which,  since 
the  death  of  Frederic  IL,  had  not  been  preserved 
from  a  state  of  absolute  interregnum  by  the 
double  nomination  of  feeble  pretenders.     The 
H^^ibw  ^^  electors,  following  the  advice  of  the  pontiff  be- 
gS^  ^^  stowed  the  imperial  sceptre  upon  Rodolph  count 
1273    of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  present  reigning 
house  of  Austria ;  and  their  choice  was  imme- 
diately approved  by  the  pope,  after  receiving  a 
promise  from  the  new  emperor  to  respect  eccle- 
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siastical  privileges^  to  confirm  the  pretenidoiiB  of  CHAP, 
the  Holy  See  over  its  temporal  domains^  and  to      ^^* 
leave  Cluurles  of  Anjou  undisturbed  in  the  posses-  ^.^^v-O 
sion  of  the  SidlieK    That  monarch  therefore  was 
still  protected  by  the  churchy  but  the  revival  of 
the  impmal  authority  was  sufficiently  unfavorable 
to  his  schemes  of  universal  dominion  in  Italy. 
The  slender  pow^  of  Rodolph^  whose  &inily 
have  survived  to  our  times  to  rivet  a  yoke  of  iron 
on  the  necks  of  the  Italians^  was,  however,  une- 
qual to  the  assertion  of  the  same  supremacy  which 
the  Swabian  dynasty  had  exercised  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  he  prudently  abstained  from  hazarding 
his  Umited  resources  on  the  dangerous  theatre  of 
Italian  politics.    Yet  Gregory  had  succeeded  in 
discovering  an  expedient  for  holding  the  Angevin 
king  in  awe ;  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  accom- 
plishing the  plan  nearest  his  heart,  by  engaging 
the  emperor  Rodolph  and  the  greatest  sovereigns 
of  Europe  in  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness  which  terminated 
his  life  at  the  most  glorious  moment  of  his  pon-    1276 
tfficate. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  X^  and  the  brief  Niohoiu 
reigns  of  three  other  popes,  who  successively 
dosed  their  mortal  career  within  the  space  of 
twelve  months,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled 
by  Nicholas  IIL,  whose  pontificate  is  a  remark- 
able sera  in  the  history  of  the  temporid  monarchy 
of  the  Holy  See.  This  pontiff,  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  Gregory  X.,  though  with  less  disin- 
terested motives,  d^played  all  the  arts  of  a  con-  hii  poUcj. 
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simiiiiate  politiciaii  in  tuming  tibe  hoiitile  preten- 
gions  of  Rodolph  and  of  Charles  into  engines  for 
the  ag^irandizemeni  of  the  papacy.  The  ctmr 
tinned  authority  to  which  Chides  pretended  in 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy  as  vicar-general  proYoked 
the  comjj^iaints  of  Rodolph ;  and  the  preparations 
of  the  new  emperor  to  conduct  an  army  into  Italy 
exdted  the  fears  of  the  king  of  the  Sicilies.  Ni- 
cholas assumed  the  office  of  meduitor  between 
them,  and  in  that  c^iadly  obliged  Charles  to 
cede  to  the  emperor  the  alarming  authority  which 
he  had  usurped  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Na^es. 
But  while  he  enforced  this  cession  of  power 
which  could  no  longer  be  dangerous  when  in  the 
cetiionof  hands  of  a  distant  sovereign^  he  extorted  tnm 
|OTe  Rodolph,  as  the  price  of  his  interference,  the 
1278  itbsolute  renunciation  of  the  imperial  rights  OTer 
the  March  of  Ancona,  Romagna> — ^the  old  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna, — ^and  all  other  fiefs  which  the 
charters  and  testaments  of  the  early  emperors 
and  of  the  countess  Matilda  had  ever  bestowed 
on  the  papacy.  By  this  act  the  states  of  the 
church  acquired  the  same  extent  in  central  Itafy 
which  they  possess  at  this  day :  but  the  papal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  imposition  of  the 
same  oaths,  of  supremacy  which  the  independart 
nobles  and  cities  of  this  great  territcHry  had  fcnv 
merly  taken  to  the  anpire.  The  popes  therefoie 
for  two  centuries  longer  stood  only  in  the  {dace 
of  the  emperors,  and  their  general  soverdgntydid 
not  interfere  with  internal  government 
The  successful  policy  of  Nicholas  III.  was  not 
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confined  to  fhesemeasiu^es;  and  hk  effiirte  to  OHAP. 
reconcile  the  contending  isustions  at  Florence,      IV. 
Sienna,  Bologna  and  otha  cities  of  Ttlscany  and    '^^  '* 
Romagna,  were  at  least  for  a  time  more  effica- 
cious than  those  of  Gregory  X.   had  proved. 
During  his  life  the  power  of  Charles  of  Adjovl 
was  confined  to  his  immediate  states;  but  the 
death  of  the  great  pontiff  destroyed  the  equili-    1280 
briuoL    Charles  hastening  to  Viterbo,  where  the 
cardinals  had  assenibled  in  conclaye,  succeeded 
by  intimidation  and  violence  in  seating  one  of  his 
own  creatures,  Martin  IV .,  on  the  papal  throne. 
With  the  connivance  of  this  pontiff  the  tyrant,  by 
fomenting  the  troubles  of  Italy,  had  rapidly  re- 
covered his  influence,  and  was  even  busily  pre* 
paring  for  the  transmarine  expedition  which  he 
meditated  against  the  Greek  empire,  when  he 
was  suddenty  awakened  firom  dreams  of  eastern 
conquest  by  a  terrific  revolt  which  the  patriotic 
vengeance,  the  inde&tigaUie  activity,  and  the 
^p4aid  machinations   of  one  man  had  been 
sileutly  maturing  in  hjs  own  dominions. 

Giovanni  di  Procida,  a  Neapolitan  noble,  the  Afiinof 
&ithfbl  adherent  and  confidential  friend  of  Fre-  cKoTtlmidi 
dene  IL  and  of  Manfred,,  had  ranged  himself  in 
the  cause  of  his  country  or  party  under  the  stan- 
dard of  Conradin,  and  escaped^  after  the  disastrous 
fiite  of  that  prince,  to  the  court  of  Aragon :  where 
he  was  received  by  Constance,  and  her  husband 
Peter,  witii  the  &vor  which  his  loyalty  to  her  un- 
fortunate house  might  justly  demand.  But  under 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  even  in  this  hcmorable  and 
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wealthy  security^  he  could  udtber  forget  Ae  tn- 
gical  death  of  Manfred  and  of  Conradin^  nor  the 
wrongs  of  his  countrymen.  His  hatred  of  their 
foreign  oppressors  was  redoubled  and  his  hopes 
of  vengeance  stimulated^  by  <lie  intdOigence  which 
he  constantly  received  from  the  two  Sicilies  of 
the  relentless  and  wanton  tyranny  of  the  ccm- 
querors,  and  the  smothered  indignation  of  the 
people ;  and  he  represented  to  the  Aragonese 
king  the  favorable  occasion  which  was  before  him 
for  the  assertion  of  his  wife's  claim  to  the  throne 
of  her  father^  Manfred. 

The  ambition  of  Peter  was  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  the  Suites ; 
but^  though  his  possession  of  the  maritime  coun- 
tries of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  &vored  the  equip- 
ment of  a  navid  armament,  the  resources  of  his 
small  kingdom  were  unequal  to  a  contest  with  so 
powerful  a  monarch  as  Charles  of  Anjou ;  he  was 
destitute  of  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  foreign 
expedition;  and  he  dreaded  to  incur  the  papil 
displeasure  by  attacking  the  great  feudatory  of 
the  Holy  See.  Procida,  whose  zeal  was  un- 
daunted by  obstacles  and  dangers,  undertone  tixe 
arduous  and  seemingly  impracticable  office  of  8U^ 
mounting  all  these  impediments.  Converting  the 
large  possessions  which  he  enjoyed  by  the  bounty 
of  Peter  and  Constance  into  money  to  expend  in 
their  service,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  Frandscaa 
friar,  and  resolved  to  pass  into  the  Sicilies  to 
ascertain  by  personal  observation  the  temper  of 
his  countrymen,  and  to  animate  their  hatred  of 
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tbeur  jnhnman  masters.  In  this  dangerous  mis-  CHAP. 
sion  he  found  the  numerous  and  warlike  followers  1^* 
of  Charles  too  firmly  seated  in  the  provinces  of  \^^^!^Jij 
the  continent  to  admit  the  hope  of  successful  in-  1279 
surrection;  hut  in  Sicily  the  prospect  was  more 
encouraging.  In  the  cities  and  on  the  coasts  the 
French  governors  and  licentious  soldiery  exercised 
It  stem  oppression  which  they  aggravated  hy 
every  species  ol  outrage  and  cruelty ;  hut  they 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  island^  into  which  they  only  occa* 
sionally  penetrated  with  their  extortions  and  in- 
sults. The  native  harons  and  peasantry  still 
tharefore  held  in  their  mountains  the  remains  and 
the  love  of  independence ;  their  courage  was  ani- 
mated by  the  eloquence  of  Procida,  and  the  ex- 
pectation which  he  held  out  of  foreign  assistance ; 
and  so  deep  and  universal  was  the  abhorrence 
with  which  the  French  had  inspired  all  classes  of 
the  islanders  that^  from  the  shores  to  the  centre  of 
Sidly^  a  wide-spreading  conspiracy  was  organized 
with  impenetrable  secrecy. 

From  the  future  scene  of  action^  the  unwearied 
Prodda  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  patriotism  or 
vengeance  to  the  court  of  Constantinople^  with 
intelligence  of  the  immense  preparations  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  making  in  the  Italian  ports 
&r  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  empire.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  emperor  Michael  Palseologus  the 
policy  of  diverting  the  arms  of  the  Angevin  king 
from  Greece  by  exciting  rebellion  in  his  own 
states ;  and  he  received  the  promise  of  a  large 
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CHAP*  snbfiidy  to  provide  arms  for  the  Sieilttiifl  and  to 
^^*     defray  the  expenoes  of  Angonese  succours.   But 
Palseologus,  who  had  reconciled  the  GredL  enh 


pire  to  the  Holy  See,  insisted  that  the  consent  of 
the  pope  should  first  he  obtained ;  and  Proddi, 
still  in  the  garb  of  a  friar,"  hastened  to  Rome  wiA 
an  imperial  ambassador.    Nicholas  HI;,  the  seoet 
enemy  of  Charles,  gladly  listened  to  the  project; 
and  the  skilful  mover  of  these  complicated  in- 
trigues at  last  returned  in  triumph  to  Spam,  with 
a  papal  deed  which  transferred  the  investiture  of 
the  Sicilies  to  queen  Constance.    But  he  had 
scarcely  landed,  when  the  sudden  death  of  NiduAu 
threatened  the  subversion  of  all  his  hbours.    The 
king  of  Aragon  dreaded  the  hostflity  of  the  new 
pope  Martin  IV.,  the  creature  of  Charies;  ke 
1281    wavered;  and  Procida  flew  to  Conrtantinopie 
again  to  expedite  the  subsidy  which  might  oob* 
firm  his  resolution.     PabtcAogus  had  now  do 
longer  any  terms  to  keep  with  the  papacy.    Mar- 
tin IV.  had  already  excommunicated  him  for 
relapsing  into  the  Greek  here^,  and  cotiverted 
the  projected  expedition  of  Chnles  into  a  crusade 
against  his  empire :  he  therefore  cheerfully  &h 
trusted  Procida  with  25^000  ounces  of  goM  fof 
the  secret  diversion  of  the  storm.    The  money 
was  well  expended  for  his  purpose ;  it  renovated 
the  confidence  of  Peter,  and  he  equipped  an  Ara- 
gonese  fleet  and  army  of  10,000  men,  and  sailed 
to  the  Afirican  coast,  under  pretence  of  attacking 
the  Saracens,  there  to  await  the  coume  of  events; 
while  Procida  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  tra- 
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versmg  the  isknd  in  different  directions  and 
under  various  disguises,  ripened  the  execution 
of  his  plots.  Although  the  ramifications  of  the 
conspiiacy  had  during  two  years  embraced  the 
opposite  extremities  of  Europe,  the  secret  had 
been  preserved  with  universal  fiddity ;  and  it  Iras 
at  last  an  accidental  outrage  which  provoked  its 
appaDmg  disdosure. 

On  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1262,  the  citi-  ^«  ^^^^•^ 
zens  of  Palermo  were  moving  in  procession  ac-  1282 
cording  to  an  annual  custom  to  hear  the  vesper 
service  at  the  church  of  Montreal,  three  mUes 
from  their  capital,  when  a  young  maiden  of  rank 
and  beauty  was  brutally  insulted  in  the  crowd  by 
a  French  soldier.  The  wretch  was  instantly  sa-^ 
crificed  to  the  fury  of  the  spectators,  and  pierced 
with  his  own  sword ;  the  Sicilians  had  been  dis- 
armed by  their  tyrants,  but  the  moment  of  fright- 
Ail  retribution  had  arrived ;  the  long  stifled  cry 
of  vengeance  was  raised ;  the  few  French  in  the 
procession  werQ  overpowered  and  murdered,  and 
the  people  rushing  back  to  the  city — ^while  the 
church  bells  were  yet  tolling  for  vespers — ^pos- 
sessed themselves  of  weapons,  and  began  an 
indiscriminate  daughter  of  the  foreigners.  Not 
a  Frenchman  in  Palermo  escaped ;  four  thousand 
perished  on  that  first  evening ;  the  example  was 
imitated  in  other  places  of  the  island ;  and  the 
work  of  death  did  not  cease  until  eight  thousand 
French  had  been  included  in  the  horrible  massacre 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
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This  sudden  tragedy  had  no  sooner  commencedi 
than  Procida  and  his  conspirators  seized  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  all  Sicily  burst  into  the  flames  of  insur- 
^ito7th7"  rection.  Where  the  lives  of  the  French  were 
spared^  they  were  driven  out  of  the  island ;  andi 
in  less  than  a  month,  the  national  deliverance  had 
been  effected,  and  an  invitation  dispatched  to 
Peter  of  Aragon  to  assume  and  de£end  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom.  * 

Charles  of  Anjou  might  perhaps  still  have 
recovered  the  possession  of  Sicily,  if  the  ferocity 
of  his  temper  had  not  wrought  the  spirit  of  the 
people  to  desperation.  Unprepared  for  resistr- 
ance,  terrified  at  his  great  power,  and  finding 
that  Peter  did  not  immediately  arrive  to  their 
assistance,  they  had  scarcely  expelled  their  qn 


*  The  different  version, 
which  two  classes  of  original 
authorities  have  given  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  and  revolti 
renders  it  not  easy  to  deter* 
mine  positively  on  the  real 
character  of  many  of  the  at- 
tendant circumstances.  Cos- 
tanzo,  and  Giannone  afler  him, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
massacre  at  Palermo  formed 
part  of  the  preconcerted  insur- 
rection ;  hut  Bartholomsus  de 
Neocastro,  and  Nicolas  Spe- 
cialis  (in  Script*  Rer.  ItaL  vols* 
X.  and  xiii.)  hoth  contemporary 
or  nearly  so  with  the  event, 
describe  it  as  unpremeditated; 
while  the  latter  even  pretends 


to  disclaim  for  his  countrymes 
any  previous  intelligence  with 
Peter  of  Aragon,  who  was  ac- 
cidentally at  hand.  But,  be- 
sides many  other  objectioos  to 
this  account,  its  truth  is  inyali- 
dated  by  the  anaiwer  wfaidi 
Giovanni  Villani  has  recorded 
of  Peter,  when  pope  MartinlV. 
required  him  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  armament  wliidt 
he  was  preparing-—'*  that  if 
one  of  his  hands  betrayed  hii 
secret  to  the  other,  he  would 
cut  it  off."  Altogether  I  be- 
lieve that  the  narrative  adopted 
in  the  text  is  open  to  the  feweit 
objections. 
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prearars  before  they  besought  the  clemency  of  CHAP. 
Charles,  and  offered  to  return  to  obedience,  upon  ^^^j; 
condition  that  their  revoh  should  be  pardoned 
and  their  liberties  respected.  But  the  tyrant 
would  listen  to  no  accommodation,  and  vowed  an 
unsparing  reyenge.  Assembling  the  fwces  which 
be  had  prepared  for  the  Greek  war,  he  crossed 
into  the  island  with  five  thousand  gens-d'armeii 
and  a  quantity  of  in£Euitry,  and  laid  siege  to  Mes- 
sina. The  people  of  that  city,  hopeless  of  mercy, 
made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  the  crafty  Peter, 
after  delaying  until  events  had  assured  him  of  the 
(Mmstancy  and  resolution  of  his  new  subjects,  at 
length  came  to  their  assistance.  His  squadron, 
fitted  solely  for  war,  was  better  armed  than  the 
fleet  of  half  equipped  gallies  and  transports  into 
which  Charles,  expecting  to  find  no  enemy  on 
the  seas,  had  hastily  thrown  his  troops ;  and  the 
hardy  Catalan  sailors  of  Peter  were  commanded, 
too,  by  Roger  di  Loria,  like  Procida,*  a  noble 

*  The  reader  will  be  curious  the  successful  champion  of  Si- 
te learn  the  subsequent  for-  cilian  independence,  and  at  the 
tunes  of  the  greatest  actor  in  head  of  the  barons  who,  dis- 
the  ddiverance  of  Sidly ;  but  daining  submission  to  the  house 
it  IS  singular  how  scanty  are  of  Anjou  and  deserted  by  James 
the  memorials  which  have  been  of  Aragon,  bestowed  the  insular 
presenred  of  the  latter  years  of  crown  upon  his  younger  bro- 
Procida.  He  lived,  however,  ther.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
to  a  great  age,  and  evidently  re-  that  his  long  life  was  closed  in 
to  the  last  his  influence  the  prosperityand  honor,  which 


over  his  countrymen ;   for  we     he  so  wdl  deserved  of  the  Si- 
shall  find  him,  nearly  twenty     cilians  and  their  sovereign, 
years  after  his  first  eflfort,  still         Criannonei  on  the  authority 
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NeapoIitMi  refiigee,  who  becan^  the  most  fimums 
admiral  of  his  times.  The  haughty  Charles  was 
compelled  to  decline  a  combat  under  such  disad- 
vantages^ and  to  save  his  army  by  a  precipitate 
retreat  from  being  cut  off  from  the  continent  and 
starved  in  the  island.  He  had  just  time  to  raise 
t^e  siege  of  Messina  and  to  carry  off  his  land 
forces^  when  t)i  Loria  appeared  off  the  port; 
captured  twenty-nine  of  the  French  gaOies ;  pur- 
sued the  remainder  of  their  fleet  to  tl^  Calabr»e 
shore^  where  Charles  had  landed  his  troops ;  and 
there  burnt  the  whole  nunAer  before  the  eyes  of 
the  baffled  tyrant  This  exploit  of  Di  Loria 
sealed  the  deUverance  of  Sicily>  and  firmly  ^ta- 
blished  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  had  already  received 
the  insular  crown  from  the  barons  at  Palermo^  in 
the  possession  of  his  new  kingdom. 

Charles  of  Anjou  had  hitherto  triumphantly 
advanced  in  a  career  of  flagitious  cruelty  and 
itiordinate  ambition.  He  had  unjustly  won  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  and  stained  his  conquest. 


of  Tutini,  degli  Ammdragli,  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  one  in- 
teresting little  drcumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordi- 
nary '  man.  Learned  as  well 
as  noble,  Procida  had  studied 
medicine  at  the  school  of  Sa- 
lerno, and  performed  the  dou- 
ble office  of  physician  and 
friend  to  Frederic  II.  and  Man- 
fired.    His  cdebrity  mxist  have 


been  neariy  as  great  in  the 
science  as  in  the  politics  of  his 
times,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Neapolitan  archives  contain,  or 
did  contain,  a  petition  from  one 
of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II. 
for  leave  to  pass  into  Sicily  to 
procure  the  medical  ^vice  of 
the  venerable  patriot.  See  Gi- 
annone,  in  his  twentieth  beok, 
cap*  5»  p.  56« 
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in  the  4dd  and  on  the  scaffold^  with  torrents  of  chap. 

bload ;  he  had  founded  and  exercised  a  tfiSKEAcBl  ^^- 

influence  over  all  Italy  by  the  proscription  of  1§ie  ^^^/^ 


whok  GUbdin  party ;  and^  with  Ms  Ibrmidable 
povDSigit  the  subvetsioa  of  tijie  eastern  empire 
seemed  an  easy  consummation  of  greatness.  But 
his  pnpide  <was  now  to  be  Welled  with  the  dust, 
and  the  reverses  and  humiliation  of  his  last  years 
might  offer  to  imankind  an  imperfect  retribution 
fi>r  a  previous  life  of  successful  crime.  The  de- 
struction of  his  fleet  was  a  fatal  blow.  With  the  Hishomi. 
command  of  the  seas  he  lost  the  means  of  employ- 
ing his  great  army  in  the  Sicilian  or  Greek  war ; 
and  this  flrst  disaster  was  followed  by  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes  and  political  errors.  He 
goffered  Peter  of  Aragon  to  amuse  him,  and  to 
gain  time  for  strengthening  himself  in  Sicily,  by 
futile  and  protracted  overtures  for  the  decision  of 
tiieir  respective  claims  by  a  single  combat;  his 
eldest  son  was  provoked  in  his  absence  to  a  rash 
eng^ement  off  the  Neapolitan  coast,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Roger  di  Loria;  and  when  he  had 
himself  at  length  equipped  a  great  naval  arma- 
ment in  the  harbours  of  his  Provencal  dominions, 
his  confidence  in  his  own  fortunes  was  gone. 
He  consumed  in  irresolution,  and  in  vain  efforts 
to  obtain  the  release  of  his  son,  the  time  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  vigorous  action ; 
until,  deluded  by  his  enemies  with  hollow  nego- 
ciations  and  overwhelmed  with  disappointment 
and  shame  at  the  downfall  of  his  grandeur,  his 

s2 
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healdi  Inroke  under  the  ccmflict  of  inward  agony, 
and  he  sank  into  the  grave  only  three  years  after 
the  revolt  of  Sicily.  ♦ 

While  the  Sicilians  ware  preparing  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  which  they  had  so  long  endured,  anothor 
iSHS^I^  revolution  was  in  progress  at  the  opposite  extre- 
'^^^^^^  mity  of  Italy.  The  peojde  of  Milan  and  of  great 
part  of  LfOmbardy  devated  the  noble  house  of  the 
Visconti  to  sovereign  power  on  the  ruin  of  tlie 
Torriani ;  but  a  change  of  masters  produced  no 


^  Muratori  Annaliy  A.D. 
1268—1285.  Sismondi,  voL 
iii.  p.  894.  ad  fin.,  iv.  pp.  1  —49. 
(passim.)  Giannone,  bb.  20 
and  21.  Gibbon,  c.  62.  Mr. 
Hallam  has  noticed  one  in- 
stance of  the  inaccuracy  of 
Gibbon's  account  of  the  Sici- 
lian revolution,  —  his  calling 
Constance  the  sitter  instead  of 
the  daughter  of  Manfred.  But 
he  might  have  particularized 
other  errors  of  more  import* 
ance  into  which  that  celebrated 
writer  has  here  fiiUen.  For 
example,  disregarding  the 
change  produced  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  papacy  by  the 
death  of  Nicholas  III.,  Gibbon 
speaks  as  if  the  revolt,  when  it 
did  burst  out,  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Holy  See  (vol. 
xi.  p.  842.);  and  the  general 
colouring  of  his  narrative 
throws  a  false  light  on  the  con- 
duct of  Prodda.    We  are  told 


that  ^*  fortune  had  left  him  oo* 
thing  to  lose  except  life^  sad 
to  despise  life  is  the  6rBt  qua- 
lification of  a  re&e/."  Yet  Gib- 
bon might  have  learnt  from 
Mariana  (whom  he  quotes)  thit 
Procida  was  in  the  enjoymeot 
of  several  rich  fiefs  in  the  do- 
minions of  Peter  whmi  he  de- 
voted hims^f  to  danger  lai 
toil  (Historia  de  las  Espsnis, 
b.  xiv.  c.  6.  Hispanis  Illiis- 
tratse,  voL  ii.  p.  621.)  ;  and  if 
hatred  to  the  Angevin  tyrant 
was  the  master  passion  in  die 
bosom  of  the  stigmatised  rebel, 
it  had  at  least  been  kindled  by 
the  wrongs  of  hia  country.  Bst 
the  mind  of  the  great  historian 
was  unfortunately  little  con- 
stituted to  sympathise  with  the 
generous  ^irit  of  freedom; 
and  his  indignation  against  ty- 
ranny was  reserved  only  for 
the  encroachments  of  ecclesi- 
power. 
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reyiyal  of  freedom^  and  the  descendants  of  the  CHAP, 
heroes  of  Legnano,  after  having  sacrificed  a  glo-      ^^* 
nous  inheritance  before  the  madness  of  fetction^  s.«<^v^ 
surrendered   themselves  a  second  time  to  the 
power  of  hereditary  lords  without  an  effort^  per- 
haps even  without  a  wish^  for  the  recovery  of 
republican  liberty.    During  the  sovereignty  of 
Marthio  della  Torre^  the  first  signor  of  Milan, 
pope  Urban  lY.,  who  was  incensed  at  his  alliance 
.  with  the  Ghibelin  Pelavicino^  had  availed  himself 
of  a  disputed  election  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
the  city  in  the  year  1263,  to  set  aside  the  preten- 
sions of  a  member  of  the  Torriani  family^  and  to 
nominate  in  his  place  Otho  Visconti,  a  Milanese 
canon  of  high  birth.    The  injurious  treatment 
with  which  Martino  resented  the  partiality  of  the 
pope  by  plundering  his  fEtvorite,  drove  tiie  new 
archbishop  to  range  himself  with  the  party  of  the 
defeated  and  banished  nobles.    The  chief  of  a 
Cetction  rather  than  the  father  of  his  flocks  Visconti 
maintained  in  exile  a  civil  war  against  Martino 
and  his  successors  for  eleven  years  with  unvaried 
in  fortune  and  unshaken  resolution.     But  the 
noble  outlaws  whom  he  commanded  were  still 
formidable  enemies ;  betaking  themselves  to  mer- 
cenary service,  as  was  common  in  their  desperate 
curcuinstances,  they  had  formed  a  well  disciplined 
bond    of  gens-d  armerie ;    and  the  archbishop, 
swelling  their  numbers  with  other  adventurers, 
was  at  length  enabled  to  approach  towards  Milan.    1277 
Napoleon  della  Torre,  the  reigning  signor,  ad- 
vanced from  the  dty,  also  with  his  cavalry,  to 
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CHAP,  en^otmter  him ;  hut,  despising  ma  enemy  w&om 
'^*     he  had  so  often  defeated,  he  suffered  hin^lf  to  be 

^^^v^i^  surprised  in  the  night,  and  was  captured  widi 
several  of  his  rdatires,*  while  others  of  hbhovse 
were  slain  in  the  rout.  This  ealankity  extiftgasriied 
the  fortunes  of  the  Torriani.  The  maiiiteiittioe 
of  a  mercenary  cavalry  and  the  expences  of  a  kmg 
contest  with  the  exiles  had  compelled  Napoleoii 
to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  the  Milanese;  their 
affections  were  alienated,  they  rose  in  anns  on  the 
news  of  his  captivity,  and  electing  the  arehbishop 
Odio  for  thdr  s^nor,  they  joyftdly  wekomed  fab 
return  to  their  city  with  the  noble  exiles  his  par* 
tizans. 

From  this  period  Otho  Vlsconti  reigned  at 
Mflan  with  uninterrupted  prosperity  until  the 
termination  of  his  Ufa  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  abused  the  absolute  powers  with  which  the 
people  had  invested  him ;  but  his  ^nbition  was 
displayed  in  his  projects  for  securmg  to  his  fi^ 
mily  the  hereditary  possession  of  sovereignty^ 
Destining  his  nephew  Matted  Visconti  to  succeed 
him,  he  first  induced  the  people  of  Milan>  ten 

1287  years  after  his  own  accession,  to  invest  him  with 
the  title  of  captain  of  the  people,  and  afterwards 
obtained  for  him  the  same  dignity  at  Novara  and 
Vercelli.  At  a  later  period  his  influence  procured 
for  Matteo  from  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  emperor 

*  Napoleon  and  five  others  of  itself  was  spared.    They  were 

the  Torfiani  experienced  a  fate  confined  and  exposed  to  public 

whiiih  was  common  to  the  de-  ga^e  at  Como,  a  dty  devoted 

fixated  in  that  age  where  life  to  ViMonti»  in  cages  of  inNu 
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electa  the  office  of  imperial  vicar^eneral  in  Lonir  chap. 

bar4y,  and  with  it  a  daim  to  universal  aupremacj      ^^* 

la  the  province  over  great  part  of  which  the  ^.^v^^ 

archhishop  himself  possessed  more  suhstantial 

authority.    Thus^  when  Otho  closed  a  long  and 

eventful  life  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years^  and 

in  the  fUll  vigour  of  intellect,  his  policy  had  laid 

the  foundations  for  the  permanent  grandeur  of 

his  house ;  and  Matteo  Visconti  assumed  without    1295 

opposition  the  signiory  of  Milan  and  other  cities 

of  inferior  importance. 

There  is  little  in  these  vicissitudes  of  despotism  toiouij. 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  and  I  gladly 
turn  to  survey  the  conditicm  of  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lics at  the  same  period.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Ghibelin  cause  after  the  defeat  of  Conradin,  Pisa, 
whose  strength  lay  on  the  field  of  waters,  was 
unable  to  maintain  alone  a  contest  by  land  against 
Charles  of  Anjoui  the  Florentines,  and  other  Tus- 
can Guelfs.  She  therefore  cheaply  purchased  X276 
peace  by  receiving  her  own  Guelf  exiles  back 
within  her  walls,  and  confiding  to  them  a  principal 
share  in  the  government.  The  virtuous  policy 
of  Gregory  X.  had  already  reconciled  the  republic 
with  the  church;  she  was  at  peace  with  her  an- 
cient rival  Genoa;  and  the  Guelf  nobles  who 
returned  firom  banishment,  while  their  revenues 
augmented  the  public  wealth,  enjoyed  their  resto- 
ration to  the  bosom  of  their  country  in  moderar 
tion  and  tranquillity.  Thus  released  from  foreign  Gnadm  of 
and  undisturbed  by  domestic  enemies,  Pisa  so  far 
from  Bu£Gering  humiliation  or  loss  of  power  by  the 
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CHAR  forced  paciflcatioii  to  which  she  had  Babmitted, 
tZ\  «^^shed  with  an  astonishmg  increase  of  pn»- 
wr-v^«^  perity  and  wealth.  The  public  security  produced 
so  rapid  and  immense  an  extension  of  commerce 
that^  in  the  few  years  which  immediately  preceded 
her  fatal  war  against  Genoa,  her  revenues  had 
doubled  their  former  amount.  The  epoch  of  her 
meridian  splendour,  and  of  the  sudden  and  total 
extinction  of  her  maritime  grandeur,  is  all  con- 
taiued  within  the  narrow  compass  of  three  sunn 
1281  mers.  In  the  year  before  the  Genoese  war,  her 
power  had  attained  its  greatest  height ;  ebe  pos- 
sessed wealthy  colonies  at  Constantinople  and 
Acre,  which  carried  im  a  great  trade  with  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens ;  she  was  mistress  of  Sar- 
dinia, Elba,  and  great  part  of  Corsica ;  and  from 
all  these  foreign  possessions,  enormous  wealth 
flowed  both  into  the  coffers  of  the  state  and  of  her 
private  citizens.  Among  these  Pisa  numbered 
many  lords  who,  in  their  fortunes  and  titles,  in 
the  extent  of  their  insular  fiefs  and  the  pomp  of 
their  retinues,  might  rival  the  power  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  princes.  * 

*  An  the  vestiges  of  de-  grand  and    imposing    edifice, 

parted  grandeur  which,  in  her  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  style 

decay  and  solitude,  render  Pisa  of  religious  architecture  whid^ 

at  this  hour  one  of  the  most  belonging  neither  to  the  Gre- 

interesting  objects  in  Italy,  be-  dan  nor  the  (jothic,  is  pecu- 

long  to  the  epoch  of  her  mari-  liarly  Tuscan,  was  completed 

time  glories.  The  booty  gained  before  the  end  of  the  devenA 

in  an  expedition  against  the  century.    The  beautifiil  kan- 


Saracens  of  Palermo  in  106S     ing  tower  or  belfry  of 
was  consecrated  to  the  erection     and  her  noble  Baptistery  ot 
of  her    cathedral ;    and   this     church  of  St.  John,  are  of  the 
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This  happy  condition  of  the  republic  contained  CHAP, 
the  germs  of  destruction.  The  general  influx  of  ^^• 
riches  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  national  ^«^v^ 
resources  clierished  restless  pride  and  overween- 
ing ambition ;  and  in  this  spirit  the  Pisans  were 
in  disposed  to  preserve  any  friendly  relations  with 
tiieir  old  enemies  and  perpetual  rivals  the  Genoese. 
The  pursuit  of  the  same  commerce  in  the  Levant^ 
the  clashing  interests  of  their  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Greek  empire  and  of  Sjrria^  and  their  com- 
mon pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica^  all 
kept  dive  the  long  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  two 
republics;  but  their  last  and  decisive  struggle 
was  provoked  by  the  wanton  aggressions  of  Pisa. 
She  protected  the  piratical  enterprises  of  a  Cor- 
dean  noble  against  the  vengeance  of  Genoa; 
her  colonists  at  Acre  instigated  the  people  of  that 
city  to  pillage  and  expel  the  Genoese  residents ; 
mid  her  vessels  insolently  seized  a  G^ioese  galley 
on  its  homeward  passage  from  Sicily.  Satisfac- 
tion for  these  outrages  was  in  vain  demanded  by 
the  injured  state^  and  both  republics  eagerly  ap- 
pealed to  arms. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  memorable  contest  warbe- 
which  ensued  were  consumed  in  partial  encoun-  Ztotn^ 
ters.    So  nice  was  the  equality  of  strength^  and  so    ^^82 

twelfth  century ;  and  the  ve-  pleted  in  the  most  hrilliant  and 

nerable  doisters  which  enclose  the  latest  year  of  her  prospe- 

the  Campo  Santo— the  puhlic  rity«  1281.    Tiraboschi,  Storia 

burial  ground  of  the  city,  the  della  Letter.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  b.  iv, 

holy  soil  of  which  was  brought  c.  S.  Pignotti,  b.  iii.  Forsyth's 

from   Palestine  —  were  com-*  Remarks  on  Italy,  p.  )  0. 
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CHAP,  aerious  the  mutual  conviotioii  that  natMUial  hofDor 
I^'  and  maritime  domdmon  were  irretrievaUy  staked 
oa  the  quarrel^  that  both  Pisa  and  Oeinoa  caor 
tkmslj  avoided  its  deeiaion  until  thej  could  cobt 
centrate  oU  their  forces  for  one  gigantic  offcNrt 
Their  scattered  seamen  were  gradually  cpUectei 
from  the  distant  pursuit  of  commerce^  their  fle^ 
were  sedulously  exercised  in  desultory  opexationSi 
and  while  all  their  merchant  vessels  were  em- 
bargoed in  their  ports  for  the  public  service,  above 
one  hundred  new  galUes  were  constructed  by  both 
parties.  But  while  the  great  issue  of  the  strpggle 
still  hung  in  suspense,  several  disast^ns  were  cmme 
of  the  fading  fortunes  of  Pisa*  In  the  first  year 
she  lost  in  a  furious  hurricane  above  half  of  a 
squadron  which  had  ravaged  the  Ligurian  coast; 
the  next  naval  campaign  affi>rded  no  counfs^rpoise 
to  this  misfortune^  and  yielded  no  advantage  m 
return  for  a  vast  expenditure ;  and,  early  in  the 
third  summer,  she  experienced  a  double  revema 
An  expedition  on  its  passage  to  Sardinia  with 
•troops  and  treasure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Genoese ;  and  the  squadron  of  twenty-four  gal- 
lies  which  convoyed  it  was  totally  defeated,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  in  which  four  of  the 
number  were  sunk  and  eight  captured,  with  fifteea 
hundred  men. 

These  misfortunes  only  inflamed  the  Pisaos 
with  wounded  pride  and  the  desire  of  a  sigBsl 
vengeance.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were 
nearly  exhausted,  but  the  patriotism  of  the  great 
families  repaired  the  defidency.    They  equipped 
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at  their  own  expence  some  one^  some  two,  olbhers^ 
mote  wealthy,  fiye  and  six  gallies ;  and  one  house 
evai  anned  eleven.  In  this  manner,  by  the  pub* 
he  resources  and  individual  sacrifices,  an  immenfte 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  three  gaUies  was  formed: 
—and  yet  the  Genoese  could  oppose  it  with  supe* 
nor  numbers.  The  armed  galley  of  those  ages 
carried  from  two  to  three  hundred  men,  and 
above  fifty  thousand  Pisans  and  Genoese  were 
therefore  to  contend  on  the  waters  for  the  mastery: 
a&  incredible  force  for  two  cities  with  only  a 
deader  maritime  territory,  if  the  facts  were  not 
perfectly  autheuticated. 

The  Pisan  fleet  was  no  sooner  equipped  than  it  ^^^^,^^ 
put  to  sea,  and,  appearing  before  Genoa,  insulted  1284 
that  dty  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  tipt  with  sUver. 
This  curious  bravado  failed  in  provoking  the 
Genoese,  whose  preparations  were  not  fully  com- 
pleted, to  sally  from  their  port ;  but  the  Pisans 
had  only  returned  to  the  Amo  a  very  few  days 
when  they  were  followed  by  their  enemies,  who 
stationed  themselves  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
near  the  little  isle  of  Meloria,  with  above  one 
hundred  and  thirty  gallies.  The  Genoese  admiral 
Oberto  Doria,  concealing  thirty  gallies  behind  the 
idand,  offered  the  Pisans  battle  with  an  apparent 
equality  of  numbers.  The  challenge  was  joyfully  ♦ 


*  Tlie  eagerness  of  the  Pi*  people.      As  their  fleet  wu 

mis  fer  die  encounter  was  not  getting  under  weigh,  the  image 

damped  hy  an  accident  whichi  of  the  Saviour,  which  surmount* 

in  that  superstitious  age,  might  ed  the  great  standard  of  the 

hare  terrified  a  more  religious  repuUic,  fell  from  its  place. 
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accepted,  the  Pisans  descended  the  Arno,  and  the 
two  mighty  annaments  closed — galley  to  galley— 
in  a  general  and  furious  conflict  Every  excite- 
ment of  honor  and  courage,  of  hatred  and  despair, 
swelled  the  relentless  carnage  of  that  day;  but 
there  are  few  circumstances  for  relation  in  these 
naval  combats,  and  the  horror  of  one  great  scene 
of  various  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  must  be 
imagined  rather  than  described.  The  battle  long 
raged  without  perceptible  advantage  to  either 
party— until  the  hidden  reserve  of  the  Genoese 
shot  from  behind  the  isle  of  Meloria,  and  bm 
down  upon  the  fight  The  vessel  of  the  Pisan 
admiral,  and  a  second  galley  which  displayed  the 


*'  Sia  pur  Christo  per  i  Geno- 
vesi,  e  per  noi  il  vento"— "  Let 
Christ  be  for  the  Genoese,  and 
the  wind  for  us,"  was  the  inde- 
cent reply  of  the  mariners  to 
^ose  who  potioed  the  ill  omen. 
The  story  however  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  a  Genoese 
chronicler,  (Folietta,  Hist.  Ge* 
nuens.  b«  5,  In  Script.  Rer. 
Ital.)  and  b  violently  contra^ 
dieted  by  a  modem  Pisan  (D 
Caval.  Flaminio  del  Borgo, 
soil'  Ist.  Pis,  diss.  11.),  the 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  or- 
thodoxy of  his  ancestors.  But 
Pisa  had  certainly  long  labour- 
ed under  the  general  stigma  of 
irreligion.  The  rhyming  bio- 
grapher of  the  countess  Matilda 
reproaches  her  lor  her  oonnec- 
tioD  with  infidels,  and  regrets 


that  the  bones  of  the  mother  of 
the  sainted  countess  sbooldR- 
pose  within  her  walls — "  Hnc 
urbs  Paganis,  Turchis,  Libidi 
quoque  Parthis  sordida"— (see 
the  Slst  Diss,  of  Muraton.) 

The  &ithful  ally  of  the  Sv>- 
bian  monarchs,  Pisa  was  con- 
stantly at  enmity  with  tbe 
churdi  party,  and  we  find  her 
often  receiving  the  excomnm- 
nications  of  the  popes  with  veij 
philosophical  indi£Rsrenoe:— 
quite  a  sufficient  explaosttoB 
of  the  charges  against  her  fiM^ 
and  perhaps,  too,  aproofdiat 
they  were  not  unfounded  k 
times  when  religion  assom' 
no  other  shape  than  blind  sub- 
mission to  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny. 
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gjteat  standard  of  the  republic^  were  overpowered  chap. 

by  this  re-inforcement  and  captured ;  and^  at  that  ^^« 
&tal  moment^  the  too  £Etmous  count  Ugolino  gave 


the  signal  of  flight  to  the  division  which  he  com- 
manded. The  naval  glories  of  Pisa  sank  for  ever :  Bxtinotioo 
five  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens  had  perished^  ^wwor 
eleven  thousand  more  were  conducted  to  a  linger- 
ing captivity,  and  it  became  the  common  saying 
of  Tuscany  that  thenceforth,  he  who  would  see 
Pisa  must  visit  her  at  Genoa. 

Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,  on  whose  story  or 
oame  and  story  the  greatest  of  Italian  bards  has  ugoUno. 
bestowed  a  fearful  immortality,  was  the  chief  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Pisa, 
and  had  long  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
fiictions  of  the  republic.  Though  his  house  had 
always  been  attached  to  the  dominant  party  in 
the  state,  he  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
the  representative  of  the  Visconti*  family,  the 
leader  of  the  Pisan  Guelfs.  This  alliance,  which 
appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  projects  of  sel- 
fish aggrandizement,  rendered  count  Ugolino 
justly  suspected  by  all  orders  of  his  countrymen. 
His  former  friends  of  the  Ghibelin  faction  viewed 
it  as  a  desertion  of  their  cause,  the  Guelfe  received 
their  new  associate  with  the  distrust  iand  repug- 
nance engendered  by  long  animosity,  and  the 
most  virtuous  citizens  of  the  state  regarded  the 
unnatural  union  of  the  two  great  houses  with  ap- 


*  The  Visconti  of  Pisa  and     nowise  connected. 
Milan  were  distinct  families  in 
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prehension  and  jealousy.  These  fellings  and  tlie 
prevalence  of  Ghibelin  influence  among  the  pec^le 
occasioned^  in  1274,  the  himishni^M;  <af  the  Gu^ 
party  and  the  imprisonment  of  Ugolino ;  ivha 
was  only  released  to  share  their  exile  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  year  and  to  assist  4n  their  panicidal  eflfarto 
i^^ainst  the  eity  of  their  birth. 

IThe  pacification  of  1676  restored  count  Ugdino, 
wi&  the  Guelfs^  to  his  poUtscal  station  in  Fisa; 
and^  though  his  odious  alKance  with  the  enemies 
of  his  party  and  of  his  country  was  not  easily  for- 
given by  his  fellow^citizens,  he  gradually  reco- 
vered ihe  former  influence  which  his  high  rank 
and  possessions  had  obtained  for  him  in  the  stats. 
He  was  assockted  with  the  podestd  and  another 
noble  in  the  command  of  the  Pisan  squadron,  and 
his  flight  from  the  disastrous  scene  of  Meloiia  k 
attributed  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  republic  to 
tiie  treadierous  design  of  enfeeUing  hkxountry, 
that  he  might  raise  a  tyrminy  upon  her  ruin« 
This  accusation  is,  perhaps^  scarcely  borne  out 
by  the  recorded  circumstances  of  the  battle^  nor 
is  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  confused  and  j^rpl^- 
ing  narrative  of  the  subsequent  comluct  of  Ugo- 
lino. Yet  we  may  collect  from  the  general  mass 
of  evidence,  that  the  bad  ambition  ef  thifi  nan 
was  directed  to  the  subversion  of  die  Pisan  liber- 
ties ;  that,  if  he  did  not  promote  the  &rst  disasters 
of  his  country,  he  traitorously  converted  tiiem 
into  engines  for  the  security  of  his  power ;  and 
that,  by  alternately  intriguing  with  the  opposite 
factions  and  by  opposing  difficulties  to  the 
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som  of  the  Pisan  ca|ytives  at  Genoa, — whose  re*  CHAP, 

torn  he  dreaded — ^he  laJ^oui^  to  perpetuate  his  ^^* 
arbitrary  aothointy. 


Hie  defeat  of  Meloria  presented  a  tempting 
occasion  to  the  Guelf  eities  of  Tuscany  to  com- 
plete the  iHiffiiliation  and  ruin  of  the  only  Ghibe^ 
Im  state  of  their  province.     Florence,  Luoca, 
Sienna,  Pistoia,  all  ungenerously  coalesced  vnXh 
Ae  avowed  purpose  of  razing  the  walls  of  Pisa. 
Forgetting  the  Ghibelin  principles  of  Genoa,  they 
allied  themselves  with  her  against  the  more  im^ 
mediate  object  of  their  hatred ;  and  engaged  to 
besiege  Pisa  by  land,  while  the  Genoese  gallies 
shovid  blockade  the  Arno.    The  unhappy  Pisans 
could  discover  no  better  method  of  averting  the 
destruction  which  threatened  them,  than  l^  con- 
fiding the  dictatorial  administration  ^  their  affairs 
to  count  Ugolino,  whose  Guelf  connections  might 
conciliate  their  foes,  and  whose  arts  had  probably 
instigated  the  hostility  of  thai  fiEtction.     The  dan^ 
gerous  alternative   relieved  them  from  foreign 
conquest ;  the  new  ruler  of  Pisa,  by  address,  by 
bribery,  by  the  shameful  sacrifice  of  the  castles 
and  territory  of  the  republic,  succeeded  in  dissolv-    1285 
ing  the  Guelf  league;   and  for  years  after  the 
state  was  subjected  to  his  sway.    But  he  at  length 
fell:   and  the  unworthy  minister  of  retribution 
was  the  archbishop  Ruggieri  degF  Ubaldini,  the 
associate  of  his  iniquitous  projects/ whom  he  had 
refused  to  reward  with  a  share  of  his  ill  gotten 
power.     In  concert  with  the  principal  Ghibelin 
families,  the  archbishop  exasperated  the  people 
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by  unveiling  the  treacherous  policy  of  Ugolino. 
The  tyrant  was  attacked  in  his  palace,  ov^- 
powered,  and  thrown  into  prison  with  his  two 
youngest  sons  and  two  of  his  grand-childxeo. 
After  suffering  the  count  and  these  four  youthful 
victims  to  remain  for  some  months  in  the  usual 
state  of  confinement,  the  inhuman  archbishi^ 
caused  the  key  of  their  prison  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Amo,  and  the  Pisans  left  them  to  perish  by 
1288  hunger.  In  his  last  agonies,  says  the  historian 
Villani,  the  count  was  heard  from  without  am- 
fessing  his  guilt,  but  no  priest  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  ''  tower  of  Famine.** — The  crimes  of 
Ugolino  might  have  demanded  expiation  onr  the 
scaffold ;  but  the  atrocity  of  his  punishm^it  has 
deservedly  branded  his  enemies  with  eternal  in- 
famy ;  and  the  horror  and  pity  of  mankind  may 
still  echo  the  stem  reproach  with  which  the  in> 
dignant  numbers  of  Dante  apostrophized  ^*  the 
modem  Thebes" — ^the  murderess  of  his  guiltless 
o£^ring  *. 

*  Ahi  Pisa,  vituperio  delle  genti 
Del  bel  paese  Hi,  dove  1  si  suona ; 
Poi  cbe  i  vicini  a  te  punnr  son  lenti, 
Muovasi  la  Capraia  e  la  Gorgona, 
£  faccian  siepe  ad  Amo  in  su  la  foce, 
Si  ch*  egli  annieghi  in  te  ogni  persona : 
Che  se  '1  Conte  Ugolino  aveva  voce, 
D'aver  tradita  te  delle  castdla 
Non  dovei  tu  i  figliuoi  porre  a  tal  cioee. 
Innooenti  facea  V  etk  novella, 
Novella  Tebe,  Uguccione  e  '1  Brigata, 
£  gli  altri  duO|  che  1  canto  suso  appella. 

Infenio.  c  33. 
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The  £eiU  of  Ugolino  threw  the  admiiiistration  of  CHAP. 
'  Pisa  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Ghibelins,  and      ^^* 

PART   !• 

occasioned  an  immediate  coalition  of  all  the  Guelf  s^.^v^ 
states  of  Tuscany  against  her.     Since  the  death  of  ^H^Xr 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Florence  had  become  the  ac-  ^1^  •^ 
knowledged  queen  of  this  party  in  the  province,  ™*-*** 
whfle  the  city  of  Arezzo  under  Ler  bishop  had  de- 
dnred  for  the  i^posite  figurtion.     This  martial 
prdate  at  first  raised  the  Ghibelin  cause  by  his 
successes  against  the  Siennese,  but  he  was  shortly 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Florentines  at  the  battle 
of  Campaldino,  the  most  sanguinary  encounter     1289 
which  had  been  fiMight  in  Tuscany  since  the  en- 
gagemoit  on  the  Arbia.    After  this  event,  the 
Pisans  had  to  contend  unassisted   against  the 
whole  Gruelf  power;    but  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  reverses  which  they  had  suffered,  they 
maintained    the    war    with    heroic    resolution. 


Oh  thou  Pisa !  shame 


Of  all  the  people,  who  their  dwelling  make 

In  that  fair  region,  where  the  Italian  voice 

Is  heard,  since  that  thy  neighbours  are  so  slack 

To  punish,  from  their  ^eep  foundations  rise 

Capraia  and  Gorgayna,  and  dam  up 

The  mouth  of  Amo,  tliat  each  soul  in  thee 

May  perish  in  the  waters !   What  if  fame 

Reported  that  thy  castles  were  betrayed 

By  Ugolino ;  yet  no  right  hadst  thou 

To  stretch  his  children 'pn  the  rack !  For  them, 

Brigata,  Uguccione,  and  the  pair 

Of  gentle  ones,  of  whom  my  song  hath  told. 

Their  tender  years,  thou  modern  Tliebes,  did  make 

UncapabW  of  guilt. 

VOU  I.  T 
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CHAP.  Choorfng  for  their  general  ooimt  Goido  di  Mon- 
^*  tefeltro,  one  of  ihe  most  celebrated  captama  of 
the  age,  they  succeeded  in  a  few  years  under  Us 
prudent  and  vigorous  conduct  in  reeovjering,  by 
force  or  stratagem,  all  the  castles  whidi  UgoMBO 
had  yielded  to  their  enemies ;  and  they  at  last 
procured  peace  from  the  Gudf  league  upon  honor* 
able  terms.  They  again  restored  theur  Gwdt 
exiles  to  their  rights,  and  granted  Ae  Fkireotines 
an  immunity  from  duties  in  tiieir  port;  but  tiiey 
preserved  the  ancient  limits  of  thrar  territory.  It 
was  six  years  later  however  befinre  tiiey  could 
obtain  tolerable  conditions  from  tiieb  proud  vic> 
tors  the  Genoese ;  and  when  the  paciffication  le* 
leased  the  surviving  captives  of  Meloria  ftma  a 
miserable  imprisonment  of  fifteen  years  in  the 
dungeons  of  Genoa,  they  had  wasted  fit>m  dieven 
to  less  than  one  thoutand  persons. 

Florence,  Notwithstanding  the  courage  of  the  Pisans, 
they  were  less  indebted  to  their  own  arms  for 
their  successes  against  the  Guelf  league,  than  to 
the  domestic  troubles  wluch  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Florentines.  The  provisions  of  the 
accommodation  which  Nicholas  III.  had  effected 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins  of  the  republic 
had  admitted  the  latter  to  a  share  in  the  signiory, 
and  Florence  was  for  a  short  time  governed  l^ 
fourteen  buonomini,  of  whom  six  were  Ghibelins. 
But  this  division  of  power  contained  in  itself  the 
principles  of  discord ;  the  executive  council  was 
constantly  the  scene  of  dissensions,  and  the  weaker 
party  were  once  more  and  finally  expelled.    It 
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would  seem  that  this  revolutioq  was  made  the  chap, 
oceasion  by  the  comoieroial  orders  for  strength*      ^^* 
eiiog  the  democratical  character  of  the  constitu-  v^^v^«^ 
tion  at  the  expence  of  the  nobles.    Some  of  the 
laMer  order  had  found  tiieir  way  into  the  council 
of  bttonomini ;  but  the  ej$ecutive  power  was  now  £r«^oB  or 

*'  tiie  priors 

trms&tred  exdusivdy  to  a  signiory  of  six  memr-  ^^  •^ 
h&ts  to  be  chosen,  for  the  six  quarters  of  the  city, 
one  ficom  each  of  the  greater  arts  except  that  of 
the  lawyers,  whose  judicial  occupations  already 
gave  them  an  esseiitial  share  in  the  public  autho* 
city.  This  {onk  of  supreme  magistrature  lasted 
to  the  eortinction  of  the  republic,  and  may  there-^ 
fere  deserve  our  particular  attention.  The  six 
priors  of  the  arts  and  of  liberty,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  elected  every  two  months,  and 
obliged  to  reside  during  their  period  of  office  in 
the  palace  of  the  state;  which  they  were  foi;T 
bidden  to  quit,  and  where  they  were  maintained 
at  a  common  table  by  the  public  funds.  Th^ 
priors  going  out  of  office,  jointly  with  the  chiefs 
and  councils  of  the  seven  greater  arts,  and  with 
assistants  named  by  themselves  (arroti)  chose 
their  successors.  But  we  shall  find  this  form  of 
election  modified  at  a  later  period. 

Though  the  nobles  were  not  yet  restricted  from  uwieM 
entering  the  companies  of  arts,  and  though  many  nobiei!  * 
of  their  order,  enrolling  themselves  in  these  com- 
mercial bodies,  ranked  among  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Florence,  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  were  now  wholly  excluded  firom  public 
office ;   and  the  members  of  government  could 

t2 
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CHAP,  only  arrive  at  their  dignity  by  virtue  ei  a  oom- 
l^*  mercial  and  democratic  station.  But  thoo^  tlie 
y^sy0^  noble  families  could  oflfer  no  direct  oppoatioa  to 
the  popular  enactments  which  thus  deprived 
them  of  all  share  in  the  government,  th^  re- 
venged themselves  by  outraging  the  public  peace, 
and  by  habitually  setting  the  laws  at  d^aace 
With  insolent  confidence  in  the  aid  pi  their  nu^ 
merous  relatives,  in  the  services  of  their  domestics 
and  various  retainers,  and  in  the  strength  of  thdr 
castellated  houses,  the  individuals  of  almost  A 
the  great  fomilies  held  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
tracy in  open  contempt.  The  peace  of  the  city 
was  constantly  disturbed  by  the  bloody  feuds 
which  divided  the  nobility  among  themselves; 
and  they  agreed  only  in  oppressing  the  lower 
citizens.  The  latter  had  no  protection  from  thenr 
outrages  and  assassinations.  If  the  civic  magis- 
trates attempted  to  bring  a  noble  criminal  to  jus- 
tice, his  whole  famUy  rose  to  rescue  and  jMrotect 
him,  and  seldom  fiuled  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  his  accusers.  The  citizens  were  compelled 
to  endure  every  injury  from  an  order  of  men  who 
were  above  the  laws,  and  against  whom  no  witless 
dared  appear :  or,  if  the  people  attempted  to  sup- 
port their  magistrates,  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  uproar  and  slaughter. 
BMctMMb  The  insolence  and  tyranny  of  the  nobility  at 
ISS^*  length  excited  the  violent  indignation  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  their  own  order,  who  had  associated 
himself  in  one  of  the  commercial  companies. 
During  his  short  period  of  office  as  a  prior,  Giano 
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della  Belb  seized  the  moment  when  the  people  CHAP, 
were  assmnbled  in  parliament  to  suggest  and    ^/J^\ 
cany  some  remarkable  enactments  for  reducing 
the  nobles  to  obedience  to  the  laws.    The  most 
effectual  and  praiseworthy  of  these  was  the  crear 
tion  of  a  gonfidonier  of  justice  with  a  permanent 
guard  of  one  thousand  citizens,  which  was  shortly 
increased  to  four  times  that  number.    The  duty 
of  this  c^cer — ^the  sword  of  the  civil  power — ^was 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  magistracy  and 
the  sentences  of  the  law.    His  guard  was  selected 
from  the  different  divisions  of  the  city,  and  dis- 
tributed  into   companies,    the   commanders   of 
which,  termed  also  gonfaloniers,  were  resolved 
upon  particular  occasions  into  a  college  or  corpo- 
rate body  which  shared  in  the  public  delibera- 
tions.   When  the  gon&lonier  of  justice  hung  out 
his  gonfalon  or  banner  from  the  windows  of  the 
public  palace,  the  commanders  of  companies  im- 
mediately repaired  to  him  with  their  followers ; 
and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  this  national  militia 
against  the  powerAil  or  refractory  offender.    The 
gonfalonier  of  justice  was  at  first  subordinate  to 
the  signiory  of  priors ;  but  the  importance  of  his 
frmctioiis  shortly  occasioned  his  elevation  to  an 
equality  with  that  body,  and  terminated  in  placing 
him  at  their  head.     Like  them  he  was  elected 
every  two  months  and  resided  in  the  public  pa* 
hce ;  with  them  he  completed  the  signiory ;  and 
he  was  in  effect  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state,  * 

*  Mr.  Roscoe  has  Mien  into    ing  as  if  the  gonfalonier  of  jus- 
a  strange  inaccuracy  in  speak-    tice  wds  at  a  later  period  sub- 
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CHAP.  While  thfe  new  institution  was  framed  to  cuA 
the  lawless  spirit  of  the  nobility,  a  less  jnstifiaMe 
measnre  was  adopted  by  the  popular  party  against 

ot^i-wjei  that  class.    They  were  declared  incapable  of  errer 

of  Jutice.  ^  ^^  ^        •  '  tt  xf         A^ 

ExoianoBof  holdinfif  the  office  of  pnors  or  of  enrolling  them- 

tfa*  nobles  o  /  ^^^  .  ^  « 

Jjriff"**'  sclv^  i»  the  companies  of  arts.  Tfemy-seven  of 
1292  the  greatest  femilies  ♦  of  Florence  were  incaper 
citated  by  name  from  these  rights  of  citizeiwhip, 
and  entered  on  the  list  of  nobles  or  grandi.  Thus, 
by  a  singular  provision,  the  title  of  nobility  was 
coupled  with  an  exclusion  from  the  enjoyment  <rf 
public  honors,  and  became  not  only  an  useless 
incumbrance  but  a  punishment.  At  the  insti^- 
tion  of  Giano  della  Bella,  it  was  provided  by  the 
same  decree  that,  to  guard  against  the  intimida- 
tion of  special  witnesses,  the  voice  of  public  report, 
attested  by  two  respectable  persons,  i^ould  be 


erdinate  to  the  college  of  pri- 
ors (Life  of  Loremo  de'  Me- 
dici^  vol.  ii.  p»51.);  and  Mr. 
Hallam,  on  the  other  hand, 
omitting  .to  notice  the  steps  ot 
this  usi^d  maguitrste's  ascent 
to  the  presidency  of  the  sig- 
niory,  wouh)  leave  the  reader 
to  smppose  that  the  original 
constitution  of  tus  office  placed, 
him  in  that  station.  I  have 
followed  Sismondi,  who  has  evi- 
dcndy  bestowed  greait  laboar 
and  resear^  on  the  chfenges  in 
the  Florentine  constitution ;  but 
this  interiesting  part  of  Italian 
history  is  full  of  di^culties 
throughput^  for  the  eari^  Flo- 


rentine writers^  (Gfa>vnniii  V^ 
laniy  and  the  moxe  aiicicQtdBa*> 
nicler»  Ricordano  Malespini, 
whom  he  has  copied)  are  sel- 
dom explicit  and  minttte  m 
their. description  of  institadoBa 
which  were  familiar  ta  their 
contemporaries. 

*  Though  the  number  of 
fcmmiieM  was  so  snail,  we  fiad 
the  individuals  composing  them 
reckoned  by  Vilhmi,  as  high  as 
fifteen  Itaindred,  adi  of  "ttbmm. 
wece  jiftnwK»  and  Apred  die 
sentence  4>f  exclusion,  the  pro- 
scriptive  distinction  of  nobi- 
lity. 


\ 
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leceiT^  as  sulfoieiit  evidence  against  any  noble- 
man. 

It  has  been  often  and  trnly  observed  that  these 
Ordinances  qf  Justice,  as  they  were  styled,  which 
deprived  tiie  nobility  of  political  rights  were  scan-' 
dalously  unjust ;  luid  that  the  last  especially  was 
a  violation  of  those  immutable  principles  of  equity 
which  forbid  us  cm  any  reasons  of  expediency  to 
risk  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  blood.  In  arming 
Ae  executive  power  against  the  insubordination 
of  the  great  fiEuniUes,  Oiano  della  Bella  had  been 
ftiDy  ju&tifled ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
teA  for  the  liberties  of  the  lower  people  was 
suflied  by  any  sinister  views  of  personal  aggran- 
disement ;  but  his  prejudice  and  animosity  against 
the  nobles  were  wrought  to  this  persecuting  spirit 
by  the  natural  obstinacy  and  violence  of  his  dis- 
position. This  defect  of  character  occasioned  his 
destruction.  Many  of  the  rich  burgesses  were 
jedous  of  his  influence  with  the  common  people, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  imprudent  severity 
with  which  he  persisted  in  reforming  some  abuses 
of  intemid  regulation  among  the  companies  of 
arts,  to  excite  dangerous  enemies  against  him. 
Deserted  by  the  fickle  citizens,  he  was  driven,  in 
Uttie  more  than  two  years,  into  the  exile  in  which  1294 
he  died.  His  banislunent,  says  Villani,  caused  a 
considerable  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
state ;  the  artisans  and  lower  people  lost  theur  in^ 
fluence,  and  the  government  renuiined  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich  citizens.  But  the  enactments  which 
he  had  suggested  agmst  the  mcient  aristocracy 
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remaiiied  in  full  (^peratum,  and  became  tlie  katiiig 
charter  of  the  republic 

The  exile  of  Giano  dedla  Bella  procured  little 
repose  for  his  ungrateftil  country.  Florence  ivai 
still  increasing  in  extent  and  opulence  and  this  is 
the  era  at  which^  in  the  pride  of  architectural 
embellishment,  she  followed  the  example  of  Pisa 
— the  first  Italian  city  which  ennobled  the  use  of 
commercial  wealth  by  the  magnificence  of  ha 
public  structures.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
signiory,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  more  than  one 
pious  edifice  remain  to  attest  the  ridbies  and 
grandeur  of  Florence  at  the  period  before  ua; 
yet  the  prosperity  which  is  indicated  by  these 
splendid  works  continued  to  be  alloyed  by  all  the 
evils  of  faction.  The  spirit  of  the  nobles  yet  re- 
mained to  be  broken  by  ages  of  proscriptioui  aadi 
it  was,  above  all,  the  elevation  of  the  commeieial 
aristocracy  which  they  could  least  patiently  e^ 
dure.  One  of  these  new  &milies»  the  Cerdif 
which  had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune  by  trader 
eclipsed  the  ancient  lustre  of  the  great  and  noble 
house  of  Donati ;  and  a  law  suit  had  already  in- 
flamed the  rivalry  between  them,  when  aocidatt 
afforded  a  pretext  for  political  hostility.  In  the 
Fietion  of  little  Tuscau  state  of  Pistoia^  a  private  quand, 
MBdwute  between  two  branches  of  the  princdpal  Gudf 
liBunily  of  the  Cancellieri,  had  been  attended  with 
even  more  horrible  atrocities  than  were  usual  ia 
Italian  f^uds.  The  enmity  of  these  rdatives,  to 
whose  common  descent  some  caprice  had  given 
the  distinction  of  Neri  and  Bianchi  (black  and 
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wUte)j.  was  shared  by  numerous  partisans ;  and    chap. 
the  magistrates  of  Pistoia  couUt  only  stop  the      I.^* 
effnsioB  6f  blood  in  theiir  streets^  by  committii^   x^^v^^^ 
the  government  of  their  republic  to  the  tatnporary 
rastody  of  the  leading  Guelf  state  of  their  pro- 
rince.    The  signiory  of  Florence  impartially  as^ 
sumed  the  friendly  office  of  restoring  order  in 
Pistoia,  and  removed  the  chiefe  of  both  Actions 
to  their  own  city  in  the  hope  of  thus  reconciling 
them.    But  this  imprudent  measure  only  intro?    1300 
duoed  tiie  contagion   within  their  own   waSs. 
When  the  strangers  arrived  at  Flor^ice,  the  Donoti 
beatowed  their  hospitality  upcm  the  Neri>  the 
Cerchi  upon  the  Bianchi;  the  rival  hosts  who 
wanted  only  an  excuse  for  open  hostility  eagedy 
embraced  the  quarrel  of  their  guests ;  the  ^mmple 
spread  with  fiital  nqiidity ;  and  all  Florence  was 
speedily  divided  into  the  virulent  fisu^tions  of  the 
BhK^k  and  White  Gudfe,  of  which  Corso  Donati 
and  Vieri  de'  Cerchi  were  the  leaders. 

Though  the  White  Guelfis  shewed  in  the  sequel 
«  diapositicm  to  coalesce  with  the  Ghibelins,  it 
cannot  be  discovered  that  any  question  of  politi- 
cal rights  was  mixed  up  with  the  intestine  hostility 
which  now  raged  throughout  Florence ;  or  that 
the  great  parties^  which  owed  their  origin  to  this 
inaufficient  cause  of  division^  proposed  any  intelli- 
gible object  beyond  the  gratification  of  that  &cr 
tiOfis  spirit  which  was  so  congenial  to  the  Italian 
temperament  The  principles  of  public  virtue 
could  as  little  justify  the  White  as  the  Bladk 
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CHAP.  Ouelfr;  sod  tkie  latter  pfreraikd  in  the  conftert 
^^'      only  beeaiue  their  leader  Coiao  Donati,  a  bold 

N^v"^  tmrfovleiit  designiiig  man,  was  beyond  all  compa* 
risen  superior  in  the  arts  of  conuBandand  intngne 
to  his  fieeble  rival  CerchL  At  first  ttie  Wlato 
Gnelfi  had  the  advantage  and  contrived  to  bamsfa 
their  adversaries,  but  they  excited  l^eenmityof 
pope  BonifiEu^e  VIIL  by  refi»ii^  to  aocqat  hb 
mediation }  and  the  pontiff  who  had  enlisted  «a 
French  prince,  Charles  of  Vakns,  the  brother  of 
Pliflip  the  Fair,  in  tiie  service  of  the  church  yntk 
the  intention  of  emplofying  him  in  the  Sicfliu 
wars,  now  dispatdied  him  with  his  gens-d'armerie 
to  restore  peace  at  Flwenee  under  the  new  title 
of  Pacificator  of  Tuscany.  If  Cerchi  and  the 
prindpal  men  among  the  White  Ghielfe  lad 
possessed  energy  and  hardihood  to  break  at  mue 

F^ofuie    with  the  pope^  they  might  easily  have  prevented 

GMifik  the  entrance  of  Charles  into  their  city ;  but  they 
hesitated,  snflfored  him  to  introduce  his  gew 
d-armerie  iaitoFlorence,  and  were  ruuied«  Chaiies, 
dfer^arding  his  solemn  promises,  betrsyed  mm  of 
the  gates  to  Corso  Donati  and  tiie  Biaek  ttdks» 
imprisoned  t^  cfaie&  of  the  Whites,  andsuflhred 
their  palaces.to  be  favmt,  ^ir  property  to  be 
pailaged  and  confiscated,  and  several  of  ti^  per* 
sous  to  be  assassinated,  Aftor  permitting,  during 
five  .months,  every  disorder  to  die  vietorknB 
party,  and  ^uidiing  himself  wiA  a  shore  of  ths 
heavy  finea  which  they  extorted,  Vakris  quitted 
Florence  and  Tuscany,  pursued  by  the  exeeratioiis 
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of  ilie  provhlce  which  he  had  entered  to  pacify.  CHAP« 
But  before  his  depArtnre  six  htmdred  of  the  jam^     ^^* 
dpal  White  GmdUB,  whose  destnirtioii  he  had  \^v^^ 
effected^  w»e  finally  prosaribed  aad  dmen  rate    1302 
exfle.  ♦ 

One  interesting  circumstance  in  this  revolution  ^^jjf^ 
has  deserved  to  survive  the  long  oblivion  of  ages. 
Among  the  White  6uel&,  who  were  included  in 
the  sentence  of  banishment  and  proscription,  was 
Dante  or  more  properly  Durante  Alighieri,  who 
had  held  the  office  of  prior  while  that  party  ac- 
quired ascendancy  in  the  state.  It  was  during  a 
lingering  and  cruel  exOe  which  lasted  unto  lus 
death,  that  he  composed  or  completed  his  vision 
of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise, — ^the  Divina 
Conunedia — one  of  the  most  sublime  and  original 
works  of  human  genius.  Seeking  a  refuge  at  the 
courts  of  the  Delia  Scala,  lords  of  Verona,  and 
other  Ghibelin  chieftains,  he  tasted  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  dependence  and  poverty ;  f  ^nd,  pouring 
out  in  terrific  invective  and  potitical  satire  the  in- 
dignation of  a  lofty  and  imaginative  spirit  which 


*  Hie  Mithorities  for  the 
hn  twentir-diree  pages  are 
contained  in  Muratori,  A.D. 
1263—1299.  the  7th  and  8th 
books  of  GioTaimi  Villani 
(Scoria  Fjorentina),  the  third 
book  of  Pignotti,  and  the  first 
125  pages  of  Sismondi's  fourth 
▼olame. 

t  That  he  should  find  "  how 
salt  was  the  taste  of  another's 


bread,  and  how  painful  it  was 
to  climb  and  descend  another's 
stairsy"  is  the  prophecy  which 
he  makes  the  flhade  of  his  an- 
cestor address  to  him  in  Parar 


Tk  prorerai  u  oone  ft  di  ule 
Lo  p«M  altnii  e  com'  h  dvo  calle 
Lo  soendere  el  talir  per  raltroi  aoale. 

Paradito,  Canto  17. 
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CHAP,  liad  darkened  in  adversity,  he  filled  the  awfid 
FAwi.  wenesof  his  great  poem  with  the  personagcsof 
contemporary  history,  and  branded  the  crimes 
and  dissensioiui  of  his  age  in  numbers  that  wiH 
live  for  ever. 


PART  II. 

Ajfman  of  the  Pm^fieaU—Bcmfaee  FIIL—CanUmied  Wart  far 
ike  Potmtmum  of  SkUff^Ckarkt  IL  of  NopUi^^Freinruft 
Kimg  of  SieUy-^Muerabk  end  ofBomface  FIIL-^Tranila^am 
of  the  Popedom  to  Avigrum — CondUion  of  Lombardy  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  Fourteenth  Century — Frequent  Revolutions — 
Numerous  petty  Signors  or  Tyrants — Power  and  Reverses  of 
Maiteo  Fisconti — Oromtk  of  respect  m  Italy  for  the  imperial 
AMorky—Tke  Emperor  Henry  VIL  \m,  Italy— Submitmon  qf 
Lombardy  to  his  Authority — Nem  Troubles  in  that  Promtwe^^ 
Guelf  League  formed  by  Florence  agaitut  the  Emperor — Crt/t- 
c^  Situation^  Activity,  and  Death  of  Henry  VIL — Robert^ 
King  of  Naples — His  Projects  of  universal  Sovereignty  over 
Italy'  'Wars  between  the  Gue^s  amd  OhUfeUne  in  Tuscany-^ 
Bise  of  Caeirueeio  Cartracam^  Prince  qf  Lucca^Ho^iUHes  •» 
Lombardy — Successes  of  the  OlubeUns — Siege  qfGenoc^Grat^ 
deur  of  Maiteo  Visconti — His  Death — Successes  of  Castruccio 
Castracam — Danger  of  Florence  and  the  Tuscan  Guelf s — The 
Emperor  Loms  IF.  of  Bavaria  m  Italy — Brilliant  Fortunes 
and  Death  of  Castruccio^  Rise  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga  at 
Mmnimi. 


Until  the  interference  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  CHAP. 
Florentine  troubles,  I  have  not  had  occasion  for      ^^* 

PAKT  II 

smne  time  to  speak  of  the  affidrs  of  the  pontifi-  v^,.^v^ 
cate  or  scarcely  to  mention  even  the  name  of  a  ulS^|!^SiUfi- 
pope.    From  the  death  of  Martin  IV.,  which  oc-  ***•• 
curred  immediately  after  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
until  the  accession  of  Boniface,  ten  years  later, 
there  is  not  indeed  much  in  the  papal  history  to 
require  observation.     The  intermediate  period, 
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which  was  filled  with  the  reigns  of  pontilb  whose 
rapid  succession  deprived  the  Holy  See  of  its 
usual  influence  in  Italian  politics,  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  power  which  the  nohle  Roman  feinily 
of  Colonna  acquired  hy  the  fevor  of  Nicholas  IV. 
y^         But  the  intrigumg  aiul  active  diaracter  of  Boni- 
1294    &ce  VIII.  renewed  the  ascendancy  of  the  papaey. 
This  pope  owed  his  seat,  on  the  willing  abdicatimi 
of  his  predecessor  Celestinus  V,, — a  poor  &natic 
whom  he  afterwards  persecuted  to  the  grare-^ 
the  friendship  of  Charles  IL  king  of  Naples ;  sod 
the  aopport  with  which  he  repaid  that  monatdi 
closely  interweaves  the  affiurs  of  his  pontificate 
with  those  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
coaiiBMd        During  the  contest  between  Charles  of  Aojoa 
^mAmoi  and  Peter  of  Aragoiii.  Philip  III.  of  France, 
^'        with  his  rektive,  had  invaded  the  kingcunn  oi 
Aragon^  which  Martin  IV.,  by  a  sentence  of  de- 
position against  Peter,  had  assumed  the  right  of 
transferring  to  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of 
the  French  monardi.    Peter  had  thus  to  %ht  for 
the  crown  of  Sicily  within  his  native  dominioiis, 
but  he  successfuUy  defended  himself;  and,  on  hb 
death,  which  was  embraced  in  the  4w»e  year  with 

that  of  Charles  of  Anjon,  of  Philips  a»d  of  Marin 
he  bequeathed  Aragon  to  Alphonso  his  ddestf 
and  Sicily  to  James  his  second  soq«  The  geneial 
war  languished  for  tibree  years  after  th?  deadi  ni 
all  tifauttse  potentirt:es,  until  a  pacificatioa  was  if* 
fected  under,  the  axbitra^on  of  our  first  £nghaii 
1288  Edward.  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  who  had  rem^oei 
in  captivity  since  his  defeat  by  Roger  di  LoriSi 
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was  released  to  assume  his  fether^s  crown  of  CHAP« 

Naples;  but  he  made  a  formal  cession  of  the  ^* 
tbrone  of  Sicily  to  James  of  Aragon,  and  promised 


to  obtain  a  similar  renunciation  from  Charlea  of 
Vdois  of  kU  imaginary  daims  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Aiagon* 

Chaito  IL  was  no  sooner  at  liberty  than  he  ciMriMn. 
Yiolated  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  and  "" 
pope  Nicholas  IV.  at  once  plisced  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  on  his  head,  and  absdved  him 
fifom  the  oaths  by  which  he  had  sealed  the  paci* 
fiostioa.  Charles  of  Valois,  too,  refused  to  re* 
nomice  his  pretensions  over  Aragon,  and  the  vmr 
hnmediately  recommenced  in  all  quarters.  At- 
tadked  at  once  by  the  French,  by  the  fuhmnatiions 
of  the  duurdi,  and  by  the  king  of  Castile,  who 
entered  the  league  against  him,  AlfAionso  was 
anable  to  defend  his  inheritance,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  sacrifice  it  to  his  brother's  intereaL 
He  condiided  a  peace  with  his  enemies,  by  which  1295 
he  prmmsed  to  recall  all  the  suli|ects  of  Aragcm 
fimn  the  SidUan  service,  and  to  exhort  his  brother 
to  reiM>imce  the  insular  crown.  On  these  condi* 
timts  Charles  of  Valois  was  to  abandon  his  pre* 
tensions,  and  the  church,  on  receipt  c^  a  tribute, 
to  restore  the  Aragonese  king  to  her  bosom.  But 
Alphonso  died  immediately  afterwards,  and  James, 
quittmg  Sicily  and  leavii^  the  administration  of 
the  island  in  the  hands  <^  his  third  brother  Frede* 
rie,  assumed  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

The  first  service  which  Boni&ce  VIIL  rendered 
to  hia  patron  Charies  II.  of  Naples  was  to  induce 
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CHAP;  the  new  king  of  Aragon  to  eondilde  a  shamefiil 
}^*^  treaty^  by  whidi  he  not  only  confinned  therenun- 
cistioii  of  Sicily  but  engaged,  if  the  Sidlians 
should  continue  to  assert  their  indepoidaice,  to 
aid  in  conquering  the  island  ibr  the  Angeym  mo- 
narch. In  return  for  these  infiunous  conditioiii 
Charles  XL  bestowed  his  daughter  on  James,  weA 
the  father  of  Christendom  rewarded  him  with  the 
investiture  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which,  as  be» 
kn^^ing  to  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  were  not  Ub 
to  grant.  But  the  Sicilians  had  too  tivdy  a  n- 
membrance  of  French  tyranny,  and  dierislied  the 
love  of  freedom  too  warmly,  to  submit  to  the 
Angevin  king,  or  tamely  to  suffsr  their  rights  to 
be  bartered  by  the  royal  conspirators.  The  vene- 
raUe  Procida  was  still  the  adviaer  of  tlie  Sicfliaa 
barons  when,  solemnly  abjuring  their  allegiance 
to  the  man  who  had  basely  deserted  them,  they 
placed  the  crown  of  SicQy  on  the  head  of  h^ 
sSij.  brother  Fredmc.  The  long  wars  whidi  the  an- 
12^  bitiim  of  the  popes  and  of  the  house  (tf^jou  had 
afaready  occasioned  for  the  possession  ctf  the  isisad 
were  now  kindled  anew,  and  cruelly  ravaged  both 
the  Sicilies,  continental  and  insular,  for  severs! 
years.  Frederic,  who  proved  himself  an  aUe  and 
courageous  monarch,  at  first  carried  1^  araiB 
into  Calabria,  and,  togeUier  with  the  invincflife 
admiral  of  Sicily,  Roger  di  Loria,  guned  several 
victories  over  the  Angevin  party.  But  successife 
misfortunes  soon  began  to  thicken  around  him : 
upon  some  disgust  IM  Loria  deserted  his  service ; 
his  own  brother  James,  as  champion  oi  the  cburdh 
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led  an  army  into  Sicily  against  him,  and  overran   CHAP« 
half  the  island ;  and,  when  the  Aragonese  sove-      ^^* 
reign,  struck  with  tardy  remorse  for  this  cruel 


and  ungenerous  attack,  at  last  withdrew  his  army 
and  .refused  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  brother's  1299 
ruin,  Boni^u^  VIII.  enticed  Charles  of  Valois 
fimn  the  distant  wars  of  Flanders  to  another  in- 
Yasion  of  Sicily.  But  the  patient  valour  and  the 
s(did  talents  of  Frederic  and  the  constancy  of  the 
Sicilians  triumphed  over  every  adverse  vicissitude. 
Too  weak  to  hazard  a  general  engagement  with 
the  formidable  army  which  Valois  had  led  into 
Sicily  from  Naples,  Frederic  harassed  the  enemy 
with  continual  skirmishes,  interrupted  their  sup- 
j^ies  and  communications,  and  left  the  climate  to 
do  the  rest  Its  ravages  wore  so  great  that  the 
French  prince  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
ishnd ;  and  Charles  11.  and  the  pope,  at  length 
despairing  of  their  cause,  concluded  a  peace  with 
Frederic,  and  guaranteed  to  him  for  life  the  in-  1302 
snlar  crown  with  the  title  of  king  of  Trinacria, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  hold  it  as  a  fief  of 
tihe  Holy  See,  to  be  restored  after  his  death  to 
the  house  of  Anjou :  an  engagement  which  it  was 
%asy  to  foresee  would  never  be  fulfilled. 

Boniface  VIII.  survived  this  pacification  only  JJy^?^, 
one  year ;  and  was  visited  in  the  miserable  termi-  f^  viii. 
nation  of  his  life  with  a  just  punishment  for  a 
carew  of  pride  and  worldly  ambition.  The  dis- 
affection which  two  cardinals  of  the  Colonna 
fiKnOy  betrayed  in  the  sacred  coll^;e  had  induced 
to  persecute  their  whole  hou&e  and  to  expel 
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than  by  treachery  and  by  anna  from  all  tiieir 
domains,  niilip  the  Fak  of  France — a  monster 
of  inhumanity  whose  subsequent  pioscription  of 
the  Temphurs  iias  doomed  his  memory  to  etemd 
opprobium-^-aiforded  an  asylmn  to  the  Cdonna 
from  enmity  to  Bom&de ;  and  this  act  widened 
the  breach  which  sereral  subjects  of  Mtercation 
had  afaready  occasioned  between  him  and  tbt 
pope,  notwithiEriandSng  Ae  attachment  of  the  lat- 
ter  t^  ihe  kindred  facmse  of  Anjou.  After  some 
outrageoos  pmoeediDgB  on  bodi  sides,  Fhflqp  pre- 
pared a  sigiud  vengeaitoe  against  the  pontiff  He 
secredy  dispatched  a  French  knight  with  one  of 
the  Colonna  and  scone  followns  into  Itdy  to 
Hie  person  of  Boniface,  and  pifobably  to 
him.  T^  conspirators  arriving  near  Anagni 
where  Boniftce  resided,  and  being  joined  by  tiie 
partialis  of  the  Cobmna,  surprised  the  papal 
pdMe  which  iiiey  hcdd  for  three  days.  But  wiSk 
thehr  leaders  hesitated  in  in«»eintiDn  on  the  firte 
of  Uieir  captive,  and  their  followers  were  piBiigiiy 
his  imm^u9e  treasures,  they  were  attadEed  and 
driven  from  the  palace  hy  the  papal  aSbeat&atL 
The  pope  was  thus  r^scnal,  but  only  committed 
his  person  to  the  protection  of  the  Orsim^  tistf 
rivals  of  the  Colonna,  to  find  himself  still  a  pri- 
soner. Indignation  at  tile  first  outrage,  aekiBg 
upon  an  aged  fitwne  and  a  haughty  temper,  had 
destroyed  his  health  and  imsettled  his  reaam; 
1803  and  the  fresh  aggravation  of  iwtdt  tteew  him  iato 
a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  insanity  in  winch  he  died. 
Charies  II.  of  Naples,  a  less  unamiafale  diaraoter. 
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ttrminftted  hk  days  more  iM^pily.  THe  latt^ears 
of  hh  rdgn  were  laudably  devoted  to  repair  tlie 
evib  of  a  long  war ;  and  he  closed  Ub  life  in  tranr 
qiuBity ;  Iteving  his  riyal  Frederic  of  Sicily  to  ^^^^ 
fiurvive  liim  for  joaany  jeam  and  to  renew  the 
same  eonteBt  with  his  son. 

After  tike  viol^it  end  of  Bonifiice  VIIL  the 
papal  chair  was  possessed  for  a  short  time  only 
by  Benedict  XL;  for  this  pontiff,  a  man  of 
tidents  and  virtue,  had  no  sooner  attempted  to 
free  himself  from  the  thraldom  in  which  the 
<»rdindfl  and  Roman  nobles  designed  to  retaiil 
bim,^  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  resent  the 
outrage  which  the  king  of  France  had  offered 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  person  of  Boni&ce,  than 
1^  was  carried  off  by  poison.  Philip  the  Fair,  1304 
whose  character  has  tbrown  probability  on  the 
accusation,  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  writer  to 
have  bribed  two  cardinals  to  the  commission  of 
this  crime :  he  certainly  reaped  every  advantage 
from  its  success.  The  death  of  Braedict  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  event  which  long 
f^adeced  hhn  the  real  mover  of  the  mighty  ei^^e 
of  papal  authority :  I  mean  the  removal  of  the  Trtuiaiioii 
popedom  to  Lyons  and  afterwards  to  Avignon.  <i<»to 
TUb  remaikable  occurr^ce  ia  erdeaiastical  his-  "^^^^ 
tory  had  probably  been  in  a  great  measure  pre* 
fated  by  the  long  and  intimate  connection  of  the 
Holy  See  with  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  influence 
#f  tike  Angevin  {arinces  had  introduced  into  the 
jMKired  eoBege  many  cardinals  who  were  Frendd- 
men  by  bMh;  and  on  the  death <J Benedict  there 

u2 
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was  a  strong  French  party  in  the  condave  aitir^ 
deyoted  to  Philip.  The  interest  of  the  Cokmna 
was  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  but  the  opposite 
fiaction  were  notwithstanding  so  nearly  equal  in 
numbers  that,  after  a  long  struggle  in  which  nd- 
ther  could  command  a  sufficient  majority  for  the 
cardinal  of  their  choice,  it  was  solemnly  agreed 
that  the  tiara  should  be  bestowed  on  some  foreign 
prelate  out  of  the  pale  of  the  college,  that  one 
party  should  name  three  individuals,  and  that  the 
other  should  select  a  pope  from  among  them. 
The  anti-French  party,  preferring  the  right  of 
primary  nomination,  carefully  chose  three  prelates, 
aU  of  them  French,  yet  all  declared  and  violait 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.  Yet  this  answered 
the  object  of  Philip ;  his  partizans  immediatdy 
dispatched  to  him  the  list  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  king, 
hastening  into  Gascony  and  convincing  this  enemy 
in  a  secret  interview  that  he  could  seat  him  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  easUy  purchased  his  friend- 
ship and  gratitude.  The  archbishop  readily  swrae 
to  the  conditions  required  by  the  king  as  the  price 
of  his  elevation,  and  the  creatures  of  Philip  were 
then  instructed  to  declare  him  elected.  The  anti- 
French  party  anticipated  a  leader  in  the  new 
pope,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  V.^  bat 
they  were  thunderstruck  when  they  found  him 
the  tool  of  Philip.  Whether  terrified  by  the  fiite 
of  his  predecessors,  or  influenced  by  the  Frendi 
king,  Clement  resolved  never  to  cross  the  Alps, 
and  astonished  Christendom  by  a  summons  to  Ae 
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cardinals  to  attend  his  corotiation  at  Lyons.  They  CHAP. 
could  not  refuse  obedience,  the  ceremony  was      1^* 

PART  II. 

performed  in  that  city,  and  thus  commenced  a  ^^^...i^ 
separation  of  the  papal  court  from  the  proper  1305 
capital  of  its  see  which  was  to  endure  for  sixty 
years :  an  sera  distinguished  for  its  scandalous 
disorders  even  in  the  polluted  annals  of  the  pope- 
dom. The  reign  of  Clement  V^  was  a  worthy 
opening  for  this  disgraceful  period.  At  the  ex* 
pense  of  every  other  duty,  that  pope  evinced  bet* 
ter  faith  to  his  patron  than  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  the  iniquitous  nature  of  their  con* 
nection,  for  he  stricdy  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
of  their  simoniacal  bargain.  He  absolved  the 
king  from  all  censure  for  his  conduct  towards 
Boniface  VIII. ;  he  filled  the  college  of  cardinals 
with  his  creatures;  he  suffered  him  to  plunder 
his  clergy ;  and  he  finally  sanctioned  and  promo*  1307 
ted  the  horrible  persecution  which  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  Philip  directed  against  the  innocent 
knights  of  the  Temple.  * 

In  relating  generally  the  transition  of  the  Lom*  ^^^f 
bard  cities  from  a  republican  independence  to  the  'IJJi^J^f 
government  of  signors  or  lords,  I  have  purposely  SJb'S^- 
abstained  from  distracting  the  reader  with  innu*  *^' 
merable  and  worthless  details  of  the  petty  wars 

*   Moratori  Annali,   A.  D.  Ecde8.)-*of  the  pontificate  of 

1285 — 1807.      Sismondi   has  Boniface  VIII.  and  of  the  in-» 

given  a  very  lucid  and  inte-  trigues    which    prepared    the 

resting  account, — taken  prin-  subsequent  trandation  of  the 

cqpally  firom  the  original  nar-  Holy  See  to  Avignon.     See 

rative  of  Villani  and  the  com-  his  24th  and  26th  Chapters^ 
pilation  of  Raynaldus  (Annales 
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which  occupied  these  ohscure  tyrants,  or  the  pettj 
revolations  which  precipitated  tlram  from  pow^: 
only  to  elevate  rivals  who  pursued  ihe  same  eareerj 
and  usuaOy  ^ared  the  same  &te.  From  the  real 
extinction  of  Uherty  m  Lombardy  in  the  midde 
of  ^e  thirteenth  century,  to  the  period  before  va^ 
I  have  no  fiurtiier  solicited  attention  to  this  part 
of  Italy  than  to  notice  the  contest  between  two 
rival  fiunilies  for  the  sovereignty  of  Ifilan ;  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  capital  of  Lombardy  passed 
from  one  master  to  another  may  convey  a  sfd* 
flcient  idea  of  the  alternate  changes  of  fortmie 
which  befel  less  cdebrated  usurpers  and  inferior 
cities. 
ITSSL  There  was  a  striking  shnilarity  in  the  history 
of  most  of  the  numerous  despotisms  of  BOTthem 
Italy.  The  turbulent  and  artful  demagogue,  flat- 
tering the  passions  of  the  multitude,  or  puttmg 
himself  forward  as  the  chief  of  a  fieu^tion,  first 
raised  himself  by  the  afi^ion  of  the  people  a 
the  preponderance  of  his  party  to  the  soverdlgD 
command.  The  solemn  decree  of  the  council  of 
government  or  of  the  assembled  citizais  was  id 
every  instance  carefrdly  obtained  to  sanction  Us 
Novation.  The  signiory  of  the  state  was  ass^ed 
to  him,  sometimes  for  life,  Mmetimes  for  a  Umitod 
period  only.  All  the  forms  of  a  republic  were 
still  preserved,  its  magistrates,  its  councils,  its 
popular  assemblies ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  was  acknowlec^ed  with  outward  respect 
while  their  real  liberties  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Thus  the  progress  of  the  signor  gradually  accde- 


nted  front  a  cautious  aad  measured  exerc&e  <^  chap. 
authority  to  the  undiagaised  assertkin  of  unlimited  ^^- 
aud  bereditftry  power^  aud  &Qm  the  t^uperate  a«d  l^^^^ 
cmicfljirtiiig  use  of  that  power  to  the  wantonness 
and  atrocities  qi  a  cruel  despotism.  But  neither 
the  protection  of  mercenary  troops  qcht  the  uncer- 
tain fidelity  of  interested  adher^ts  could  give  se* 
curity  to  the  seat  of  the  tjrrant ;  the  open  hostility 
of  exiled  enenaes  constantly  threatened  his  de- 
atracticm;  secret  treachery  among  his  party  or 
eyen  his  rdatives  watched  the  ready  moment  of 
papular  hatred  to  hurl  him  firom  his  throne* 
Sometimes  the  gates  were  betrayed  to  the  banish- 
ed leader  of  a  taction  who  cleared  the  streets  and 
Tode  the  city^  as  it  was  termed,*  with  his  gens- 
d'aimerie,  smnetimes  domestic  treason  excited  a 
sedition  within  the  walls ;  and  the  cry  of  the  con^ 
8]^iators  was  still  the  same^  Popalo !  Papohl  for 
^e  people  I — ^the  watchword  of  democracy.  The 
atizens  rose  at  the  prostituted  signal  of  liberty  to 
shake  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  tyrant : — 
and  immediately  to  surrender  their  happiness  and 
freedom  to  another  and  often  a  more  ferocious 
master. 

About  th^  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Nomtoiu 
there  were  ahnost  as  many  signers  in  northern  p^"" 
Italy,  as  th«e  had  been  free  cities.     Alberto  ^^^'"^ 
Sootto  ruled  over  Placentiay  Albuino  deOa  Scala 
over  Verona^  Biceiardo  di  Camino  at  Rovigo, 
Maffmde'Maggi  at  Brescia;  the  lords  of  Correg* 

*  Cone  la  citt»»Vtllan]»  pasami. 
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CHAP,  gio  were  masters  of  Parma,  the  Passerini  of  Mtti^ 
^^'  tua,  the  Ghiberti  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  Ae 
^^^  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  the  Brusati  of  Novara ;  while 
the  house  of  Cavalcabo  governed  at  Cremona  and 
that  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  though  in  the  vicissitades 
of  Italian  politics  that  city  was  shortly  to  be 
wrested  from  them  for  a  few  years.  Bolc^^  and 
Padua  alone  were  free :  but  the  latter  republic  at 
length  fell  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Carrara.  In 
Piedmont  two  sovereigns  of  hereditary  dominions 
had,  hite  in  the  thirteenth  century,  acquired  pos- 
session  of  many  of  the  free  cities ;  these  were  tiie 
counts  of  Savoy  and  the  marquisses  of  Montfemt; 
but  both  these  ancient  and  princely  houses  exp^ 
rienced  the  same  reverses  as  were  common  to 
more  ephemeral  tyrants.  Falling  into  the  handi^ 
of  the  citizens  who  had  risen  against  their  despo* 
tic  authority,  both  Boni£EU^e  of  Savoy  in  1263, 
and  William  of  Montferrat  in  1292,  were  enclosed 
in  cages  of  iron  and  ended  their  days  in  captivity. 
Power  and  Vcry  fcw  of  thosc  Lombard  usurpers  were  d» 
UMt^[  ^  tined  to  found  a  lasting  grandeur  for  their  feunilies; 
'^"^  and  their  power  was  eclipsed,  at  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  superior  and  more 
extensive  domination  of  Matteo  Yisconti,  the  lord 
of  Milan.  Since  his  succession  to  his  uncle  Ike 
archbishop  Otho,  Matteo  had  pursued  a  course  of 
unceasing  ambition  and  prosperity ;  he  had  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  province  of  Montferrati 
and  his  matrimonial  connection  with  Albuino  Mb 
Scala  and  the  marquis  Azzo  VIII.  of  Este  seined 
to  connect  his  security  with  theirs.     But  the 
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jealous  animosity  of  Alberto  Scotto  proved  more^  CHAP, 

dangerous  to  him  than  these  alliances  were  benefi-  ^^* 

ciaL  The  people  of  Milan  were  weary  of  his  t3rranny,  '^**  "* 


and  Alberto  forming  a  league  amoi^  the  Lombard 
signors  of  the  second  order  in  &vor  of  the  exiled 
Torriani^  succeeded  in  exciting  a  rebellion  among 
the  Milanese,  and  in  effecting  the  downfall  of 
Bfatteo.  Expelled  from  the  capital  of  Lombardy 
the  chief  of  the  Visconti  gave  place  to  the  rival 
fiunily  della  Torre,  who  resumed  their  power  after 
twenty  years  of  proscription ;  and  the  Milanese, 
conceaUng  their  slavery  under  the  flimsy  veil  of 
popular  suffirage,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  1302 
win  of  Guido  della  Torre.  * 

Such  continued  the  state  of  Lombardy,  when  enmth  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  meditated  entrance  of  an  ittP/for'" 
emperor  into  Italy  engaged  the  anxious  attention  «ath^S^ 
and  enlivened  the  projects  of  aU  parties.    For 
nearly  sixty  years  no  German  prince  had  descended 
from  the  Alps  to  assert  the  imperial  authority  in 
Italy;  and,  immediately  after  the  extinction  of 
the  Swabian  fiEmiily,  the  Ghibelins,  the  natural 
adherents  of  the  empire,  had  been  almost  every 
where  overpowered  and  proscribed.    Yet  in  the 
long  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Frederic  II.,  and  notwithrtanding  the  triumph  of 
the  Guelf  party,  the  imperial  prerogatives  were 

*   I  am  indebted  for  this  tedious  Lombard  chronicles  of 

▼iew  of  Lombardy  at  the  open-  this  period   (in  Script.  Rer. 

ii^  of  the  fourteenth  century  ItaL)  into  a  general  summary 

principally  to  Sismondi,  who  in  his  S6th  Chapter. 
has  very  ably  condensed  the 
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80  fiyr  tfoni  lumng  ftlten  iate  oblinQQ»  or  giovii 
ioto  contempt  among  tbo  ItaBmB,  diat  the  men 
inflttOBcse  of  a  migiilar  change  in  pnhlic  cqpfaufia 
bad  dtevatedthrat  in  imaginatjon  above  dl  fosnim 
pretensions^  and  swept  away  tbe  faarriefss  wUdi 
the  resistance  of  ages  had  raised  against  thai 
eoLerdse.  ThereTival  of  ancient  letters  in  afl  titt 
Italian  nniyenuties  bad  sil^itly  produced  tkb 
strange  revolution.  An  extravagant  respect  fa 
antiquity  was  the  diaiacteristic  of  afl  tbe  kaoNd 
Italians  oi  the  times,  but  tbe  lawyers  and  jorii- 
consults  in  particular  were  blinded  with  veBOir 
tion  for  the  Pandects  and  C!ode  of  Justinian,  thor 
fSEivorite  studies.  The  arbitrary  principles  ot  Ikt 
Roman  civil  law  were  universaBy  disseonnated 
and  implicitly  recognised ;  the  despotic  righte  «f 
the  Roman  emper<»s  had  been  proclaimed  in  Ite 
spirit  of  tiieir  decrees ;  and  tbe  omdusion  mi 
easy  which  transferred  tbe  exclusive  and  as- 
limited  supremacy  of  the  Csesars  to  sovneigni 
who^  though  elected  by  a  tew  foreign  prinoo^ 
were  supposed  to  inherit  their  dominion  over  tki 
world.  Thus  the  German  empevors  gained  lai- 
nitely  more  in  their  absence  ftom  Italy  than  te 
courage,  the  ability  and  the  great  poww  of  Fro- 
deric  Barbarossa,  the  Italian  possession,  ^  na- 
merous  partisans,  and  even  the  virtues  of  Ui 
grandson,  had  ever  been  able  to  extort  from  their 
subjects. 
in.  empe.  Tbis  tbcory  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience 
vn.  ^^  was  most  prevalent  in  Itdy,  when  Henry  cooDt 
1308    of  Luxembourg,  whose  election  to  tbe  iaxfend 
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throne  had  been  confinned  by  Clemraifc  V^  pare-  CHAP, 

pared  to  require  it  in  {nractice.    The  hereditary  ^^^ 
possessions  of  Henry  VIL — a  prince  whose  supe* 


rior  ^ents  and  conrage  were  accompanied  by 
several  amiable  qualities — ^were  too  small  to  admit 
qS  his  exerting  mnch  real  authority  over  the  Ger- 
man princes,  though  he  obtained  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  for  his  son ;  and  he  prudently  resolved 
to  seek  a  mcHre  promising  scene  of  ambition  and 
glory  in  Italy.  At  the  head  of  a  lew  German  ^tenitaiy. 
cavalry,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  two  years  after  his 
dection,  and  his  appeannce  in  Lombardy  imme* 
diately  created  a  striking  thcmgh  transient  change 
in  the  aspect  of  almost  all  Italy.  His  court  be- 
come instantly  crowded  with  the  ambassadors  of 
the  different  states  and  with  exiles  from  every 
quarter ;  while  almost  all  the  Lconbard  s%nors 
attended  him  in  perscm  in  the  hope  of  gaining, 
by  devotion  and  services,  his  confirmation  of  their 
dignttie&  Henry  received  the  whole  of  these 
envoys  and  suitors  with  the  same  affisibiHty  and 
&vor,  and  without  the  slightest  distinction  of 
party ;  and  publidly  announced  his  intention  of 
pacifying  the  facdons  of  Italy.  But  he  declared 
to  the  Lombard  signers  that  their  powers  were 
iOegal  and  must  be  surrendered,  and  these 
usurpers,  aware  that  the  hatred  with  which  they 
had  generally  inspired  their  countrymen  would 
second  the  intentions  of  the  emperor,  endeavoured 
to  resign  their  pretensions  with  a  good  grace. 
They  were  rewarded  for  their  submission  by 
Henry  with  fiefs  and  titles  of  nobility ;  the  Guelf 
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and  Ghibelin  exfles  were  indiscriminatdy  restored 
to  their  homes ;  and  imperial  vicars  were  quietlj 
admitted  to  govern  all  the  cities.  In  two  m- 
stances  only  was  any  hesitation  evinced  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  emperor.  Guide  deik 
Torre,  the  lord  of  Milan,  at  first  displayed  some 
disposition  to  resist ;  but  the  approach  of  Henry 
was  hailed  with  open  rejoicings  by  the  Milanese, 
and  their  tyrant,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  d^^ 
tion,  made  his  submission ;  his  rivals  the  Visconti 
returned  to  the  city  in  the  capacity  of  private 
citizens ;  and  the  Torriani  remained  within  the 
walls  in  the  same  condition.  The  refusal  of 
Albuino  della  Scala  to  admit  the  Guel&  into 
Verona  was  more  successful ;  and  either  the  re- 
moteness and  strength  of  that  city,  or  &vor  to- 
wards a  zealous  partizan  of  the  empire,  made 
Henry  overlook  a  solitary  act  of  disobediaica 
The  deputies  of  all  the  cities  of  northern  Italy, 
except  Venice  and  Genoa  *,  flocked  to  Milan  to 


*  These  maritime  republics 
displayed  their  usual  spirit  of 
proud  independence  upon  this 
occasion.  "  All  the  deputies/' 
says  the  bishop  of  Botronto, 
one  of  the  courtiers  who  at- 
tended Henry  in  his  Italian  ex- 
pedition, "  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  except  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians,  and  they  said  a 
great  many  things  to  excuse 
themsdves  which  I  do  not  re- 
member  further  than  that  they 
came  to  this  point,  that  pre- 


tending to  belong  neither  to 
church  nor  empire^  to  land  nor 
ocean,  they  did  not  choose  to 
swear  at  all." — Nicolai  Botms- 
tinensis  episc  Henrici  VII. 
Iter  Italicum  (in  Script.  Bff. 
Ital.)  vol.  ix.  p.  895. 

The  resolution,  however,  of 
the  Genoese  was  lowered  bjf 
the  intestine  troubles  which  i^ 
tated  their  republic  at  this  junc- 
ture ;  and  when  Henry  sftc^ 
wards  approached  tiidr  d^ 
they  were  not  only  prevented 
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swear  fealty  to  the  emperor^  and  he  received  in  CHAP, 
that  city  the  iron  crown  of  Lomhardy.  ^^' 

The  tranquillity  which  Henry  VIL  had  laboured  w^v^ 
to  effect  in  Lombardy  by  the  deposition  of  the  buriMb^t 
petty  tyrants  of  that  great  province^  and  by  a  ^^311 
laudable  impartiality  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins,  was  too  shortly  disturbed  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  necessities.  His  poverty 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  German  adventurers  who 
had  attended  his  standard^  and  whose  services  he 
had  no  means  of  repaying,  obliged  him  to  demand 
large  contributions  that  disgusted  the  people,  and 
every  where  converted  the  acclamations  with 
which  they  had  welcomed  their  deliverer  into 
murmurs  and  open  discontent.  The  dissensions, 
too,  to  which  Italy  had  so  long  been  a  prey  were 
incurable  by  any  effort  of  conciliation.  The  Tor- 
riani  and  Guelf  faction  of  Milan  were  the  first  to 
instigate  the  populace  to  an  insurrection  against 
the  emperor ;  and  aU  the  Lombard  cities  where 
the  same  party  preponderated  imitated  their  ex- 
ample. By  the  aid  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Ghi- 
bdins,  the  sedition  at  Milan  was  quelled;  the 
Torriani  and  their  adherents  were  expelled ;  and 
thus  the  power  of  Matteo  Visconti  was  in  fact 
re-established.  But  it  was  only  by  force  of  arms 
that  the  Guel&  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy  were 
temporarily  subdued,  and  Brescia  in  particular 
cost  Henry  a  long  siege  before  it  surrendered. 


by  thdr  diatmion  firom  oppos*  the  states  and  aided  him  with 
ing  his  entrance,  hut  even  gave  money  and  forces  against  the 
fann  an  absolute  aathority  over     Guelf  league. 
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CHAP.   The  fiiir  fitund  of  the  emperor  waB  d0aded  it 
I^'     these  transactioiifl  bj  more  than  one  act  of  b* 
justice  and  cruelty,  aad  he  had  no  wouer  qutted 


Lombardj  than  the  Guelf  cities  revolfted  agam, 
while  h^  found  central  Italy  filled  with  enmmes. 
Gaeifieagae  Thc  rcsolution  wludb  the  emperoir  had  ex- 
vS^tm^^  pressed  on  entering  Italy  to  pacify  her  h/cHm 
S^p^.*  had  anned  the  greatest  portion  of  Tuscany  agaiBit 
him.  The  Florentines  had  already  pff^Mutod  to 
adkaowledge  his  authority,  when  the  prcjirito 
whidi  &vored  the  imperial  pretensions  weie 
oyerbome  by  hatred  of  the  exiles  whose  restoit- 
tion  must  be  the  coiksequence  of  submtssiaii  to 
his  orders.  They  immediatdiy  bestirred  tbeo- 
sdves  to  form  a  Guelf  league  against  lam,  mi 
^xtaided  the  ramifications  of  their  policy  tlm)i]|^ 
out  the  peninsula  and  eren  beyond  tt$  liflo^ 
Thus  the  signiwy  of  a  mercantile  r^ublic,  al- 
ways yarying  in  its  members  yet  still  unchai^ 
in  its  designs,  conceired,  perhaps  for  the  to 
tim^  that  idea  of  the  balance  of  powar  which  to 
become  the  regulating  principle  of  Europos 
pontics.  Florence  Was  the  centre  and  the  gMi 
mover  of  a  Guelf  confederation  which  eaiimtA 
not  only  the  Tuscan  ctties  of  her  party,  butthoie 
^  Lcmibwdy  also,  the  Orsini  aad  th^  fiMstioBm 
Rcmie,  md  Robert  kii^  of  Naples;  wMe  the  iafti- 
ence  of  France  and  of  the  jpn^pal  court  of  Ayigaaa 
was  obtained  for  the  sanM  cause.  On  the  other 
hand  Frederic  king  of  Sicily,  the  republic  of  Pisi, 
the  Colonna  at  Rome,  Cane  della  Scala,  now  the 
lord  of  Verona,  the  Visconti  at  Milan,  and  tk 
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Glribdib  cittes  of  Lombordy  sMed  with  the  em- 
perof .  Eyincmg  that  defect  of  military  yalour 
wUdi  was  erer  afterwardB  strangely  cMfdrined 
with  a  courageous  spirit  of  independence^  Flo- 
roice  mainly  depended  in  this  war  finr  her  security 
upon  bands  of  those  meroeaaries  whom  we  shall 
hereafter  find,  under  tiie  too  odebrated  name  ct 
eomhitieri,,^  lasting  scourge  of  Italy ;  and  she 
solemnly  bestowed  a  temporary  dictatorship  upcoi 
Bobert  of  Naples  in  the  anticipation  x)f  Ins  assist* 
aace.  Yet,  when  the  empearor  was  at  her  gates>  1312 
her  firmness  continued  undaunted;  and  Henry 
was  compiled  to  tuiii  adde  from  her  walls. 

The  eo^erQir  who  had  entered  Italy  in  the  hope  cihiMifi. 
ef  asserting  an  unlimited  authority  which  was  •cMtjoi 
fii¥«red  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  as  it  would    ^^' 


appear,  with  tiie  intenticm  of  exercising  his  power 
to  promote  the  public  happinesis^  now  found  him^ 
sdf  hHYolved  in  a  danga^ous  coiri;est  from  which 
his  small  resources  could  scftrcdy  extricate  him 
with  honor.  Thegreater  p»t  of  Italy  had  ahready 
leagued  against  Um^  and  the  doubtful  adherence 
ef  a  few  Ghibdin  c^ies  and  lords  was  hardly  a 
Gounterpdse  i^ainst  the  union  and  strength  of 
bisenemies.  The  raiargy  of  his  p«sonal  character 
howevear  well  fitted  him  for  the  encountw  with 
difficult  and  even  adverse  circumstances.  He 
obtained  some  considerable  succours  from  Ger- 
many, roused  his  Italian  partisans  to  vigorous 
exertions,  and,  in  the  year  following  his  appear- 
ance before  Florence,  had  assembled  a  formidable 
army.    A  general  war  was  now  kindled  through^ 
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CHAP,   out  Italy,  and  every  prognostic  indicated  At 
'^'      maturity  of  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  when 
his  sudden  death  completely  changed  the  poBtoK 


Hiidemth.   of  Italian  affiurs.  ♦ 

1313 

Robert  While  the  unexpected  death  of  Henry  VII.  de- 

puf/Hu'  prived  the  GMbelin  party  of  its  leader,  andlong 
Sdiw^'"'  wars  between  rival  candidates  finr  the  successkm 
^i!^?  to  the  German  throne  phM^  the  imperial  autto- 
rity  over  Italy  in  abeyance,  Kob»t  king  of  Na^ 
the  chief  of  the  Guelf  party,  the  possessor  of  Pro- 
vence, and  the  favorite  of  the  church,  b^^an  to 
iaspire  to  the  general  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Ife 
had  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Pro- 
1309  vence  on  the  death  of  his  &ther  Charles  II.  in 
opposition  to  the  recognized  laws  of  inheritanoa 
His  elder  brother  Charles  Martel,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Hungary,  had  been  called  to  tte 
throne  of  that  kingdom  and  had  died  before  \m 
lather.  His  son,  Carobert,  the  reigning  king  of 
Hungary,  on  the  death  of  his  gruid&ther  Charies 
IL  asserted  his  just  rights  to  all  the  domraions  of 
that  monarch ;  but  Robert,  hastening  to  Avignon, 
whither  Clement  V.  had  now  removed  his  ccnfft, 
obtained  from  the  pope,  as  feudal  supmor  of  Ik 
royal  fief  of  Naples,  a  sentence  which  set  asKle 
the  claims  of  his  nephew  in  his  own  &vor.  The 
king  of  Hungary  did  not  seriously  attempt  to 

*  Villani,  bb.  Tiii.  and  ix.  cum"  of  the  bishop  of  BoCsufeB 

passim.  Sismondiy  c.  27.   But  (cited  in  the  last  note)  whid  I 

I  have  found  the  fullest  ac-  see  that  Sismondi  has  frequent- 

count  of   the   expedition    of  ly  consulted. 
Henry  VII.  in  the  « Iter  Icidi- 
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opqpose  this  decision,  and  Robert,  a  prince  of  wis*  ctlAP, 
dom  and  address,  though  devoid  of  military  talents,  ^^- 
Boon  extended  his  ambitious  views  bejond  the  v^^^v*^!^ 
kingdom  over  which  he  feigned  undisturbed. 
Naturally  inimical  to  the  imperial  pretencdons,  we 
have  seen  him  joining  the  Guelf  league  against 
Henry  VII. ;  and  the  death  of  that  emperor  left 
him  every  opportunity  both  to  attempt  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Ghibelin  states,  and  to  convert  hit 
alliance  with  the  Guelfe  into  the  relation  of  sove* 
reign  and  subject  He  would  probably  have  rear 
ILeed  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  to  their  fullest 
extent,  if  the  extraordinary  talents  and  energetic 
character  of  several  of  the  leaders,  who  started  up 
at  this  crisis  from  the  GUbelin  ranks,  had  not 
retrieved  the  state  of  disorganization  and  weak-* 
ness  into  which  that  fiiurtion  was  thrown  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor* 

It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  storm  first  broke  wu-be- 

"f  tween  the 

over  the  Ghibelins  after  the  loss  of  their  imperial  ^fiP*.*^. 
chief,  and  that  the  first  ray  of  success  unexpect-*  TaeoaDj. 
edly  beamed  on  their  cause.  Florence  and  the 
othMcr  Guelf  cities  of  the  province  were  no  sooner 
d^vered  from  the  fear  of  Henry  VIL,  than  they 
prepared  to  wreak  their  vengeance  against  Pisa 
for  the  succours  which  she  Jiad  furnished  to  the 
^nperor.  But  that  republic,  in  consternation  at 
her  danger,  had  taken  into  pay  a  thousand  Ger* 
man  cavalry,  the  only  part  of  the  imperial  army 
which  could  be  prevaUed  upon  to  remain  in  Italy, 
and  had  chosen  for  her  general  Ugucdone  della, 
F^^ggiuol^,  a  celebrated  Ghibelin  captain.    The 

VOL.  I.  X 
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ability  of  tliis  oomniaiider,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  the  Pisans,  turned  the  tide  of 
fortune  and  rendered  the  republic  formidable  to 
her  enemies ;  who  displayed  on  the  contnury  an 
absolute  want  of  energy  and  skill  in  the  use  d 
their  great  superiority  of  resources.  Ugucdene 
was  every  where  victorious ;  and  the  Flcnrentines 
who  were  dkmayed  at  his  successes^  and  king 
Robert  who  wanted  to  gain  time  to  attack  tlie 
Ghibelins  in  other  quarters,  ^ropmed  peace  to  the 
Pbans.  The  oSkr  was  on  the  point  df  acc^tanoe 
when  Uguocione,  foreseeing  the  loss  ^  occupatioii 
to  himself,  raised  a  sedition  in  Pisa  to  oppose  tlM 
pacification,  overawed  the  coundl  of  gov^mni^ 
and  acquired  for  a  time  a  tyrannkal  infiuence  o?a 
the  state.  The  vigour  of  his  urms  reduced  the 
Guelf  people  of  Lucca  to  sue  for  peaoe ;  ^ 
were  compelled  to  restore  their  Ghibelin  exiles; 
and  then  Ugucdone,  fi>menting  the  dissuasions 
which  were  thus  created  within  the  waHs,  easty 
1314  subjected  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  flourialiiii^ 
cities  of  Tuseany  to  hm  sword. 

The  loss  of  so  valuable  an  ally  as  Lucca  alanaed 
the  Florentines  and  the  whole  Guelf  party,  aq^ 
actuated  than  to  serious  exertion.  King  Robert 
sent  two  of  his  brirthers  into  Tuscany  with  a  body 
of  gens^d'armerie ;  the  Florentines  and  ail  the 
Tuscan  Guel6  imiting  their  forces  to  thissoceour 
formed  a  large  army;  and  the  confederates  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  the  castle  of  Montecatini  whidi 
Uguccione  was  besieging.  After  concentrating 
idl  the  Ghibelin  strength  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
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great  captain  could  miliar  only  twenty-five  hun*  chaf. 
dred  heavily  aimed  cavaliers,  while  the  Guelft      ^^* 

PART  II* 

numbered  above  three  thousand ;  and  though  the  ^^^w 
historians  of  that  age  seldom  care  to  enumerate 
the  amount  of  an  infantry  which  was  despised^  we 
find  that  Uguccione  could  oppose  only  twenty  to 
above  fifty  thousmid  men  of  that  arm.  Yet  he 
gained  a  memorable  victory  near  Montecatini^  in  1315 
which  both  a  brother  and  a  nephew  of  the  king  of 
Naples  were  numbered  with  the  slain.  This  tri- 
imiph  rendered  Uguccione  more  formidable  than 
ever ;  but  his  tyranny  became  insupportable  both 
to  the  Pisims  and  Lucchese^  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  concert  in  both  cities ;  while  his  terriUe 
presence  repressed  insurrection  in  Lucca^  the  same 
spirit  broke  out  in  Pisa ;  while  he  hastened  his  re- 
turn to  the  latter  capital^  the  Lucchese  rose  be- 
hind him;  sod  excluded  from  both  places  and 
deserted  by  his  troops,  he  retired  to  the  court 
of  the  Scala  at  Verona.  So  Pisa  recovered  her  1316 
liberty,  bat  Lucca  was  less  fortunate  or  wise,  for 
her  citizens  mdy  transferred  the  power  which 
Uguccione  had  usurped  to  the  diief  of  the  Ghibe- 
lins,  CaslTUCcio  Castracani  degl*  Interminelli,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Italian  history. 
This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  destined  to  RUeorcas- 

^  •  tinocio  Cm- 

triumph  through  a  brffliant  career  of  succeaiful  trMui. 

*  ^^  -  prince  of 

anbition,  had  ^rly  in  life  shared  the  common  fate  L«cct. 
of  exile  with  the  White  Guelfe  or  Ghibeliiis  of 
Lw;ca.    Passing  ten  years  of  banishment,  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  Ghibelin  cities  of  Lombardy, 
he  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  arms  under 

x2 
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CHAP,  the  best  generals  of  the  age.    His  valour  and 
IV.      military  talents,  which  were  of  the  highest  order, 
were  seconded  bj  the  arts  of  profound  dissimula- 


tion and  unscrupulous  policy;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  returned  to  Lucca  with  the  Ghibelin  exiles^ 
who  were  restored  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  with 
Pisa,  than  he  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  state. 
His  skill  and  courage  mainly  contributed  to  the 
subsequent  victory  of  Montecatini  and  endeared 
him  to  the  Lucchese ;  his  influence  and  intrigues 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Uguccione  and  caused  his 
imprisonment ;  and  the  insurrection  which  deli- 
vered Lucca  from  that  chief,  liberated  Castrucdo 
from  chains  and  impending  death  to  sovere^ 
command.    Chosen  annual  captain  of  the  peofJe 
at  three  successive  elections,  he  at  length  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  senate 
1320    and  citizens  for  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
signor.    By  a  rigid  public  economy,  and  by  ani- 
mating the  military  spirit  of  the  peasantry  who 
inhabited  the  mountainous  district  of  Lucca,  he 
had  already  husbanded  the  resources  of  that  com- 
mercial city,  formed  numerous  bands  of  exceDeot 
troops,  and  exal^  the  power  and  reputation  of 
his  state.    Passionately  beloved  by  his  scddiery, 
whose  affections  he  knew  how  to  gain  while  he 
strictly  enforced  their  obedience,  and  respected 
and  feared  by  the  people  whom  he  governed  with- 
out oppression,  his  acquisition  of  the  signiwy  was 
but  the  preparation  for  future  grandeur.    Under 
his  government  Lucca  enjoyed  repose  for  some 
years ;  for  she  had,  together  with  Pisa,  concluded 
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a  peaee>  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Uguccione,  CHAP, 
both  with  Florence,  and  with  Robert  king  of     ^^' 

PART  II 

Naples.    This  monarch,  after  the  disastrous  issue  >^vO 
of  the  battle  of  Montecatini,  had  found  sufficient 
employment  for  his  arms  in  other  parts  of  Italy  to 
increase  his  desire  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
in  Tuscany. 

During  these  transactions  in  Tuscany,  the  Lorn-  Hottiuaet 
bard  plains  were  still  desolated  by  incessant  and  ^j.  'snc- 
unsparing  warfare.  The  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  Qt^^SoB.  * 
king  were  mainly  directed  to  crush  Matteo  Vis- 
conti  and  the  Ghibelins  in  this  part  of  Italy ;  and 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  he 
poured  his  forces  from  Provence,  in  concert  with 
tiie  Lombard  Guelfs,  into  the  Milanese  territory. 
But  though  the  ^confederates  gained  a  battle  in 
the  first  campaign  it  produced  little  fruits ;  the 
foHowing  summer  passed  without  any  decisive 
event ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  Ghibelins  obtained 
a  signal  advantage  by  the  utter  defeat  and  ruin  of 
the  Guelfe  of  Pavia.  That  city  fell  into  the  hands  1315 
of  Matteo  Visconti,  and  a  general  consternation 
seized  the  Guelf  cities.  Tortona  and  Alexandria 
submitted  to  the  conqueror  who  already  held 
Como,  Bergamo,  and  Placentia,  and  the  Ghibelin 
party  were  almost  every  where  triumphant  in 
Lombardy;  whfle  Cane  della  Scala,  the  lord  of 
Verona,  was  equally  successftil  against  the  Guelfe 
in  the  Trevisan  March. 

In  this  prosperous  state  of  the  Ghibelin  inte-  221!^ 
rests  the  domestic  feuds  of  Genoa  attracted  the 
tide  of  war  to  her  gates.     The  ambitious  rivalry 
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CHAP,  of  her  four  great  families  of  the  Grimaldi,  tfa« 
^^'  Fieschi>  the  Spinol^  and  the  Doria,  had  long 
agitated  the  bosom  of  the  republic ;  and  at  the 
period  before  us  the  two  former  who  headed  the 
Ouelf  party  had,  after  various  convulsions,  gained 
possession  of  the  government.  The  Spinola  and 
Dona  retiring  from  the  city  fortified  themselves 
in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Genoese  territory, 
and  immediately  invited  the  Ghibelin  chie6  of 
Lombardy  to  their  aid.  The  lords  of  Milaa  and 
Verona  promptly  complied  with  the  demand, 
and,  joined  by  the  exiles,  a  Ghibelin  army  mider 
Marco,  the  son  of  Matteo  Visconti,  advanced  into 
Liguria  and  laid  si^ge  to  the  capitaL  The  mleo 
of  Genoa  could  then  resort  in  their  terror  to  no 
other  protection  than  that  of  the  Neapolitan  king. 
Robert,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  republic  from  subjection  to  his  enemies,  has- 
tened by  sea  to  its  defence,  and  obtained  the 
abscdute  cession  of  the  Genoese  liberties  into  his 
hands  for  ten  years  as  the  price  of  his  services. 
The  presence  of  the  king  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  object  soon  rendered  the  siege  of  Genoa  the 
fdcus  of  Italian  hostility.  The  combatants  were 
mutu&Uy  reinforced  from  all  the  Guelf  and  Gfai- 
b^lin  states,  and  a  numerous  gaaoshd'armerie  was 
thub  concentrated  in  the  Ligurian  mountains, 
though  the  nature  of  the  country  prevented  that 
force  from  acting.  The  assembled  Guelft,  how- 
ever, were  more  numerous  than  their  assailants ; 
and,  after  the  possession  of  the  suburbs  and  out- 
works of  Genoa  had  been  obstinately  contested 
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during  ton  months,  the  Ghibelins  were  compelled  CHAP. 
to  raise  the  deire.     But  Robert  had  scarcdy     ^^* 
quitted  the  city  to  pass  into  Provence^  when  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
edles  with  aid  from  Lombardy  again  approached 
Genoa>  and  during  four  years  continued  a  war  of 
posts  in  its  vicinity.    But  neither  the  Lombard 
signors  nor  Robert  engaged  in  this  fruitless  con- 
test^ and  Lombardy  again  became  the  great  theatre 
of  war&re. 

Whfle  the  first  siege  of  Genoa  was  yet  in  pro- 
gress,  the  Ghibelin  prinoes  had  assembled  a  general 
diet  of  their  patty  to  give  consistency  to  their  alli« 
ance ;  and«  forming  a  solemn  league^  they  placed 
at  its  head  Cane  della  Scala^  whose  talents  and 
generous  qualities  had  procured  for  him  the  sir* 
name  of  the  Great  But  Matteo  Yisconti  was  in  crandev  of 
taxA  the  leading  sovereign  of  northern  Italy.  This  oo^tL 
wily  chieftain  had  profited  by  the  experience  of 
former  reverses  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
Milanese^  and  to  avoid  the  arrogance  which  had 
precipitated  him  from  power.  A  cautious  and 
consummate  actor  in  the  treacherous  politics  of 
the  age,  he  was  even  more  dangerous  in  negocia- 
tion  than  in  arms ;  and,  while  great  part  of  Ixnn* 
bardy  was  subjected  to  his  vigorous  and  tempe- 
rate sway,  his  four  sons,  who  were  all  numbered 
among  the  best  captains  of  Italy,  rendered  him 
implicit  obedience  and  contributed  by  their  ac- 
tivity and  talents  to  the  grandeur  of  their  house. 
Not  all  the  machinations  and  efforts  of  Robert 
king  of  Naples,  nor  of  his  creature  pope  John 
XXII.>  could  shake  the  power  of  Matteo  Visconti. 
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Clement  V.  had  died  *  in  1314,  and  John  XXIL, 
who  succeeded  him  after  a  vacancy  in  the  papal 
see  which  lasted  two  years,  and  who  had  con- 
eeiyed  a  blind  hatred  of  Matteo  Visconti,  not 
only  pursued  him  with  the  fiihninations  of  tbe 
church  and  the  arms  of  her  adherents,  but  insii* 
gated  two  invasions  of  Lombardy  from  Fraace 
and  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  his 


•  The  crimes  of  Clement  V, 
had  provoked  the  general  exe- 
cration of  his  times,  and  his 
atrocious  sacrifice  of  the  Tem- 
plars to  the  avarice  of  "  the 
monster  of  France"  was  scarce- 
ly regarded  with  more  horror 
than    his    iniq^tous'  sale    of 
diurch    benefices*      By    this 
scandalous  traffic,  besides  ac- 
cumulating immense  treasures, 
he  had  enriched  all  his  profli- 
gate relatives  and  dependants; 
and  the  story  of  his  death  may 
confirm  the  trite  maxim,  that 
there  are  no  ties  but  those  of 
interest   among   the   vicious. 
As  soon  as  he  had  breathed  his 
last,  his  whole  household  be- 
took themsdves  to  the  plunder 
of  his  palace.    Not  one  fieuth- 
ful  servant  was  found  to  watch 
by  his  remains  as  they  lay  in 
state;  and  the  tapers,  by  which 
the  fimeral  chamber  was  light- 
ed, setting  fire  to  the  bed,  the 
body  was  half  consumed  be- 
fore the  flames  were  discovered. 
But  so  completely  had  the  pa^ 
lace  been  sacked  of  its  ward- 
robe, that  no  better  covering 


than  an  old  cloak  was  left  to 
shroud  the  blackened  corpse  of 
the  ridiest  pope  that  had  ever 
governed  the  church. 

The  pious  Villani  gravely  ro- 
lates  an  anecdote  of  Clement  V. 
which,  as  Sismondi  obsem% 
is  at  least  curious  as  a  proof  of 
the  public  opinion  of  this  pon* 
tifil     On  the  death  of  hii  6- 
vorite  nephew,  a  cardiail,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  tbe 
fate  of  his  soul,  and  a  seakos 
chaplain  undertook  to  satiify 
his  master  by  permitting  a  fa- 
mous  magician   to   tran^oit 
him  to  the  other  world.    Oo 
his  return  firom  this  singular 
mission  he  reported  that  be 
had  seen  the  cardinal-nqphew 
suffering  the    punishment  of 
simony  in  a  palace  of  flames, 
and  devils  busily  construcdsg 
a  similar  mansion  beside  ik» 
which  they  informed  him  wai 
destined  for  the  pope  himself. 
His  Holiness,  says  Yilkni,  af^ 
ter  receiving  this  terrific  aa- 
nouncement  from  his  chi^lain 
was  never  seen  to  smile  again. 
Giov.  Villani,  b.  ix.  p.  471. 
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destruction^     At  the  persuasion  of  the   pope,  CMAP. 
Philip  of  Valo»,  son  of  that  Charles  who  had  for^     ^  v. 
merly  iqppeared  in  Italy  with  so  much  discredit,  vl^^^^ 
undertook   a  similar   expedition    under    papal 
auspices.    But  he  had  scarcely  entered  Lombardy    1320 
when  Qaleazzo  and  Marco  Visconti  enclosed  his 
army  between  the  Tesino  and  the  Po,  and,  partly 
by  tlie  dread  of  £sunine,  partly  by  tempting  his 
avarice  with  large  presents/ induced  him  to  a  dis* 
honorable  evacuation  of  Italy.    After  this  fiEulure 
tiie  pope  engaged  Frederic  d  Austria^  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  imperial  throne,  to  purchase 
his  &vor  by  a  like  diversion  in  support  of  the  Guelf    1322 
cause ;  but  Visconti  had  the  art  to  convince  Fre* 
deric  that  the  ruin  of  a  Ohibelin  chieftain  would 
in  advance  his  future  interests  in  Italy^  and  the 
German  prince  recalled  his  troops.    Matteo,  who 
had  attained  a  great  age,  survived  his  escape  from 
this  last  danger  no  more  than  a  month:  after 
passing  many  years  of  his  life  in  contempt  of 
spiritual  censures,  and  triumphing  over  the  tem- 
poral hostility  of  the  papal  party,  he  viewed  his 
approaching  end  with  terror,  and  died  while  en-  nii  death. 
deavouring  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  church* 

The  reinforcements  which  Florence  and  the  soeeeMetof 
Tuscan  Guelfi  sent  to  Philip  of  Valois  in  his  ex-  caatiMMu 
pedition  against  the  Ghibdins  of  Lombardy, 
afforded  Castruccio  Castracani  an  excuse  for  re^ 
commencing  hostilities  in  Tuscany.  He  had  not 
suffered  several  years  of  peace  to  elapse  without 
profiting  by  them  to  augment  his  resources  and 
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discipline  his  soldierjr ;  and^  under  pretence  of 
punishing  the  Florentines  for  their  infraction  of 
neutraUty,  he  broke  into  their  territory  with  fiie 

1322  and  sword^  and  possessed  himself  of  several  of 
their  castles.  But  his  views  in  the  prosecntka 
of  this  war  were  directed  to  more  important  ao* 
qnisitions ;  and,  notwitiistanding  his  alliance  widi 
FiBSL,  he  took  advantage  of  his  having  an  arnya 
the  field  to  make  a  treacherous  attempt  to  ior- 
prise  that  city,  while  her  noUe  and  popular  £m- 
Lns  were  combating  each  otiier  witfa^  the  wS. 
This  act  of  base  ingratitude  towards  a  state  whidi 
had  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  against  his 
enemies  met  with  no  success,  for  the  Pisans,  £h> 
getting  their  dksensions  at  his  approach,  easiiy 
held  their  gates  against  him.  Though  the  perfdy 
of  Castruccio  determined  Pisa  to  renounce  htf 
alliance  the  war  still  continued  in  Tuscany  ht 
three  years  without  any  decided  advantage.  Dur- 
ing that  period  however  the  Ghibelin  leader  ms 
weaving  his  toils  about  the  little  Guelf  city  of 
Pistoia,  a  member  of  the  Florentine  alliance; 
and  he  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  place  by 

1325    the  treasctt  of  a  demagogue  who  sold  the  signiory 

to  him. 

Danger  of       Tlus  acquisitiou,  wMch  was  highly  dangeroos 

udXriu.  to  Florence,  produced  such  alarm  in  that  r^nUic 
c«iG«eift.  ^}^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Y^^  ^^^  native  force  &r  tbe 

more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  80 
great  were  her  population  and  resources  thst 
besides  fifteen  hundred  French  cavalrvin  her  Wt 
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and  one  thoudtuid  Florentine  g^itlemen  who  CHAP, 
moimted  and  served  at  their  own  cost  as  men  at  ^^' 
arms,  she  maintained  fifteen  thousand  native  in-f 
fimtry ;  her  Guelf  allies  contributed  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  at  arms.  On  the  other  hand  though 
Castrucdo  at  last  took  a  foody  of  a  thousand 
gens*d'armerie  into  his  pay  under  Azzo  Visoonti, 
he  was  still  very  inferior  in  numbers;  but  his 
talents  more  than  compensated  for  the  disparity 
of  force.  During  the  whole  campaign  he  evinced 
the  skill  of  a  consummate  general ;  and  had  already 
filled  his  enemies  with  apprehenskm,  wh^i  both 
armies  drew  out  to  decide  the  event  of  €ke  war 
near  the  castle  of  Altopascio.  The  Florentine 
cavalry,  their  Guelf  allies,  and  their  mercenaries 
fled  almost  at  the  first  charge ;  and  though  the 
republican  infantry  made  as  vigorous  a  resistance 
as  was  possible  against  the  gens-d*armerie  of 
Castruccio,  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Florentine  general,  many  French  captains,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  distinction  were  taken 
prisoners;  the  whole  Florentine  territory  was 
ravaged  and  plundered ;  and  the  conquwor  ear^ 
ried  his  insults  to  the  gates  of  the  capitaL  Then 
returning  to  Lucca  with  an  immense  booty,  he 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  that  city  with  his 
datives  and  the  carrocdo  of  Florence  which  had 
fisdlen  into  his  hands. 

In  the  rum  yniddk  threatened  the  Guelf  party  in 
Tnscany,  the  Florentmes  had  reowurse  to  king 
Robert  of  Naples  with  entreaties  for  aid.  This 
monarch  after  remaining  in  Provence  for  several 
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years  in  iqpparent  insensibility  to  the  contintted 
misfortunes  of  his  alUes,  had  now  returned  by  sea 
to  Niqples;  but  he  would  only  yield  assistance  to 
Florence  upon  condition  that  his  absolute  ecmi- 
mand  over  the  republic,  which  had  expired  in 
1821,  should  be  renewed  for  ten  years  in  favor  of 
his  son  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  with  the  as- 
nexation  of  a  large  revenue.  The  Florentines, 
after  cautiously  stipulating  for  the  preservaticm  of 
their  liberties,  acceded  to  these  conditions,  and 

1326  Charles  arrived  in  Tuscany  with  a  body  of  two 
thousand  men  at  arms.  His  presence  placed  Fk>* 
rence  in  security  against  Castrucdo,  but,  instead 
of  attaching  that  chieftain,  he  employed  himsdf 
solely  in  extending  his  own  authority  over  the 
lesser  Guelf  cities.  While  he  was  thus  occupied 
a  new  storm  threatened  the  Guelf  party ;  and  tiie 
i^proach  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria 
animated  the  Ghibdins  to  increased  efforts  tat 
completing  the  ruin  of  their  opponents. 

rftK*'***^  After  a  long  contest  for  the  crown  of  Henry 
iv.^tbL-  ^^*f  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  triumphed  over  hb 
irimuito  rival  Frederic  of  Austria,  and  taken  him  prisoner 
at  the  sanguinary  batde  of  Muhldorf  in  lS2i 
Having  since  passed  five  years  in  confirming  hiB 
authority  in  Germany,  Louis  was  now  tempted  bf 
ambition  and  cupidity  to  undertake  an  expeditiim 

1327  into  Italy.  On  his  arrival  in  Lombardy  the  affiurs 
of  that  great  province  demanded  his  first  atten- 
tion. Crossing  the  Alpa  with  only  a  few  German 
horse,  he  was  immediately  joined  by  all  the  Gfai* 

princes,  and  receiv^  the  Lombard  crown 
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atMikn*    But  though  he  had  entered  Italy  as  the  chap. 
leader  of  the  Ghibelms,  his  j&rst  act  after  this  cere-     IV. 
mony  was  to  depose  the  great^t  chieftain  of  the  3^!^^ 
tsiction,  and  to  inflict  one  more  reverse  upon  the 
house  oi  V isconti.    The  history  of  that  fiunily  for 
the  few  jHreceding  years  will  afford  a  necessary 
explanation  of  this  vicissitude.    . 

Notwithstanding  the  great  power  of  Matteo 
y  isconti,  his  eldest  son  Galeazzo  did  not  find  the 
inheritance  which  he  had  bequeathed  an  easy  ac«  1322 
quisition.  By  the  disaffection  of  the  Milanese 
and  the  infidelity  of  the  German  condottieri  of 
MatteOy  Galeazzo  was  even  for  a  short  time  ex- 
pelled  firom  Milan ;  and  when  the  mercenaries  by 
declaring  again  for  him  established  his  power,  his 
destruction  was  threatened  by  a  formidable  Guelf 
anny  whidi  under  a  papal  legate  laid  siege  to 
Milan.  From  this  danger  he  was  delivered  by 
Louis  of  Bavaria  who,  sending  his  ambassadors 
for  the  first  time  into  Italy,  took  Galeazzo  under 
his  protection,  and  commanded  the  other  Ghibdin 
lords  in  the  imperial  name  to  relieve  the  Milanese 
signor«  The  legate  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
h^  army,  and  firom  that  p»iod  Galeazzo  gradu- 
ally r^^ained  the  poww  which  his  fiither  had  ac- 
€pared.  But  the  protection  which  the  emperor 
had  affi»ded  him  so  ezaspemted  pope  John  XXIL 
that  he  not  only  excommunicated  Louis,  but  de- 
clared him  incapable  of  ever  holding  the  imperial 
sceptre  The  continued  animosity  between  his 
protector  and  the  pope  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Galei^zo  Visconti  firom  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
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himself  with  the  court  of  Avignon.  The  dkcoverf 
of  his  secret  negoeiations  for  this  purpose  was  as- 
signed hy  Louis  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  as  a  reason 
for  depriving  him  of  his  states.  Corrupting  die 
leaders  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  Milanese  service, 
the  emperor  threw  Galeazzo  with  his  brothen 
and  sons  into  prison ;  and^  establishing  at  Mibtt 
Hie  vain  image  of  a  republic  under  an  imperial 
lieutenant^  he  extorted  enormous  contribotiQns 
from  the  citijsens* 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  deposition  of  lie 
greatest  Ghibelin  lord  of  Italy  occasioned  any  dis- 
pleasure  in  the  other  chieftains;  and  Louis,  after 
obtaining  a  large  grant  of  money  from  them,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  troops  which  they  nSbtded  tim 
into  Tuscany  on  his  maarch  to  EcMne^  where  he  n- 
tended  to  receive  the  imperii^  crown.  He  was 
welcomed  with  joy  by  the  signer  of  Lucca,  aad 
Hie  superior  genius  of  Castrucdo  at  once  acquired 
tiie  entire  Hscendant  over  the  weaker  mind  of 
Louis*  Ag»nst  the  united  forces  of  the  emperw 
and  of  Castniccio,  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  \k 
Guelf  army  cautiously  nudntained  themselves  on 
the  defensive ;  but  the  passage  of  Louis  ttooui^ 
Tuscany  was  attended  with  disastrous  ccmse- 
^lences  to  the  most  f«tnous  Ghibefin  city  of  that 
province.  Since  the  fetal  war  c^  Meknia,  Pte 
had  in  effect  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  stAte ;  lier 
gaSies  no  k)nger  appeared  on  the  waters,  her  t^ 
reign  comm^ce  rs^idly  dwindled  mto  extim^oa; 
md  of  the  dq^ndMicies  of  her  naval  powa*  tbe 
great  iidand  of  Sardinia  alone  remained  to  her. 
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Directing  her  attention  exclusively  to  continental  CHAP» 
affairs,  and  cheerfiilly  making  every  sacrifice  to  ^^* 
the  cause  which  she  had  espoused  for  ages,  she 
was  still  the  greatest  and  almost  the  OBiy  support 
of  the  Ghihelin  interests  in  Tuscany,  when  Cas-* 
tinccio  formed  his  treacherous  design  upon  bar 
liberty.  She  had  then  adopted  a  cautious  neu- 
trdity,  and  it  was  at  this  dangerous  crisis  in  her 
fortunes  that  she  was  called  upon  to  defend  the 
last  remnant  of  her  maritime  gramdeiir.  Though 
Bonifiu^  VIIL  had  mijustly  attached  the  investi^ 
tare  of  Sardinia  to  the  Aragonese  crown,  Jamea 
of  Aragon  made  no  attempt  against  Ihat  island ; 
but  his  son  AljAonso  now  invaded  it  with  a  for« 
nudable  armament^  and,  after  some  brave  but  inef- 
fectual efforts  whidi  only  exhausted  her  remainiag 
resources,  Pisa  was  compelled,  in  1825,  to  aban* 
don  it  to  his  government  In  the  decay  of  her 
fortunes  the  repuMic  bad  more  reason  than  ever 
to  dread  the  projects  of  Castruccio,  and  bia  aHi- 
ance  widi  the  eoxperot.  After  vainly  endeavour- 
iiig  to  purchase  ezemptioB  from  the  presence  of 
Louis,  she  closed  her  gates  against  his  forcei^ 
united  as  they  were  with  those  of  her  enemy. 
But  her  resistance  was  ineffectual,  and  after  en- 
during a  month's  siege  her  governors  were  com- 
pelled by  popular  chunour  to  submit  to  the  em- 
peror. She  thus  fell  in  reality  into  the  hands  of 
Castruccio,  who  shortly  established  his  absolute 
authority  over  her  capital  and  territory. 

After  extorting  a  heavy  contribution  from  the 
Pisans,  and  rewarding  the  services  of  Castruccio 
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by  erecting  the  state  of  Lucca  into  an  imperial 
duchy  in  his  favor,  the  rapacious  ^nperor  pur- 
sued his  much  to  Rome.  There  he  consumed  m 
the  frivolous  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  establish  an  antipope,  the 
time  which  he  might  have  employed,  with  the 
fwces  at  his  conmiand  and  in  conjunction  with 
Frederic  king  ci  Sicily,  in  crushing  for  ever  tiie 
power  of  Robert  of  Naples  and  of  all  the  Gudfi 
of  Italy,  who  depended  on  that  monarch.  Bat 
while  he  slumbered,  his  great  adherent  Castmcdo 
was  recalled  by  the  hostility  of  the  Florentines 
into  Tuscany,  where  he  drove  his  enemies  as 
usual  from  the  field*  Prince  of  Lucca  and  of  an 
extensive  territory  which  boasted  three  hundred 
casties,  and  signer  of  Pisa,  Castruccio  Castracani 
had  now  attained  an  elevation  which  seemed  ta 
threaten  at  no  distant  period  the  total  snbju* 
gation  of  all  Italy.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour, 
no  schemes  of  friture  grandeur  might  appear  too 
arduous  to  the  extraordinary  man  *  who  had  al- 
ready from  a  humble  outset  effected  so  much; 


*  Upon  one  memorable  oc- 
casion Castruccio  betrayed  the 
extent  of  his  ambitious  views 
under  the  veil  of  resignation  to 
Heaven.  At  the  coronation  of 
Louis  he  bore  the  sword  of 
state  before  the  emperor  as 
count  of  the  Lateran,  and  by 
the  magnificence  of  his  deco- 
rations eclipsed  the  splendour 


of  his  sovereign.  Two  mottos 
were  emblasoned  on  his  robe 
of  scarlet  silk :  the  one,  *'  Egli 
d  come  Dio  vuole,"  **  He  k 
that  whidi  God  has  wOkd;" 
the  other,  **  E  si  sara  qndlo 
che  Dio  vorrfi"— "  He  tkaU  he 
thai  wkick  Obd  ikali  fieat^" 
ViUani,  b.  10.  p.  636. 
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but  in  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  prosperity  be  was  CHAP, 
suddenly  hurried  to  the  inraye  by  a  violent  fever,      ^^' 

^  .  PART  II» 

His  death  had  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  v^^^-v^^ 
condition  of  all  Tuscany.   Florence  breathed  again  ^t^<^ 
from  impending  oppression,  Pisa  recovered  her    1328 
fireedom,  and  Lucca  sank  from  ephemeral  splen- 
dour into  lasting  obscurity. 

By  the  death  of  Castruccio,  the  emperor  had 
lost  his  best  counsellor  and  firmest  support ;  and 
he  soon  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  Guelfs. 
His  subsequent  operations  were  only  calculated  to 
fill  Italy  with  the  remembrance  of  his  ingratitude 
and  shameful  avarice.  Hastily  returning  into 
Tuscany,  he  plundered  the  infant  orphans  of  Cas- 
truccio  of  their  inheritance  to  sell  Lucca  to  a  new 
gignor,  and  to  impose  ruinous  contributions  upon 
the  Pisans,  before  his.  return  into  Lombardy  de- 
livered them  from  tyranny.  While  these  and 
preceding  acts  of  extortion  and  cruelty  ten- 
dered Louis  hateful  and  even  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  party,  the  mutmy  of  a  body  of 
lijs  German  mercenaries  left  him  nearly  powerless; 
and  he  had  retained  little  influence  and  less  re- 
spect in  Italy  when  the  intelligence  of  new  trou- 
bles in  his  German  dominions  obliged  him  to 
abandon  Lombardy  and  recross  the  Alps,  to  de-  1330 
fend  his  imperial  crown. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Louis  in  Lombardy  had 
been  to  ruin  the  Visconti  and  to  drain  their  states 
of  money ;  almost  his  last  act.  in  the  province 
was  to  make  the  restoration  of  this  family  to 
power  a  new  source  of  profit    At  the  solicitation 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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of  Castruccio  he  had  released  Galeazzo  and  lus 
relatives  from  the  dungeons  of  MUan,  and  the 
once  powerfal  lord  of  that  and  seven  other  great 
cities  died  miserably,  a  poor  soldier  in  the  pay  of 
the  prince  of  Lucca,  a  short  time  before  the  death 
of  Castruccio  himself.  To  his  son  Azzo,  Loub 
restored  the  signiory  of  Mflan  upon  condition 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  should  be  raised  in  his 
lordship  and  paid  to  the  emperor.  Thus  the 
Visconti  began  once  again  to  recover  their  gran- 
deur. The  restoration  of  Azzo  was  inmiediatdy 
followed  by  a  shocking  tragedy  in  the  palace  of 
the  tyrant.  His  uncle  Marco  Visconti,  the  most 
warlike  of  the  sons  of  Matteo,  returning  from  his 
exile  to  Milan,  was  so  warmly  greeted  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  as  to  awaken  the  jealous 
apprehension  of  the  signor.  Inviting  Marco  and 
his  other  relatives  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  Azzo 
drew  his  uncle  at  its  conclusion  into  a  prirate 
apartment,  and  there  gave  the  signal  to  assassiiis, 
who  rushed  on  him,  strangled  him,  and  cast  his 
body  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  into  the 
public  square. 
Rbeofthe  Just  at  thc  cpoch  of  the  restoration  of  Azso 
Q^^  at  Visconti  to  the  signiory  of  Milan,  Lombardy  was 
**  **  the  scene  of  another  vicissitude  which  may  de- 
serve our  notice  from  the  durability  of  its  effects. 
The  family  of  the  Passerini  had  governed  Mantua 
with  absolute  and  unresisted  authority  for  forty 
years,  when  the  brutal  arrogance  of  the  son  of  the 
reigning  signor  produced  the  ruin  of  his  house. 
One  of  three  young  men  of  the  noble  famfly  of 
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Gonzaga,  who  were  his  relatives  and  associates  in  CHAP, 
dehauehery,  having  excited  his  jealousy  in  an  '^^ 
affair  of  licentious  gallantry^  he  swore  in  the  in-  ^ 
solence  of  his  anger  to  take  a  horrihie  revenge 
upon  the  wife  of  his  rival.  The  threat  excited 
the  indjgnatiqp  and  alarm  of  the  three  brothers ; 
they  iimnediately  conspired  against  its  author  and 
fais  whdle  house,  and,  obtaining  some  men  at 
arms,  rode  the  city  and  called  upon  the  citizens 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Passerini  who  had 
loaded  them  with  taxes.  The  call  was  obeyed ; 
the  s^or  of  Mantua  was  killed  in  the  fray,  and 
his  son  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  mur- 
dered by  a  young  nobleman  whose  father  he  had 
co^igned  to  death  in  the  same  dungeon.  The 
three  young  Gonzaga  proclaimed  their  &ther 
signor  of  Mantua,  and  thus  founded  a  dynasty 
which  was  destined  to  preserve  its  power  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  * 


*  My  principal  authority  for 
die  period  between  the  death 
of  die  emperor  Henry  VII, 
and  tlie  departure  of  Looiaof 
Bavaria  from  ItsAy  is  stiU  Cxio- 
▼aoni  ViUaoL  Beaidea  the  An« 
nala  of  Muratori,  I  have  recur- 
red to  the  9th  and  10th  (the 
first  146  cap.)  books  of  the 
Florentine  hiBtorian,  and  the 
Srd  book  of  the  modem  com- 
pilation of  theaccurate  Pignotti. 
But  indeed  Sismohdi  (^e  first 
IM  puges  t>f  his  fifth  volirtbe) 
lias  with  his  usiiil  correctness 


so  well  extracted  the  essence  of 
Villanf  8  history  of  this  period 
as  almost  to  supersede  the 
ilecessity  of  reference  to  the 
original)  except  as  a  general 
duty. 

I  cmce  thought  to  have  num- 
bered Machiavelli's  Life  of 
Castruccio  Castracani  among 
the  authorities  in  Italian  his- 
tory. I  read  it  many  years 
ago  without  suspicion  that  it 
was  no  m6re  than  a  political 
tomanee;  and  a  ddightftd  ro- 
mance it  is. 


y2 


PART  III. 

i)omeHic  Affavrs  of  Florence — Changes  m  her  ConHUtUum'^ 
Sudden  Pomer  acqtwred  in  Italy  by  John,  King  of  Bohemia — 
League  excited  by  Florence  agaimt  lum — Success  of  the  Con- 
Jederates — Abandonment  of  Italy  by  the  King  of  Bohetma-^ 
Treachery  and  Power  ofMastino  della  ScdUh  Lo^d  of  Veroma — 
League  formed  by  Florence  and  Venice  against  him — His  Hth 
miliaHon — Prosperity  of  Florence — War  wUh  Pisa — Discomiai 
tU  Florence — Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  m  the  City — His 
Elevation  to  Power — Subversion  of  the  RepubUe^-Flcremoe 
under  the  Tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens — Numerous  Ccnsp^ 
racies  against  him — FdU  of  the  Tyrant — Restoration  of  Free- 
dom— Affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily — Last  Years  and  Death  ef 
Robert  King  of  Naples — Joanna  Queen  of  Naples — Murder  ef 
her  Husband  Andrew — Louis  King  of  Hungary^  the  Avenger 
of  his  Brother  Andrew — His  Conquest  of  Naples — Subee^paent 
War  and  Pacification  between  Joanna  and  Louis — Re-establish' 
ment  of  Joanna  in  her  Kingdom — State  of  Rome  during  the 
Absence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon — Private  Wars  and  Ct 
of  the  Nobles — Cola  di  Rienzi — Excites  the  Citizens  to  a 
cessjul  Insurrection — His  Oovemment  as  Tribune  of  the  People 
--^Good  Effects  of  the  Revolution — Extraordinary  Ffjmtatim 
of  Rienzi — Enthusiasm  of  Petrarch — Errors  and  Fall  of  the 
Tribune  —  His  subsequent  Fortunes^  second  frfniiwiifnifii, 
and  violent  Death — General  Dearth  in  Europe  m  the  Middle 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  followed  by  the  Great  Pestiienee — 
Frightful  Ravages  of  the  latter  in  ftoly-^REPUBLics  of  Gskoa 
AND  VsincB-^T^^^  Rivalry — Sovereignty  over  the  Adria6e 
asserted  by  Venice — Annual  Ceremony  qf  wedding  the  AdriaA 
— Wars  between  Genoa  and  Venice^^Chattges  m  the  Fen^ask 
ConsUtuOon'-^Closing  of  the  Great  ComcU-^Fhud  Estab&sh- 
ment  of  the  OUgarchy^^Conspiraaes  against  its  Usurpatims 
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—InsHhttioti  rf  the  CaimcU  of  Ten-^IU  despotic  Pomer.$^It^ 
creased  Vigowr  of  the  Republic  under  Hi  Dvr^c6tm — Ite  «^«te- 
rume  Tyranny  ooer  Venice — Domestic  Fortunes  of  Genoa — 
Creation  of  the  first  Doge. 


In  noticiiig  the  prominent  vicissitudes  which  ra-  CHAP. 
jHcUy  succeeded  each  other  during  the  long  and  ^^^*^ 
furious  wars  of  the  age  before  us,  I  have  avoided  v^v^ 
a  partial  reference  to  the  internal  conditio^  of  JSs*  of 
Florence.  But  while  she  was  acting  the  conspi-.  *'*'^ 
cuous  part  which  we  have  seen  in  the  general 
politics  of  Italy,  she  was  gradually  adopting  some 
further  modifications  of  her  constitution  which  I 
liave  reserved  to  exhibit  at  a  single  view.  In  the 
quarrel  of  the  Black  and  White  Guelfs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  the  triumph  of  the  former 
faction  might  appear  to  revive  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  who,  with  their  leader  Corso 
Donati,  were  most  conspicuous  in  these  troubles. 
But  though  all  the  efforts  of  the  White  exiles  weire 
ineffectual  to  obtain  by  solicitation  and  conspi- 
racy their  readmission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship^ 
Corso  Donati  found  that  the  ascendancy  of  his 
party  did  not  produce  for  him  the  tyrannical 
power  at  which  he  aimed.  The  noble  families  of 
the  Black  faction,  instead  of  serving  his  ends,  dis- 
played so  great  a  jealousy  of  his  authority  that  he 
broke  off  his  connection  with  them  in  disgust^ 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  new  disorders  by  the 
intrigues  which  he  directed  against  his  former  as- 
sociates.   Rearing  himself  in  defiance  to  the  sig-^ 
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CHAP,  niory,  and  assuming  a  bold  and  dangerous  de- 
^^'  meanour  which  Justly  chalfenged  suE^Gien,  he 
was  accused  by  the  priors  in  1308  of  aspiring  at 
a  tyranny.  He  replied  to  the  charge  by  fortifying 
himself  with  his  retainers  in  his  palace ;  and  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice,  his  militia,  and  the  ettnens, 
who  cheerfully  obeyed  the  caQ  of  their  gorenran, 
immediately  proceeded  to  attack  his  residence. 
After  an  ineifectual  resistance  he  fied,  was  taken, 
and  anticipated  a  public  execution  by  destroyn^ 
himself. 

After  the  &11  of  this  ambitious  noble,  Florence 
was  still  encompassed  with  dangers  from  tiie  en- 
terprises of  restless  and  desperate  exiles,  and  die 
hostility  of  neighbouring  states.  Yet  the  ardent 
spirit  of  independence  and  the  activity  wUch 
animated  her  citizens  successfully  protected  their 
own  liberties  even  in  the  midst  of  defeats,  smA 
rendered  the  republic  in  some  measure  the  guar- 
dian of  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy.  We  have 
seen  her  however  more  than  once  necessitated  by 
the  pressure  of  foreign  war  to  adopt  the  most 
hazardous  of  all  measures,  that  of  suspending  the 
public  rights  under  a  temporaty  dictatorship. 
Neither  the  precautionary  stipulation  that  the 
signor  should  alter  no  part  of  the  republican  con- 
stitution, nor  the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  by  whidh 
he  was  bound,  could  divest  this  expedient  of  the 
most  perilous  tendency.  In  consigning  the  sig- 
niory  to  king  Robert,  the  Florentines  might  de^n 
his  power  the  less  alarming,  as  the  prosecution  of 
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foreign  hoatilities  left  him  little  leimte  for  air 
tempting  to  perpetuate  a  despotic  authority  in 
their  city ;  but  they  had  more  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  designs  of  his  son,  Charies  duke  of 
Calabria,  who,  even  while  Castruccio  threatened 
their  frontiers,  employed  himself  in  strengthening 
his  own  power  in  Tuscany  instead  of  defending 
their  territory.  The  death  of  Castruccio  freed 
(he  Florentines  from  the  necessity  of  foreign  aid, 
and,  just  at  this  epoch,  the  republic  was  fortu- 
nately relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  signor,  who 
was  no  longer  useful  and  might  be  dangerous,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  duke  of  Calabria. 

The  first  use  which  the  Florentines  made  of  the  ^^^^, 
revival  of  their  political  rights  after  this  event  ^^' 
was  to  perfect  some  changes  in  their  constitution, 
which  they  had  commenced  five  years  before. 
The  renewal  of  the  principal  oflSces  of  magistracy 
every  second  month  had  constantly  filled  the  city 
with  intrigues  and  ferment.    It  was  therefore  re- 
solved in  a  parliament  of  the  people,  held  in  the 
year  1323,  to  adopt  a  singular  plan  of  election 
that  both  obviated  the  quick  recurrence  of  this 
evil,  and  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  democracy,  at 
once  intelligent  and  jealous  and  vain  of  theu:  so- 
vereignty.   This  was  to  admit  all  citizens  of  re- 
spectable character  to  the  magistracy  by  rotation. 
By  the  scheme  which  was  now  digested  five  pub-    1328 
lie  bodies,  the  reigning  signiory  of  priors,  the 
gonfidoniers  of  militia,  the  captains  of  the  Guelf 
society,  the  twelve  buonomini,  and  the  consuls 
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of  arts^  separately  made  out  lists  of  all  citizenfi, 
aboYe  thirty  years  of  age  and  of  GneV  origki, 
whom  they  deemed  desenring  of  pubHc  trust 
And  to  prevent  the  omission  of  any  respecteUe 
name  by  these  electoral  coU^^es  of  distinct  inte- 
rests^ a  sixth  body  of  other  deputies  fironoi  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city  also  prepared  a 
similar  list.  Then  all  the  lists  thus  formed  were 
united  into  one^  and  the  six  colleges,  in  number 
altogether  ninety-seven  persons,  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot  upon  every  name.  Sixty«-eight 
suffirages  were  necessary  to  place  an  individual 
upon  either  of  the  reformed  lists  from  whence 
the  priors,  the  buonomini,  the  consuls  of  arts, 
and  the  gonfisdoniers,  were  to  be  taken  respec- 
tively at  every  renewal  of  the  magistracies.  As 
none  of  these  could  be  held  for  more  than  two  or 
four  months,  several  hundred  citizens  were  sum- 
moned in  rotation  within  two  years  to  take  their 
share  in  the  government  All  the  names  on  the 
reformed  lists  were  written  on  separate  tickets, 
placed  in  bags,  and  drawn  out ,  as  they  were 
wanted,  by  lot,  to  fill  the  vacant  magistracies. 
But,  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  fresh  names 
were  added  by  the  same  process  as  before  to  those 
which  remained  undrawn. — At  the  same  time  with 
these  enactments,  the  four  great  legislative  coun- 
cils of  the  state  were  abolished  and  replaced  by 
two  new  bodies ;  the  first  of  three  hundred  jaeat- 
bers  entirely  plebeian,  and  termed  consiglio  di 
popolo :  the  second,  or  consiglio  di  conunuue. 
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composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons^  of  CHAP, 
whom  one  half  might  he  nohle.    Both  these  coun-^      ^^' 

.1  •■•■-%  1  PART  111. 

cils  were  changed  every  four  months.  w*v«^ 

The  tranquillity  which  Florence  and  all  Tus-  »«^^«" 

*■  •'  power  ao- 

cany  might  have  hoped  to  enjoy,  after  the  death  J^Tt" 
(rf  Castruccio  Castracani  and  the  return  of  the  ^^%of 
emperor  Louis  into  Germany,  was  ahnost  imme* 
diately  disturbed  by  the  strange  elevation  of  a 
new  and  unexpected  soverdgn.  John  king  of 
Bohemia,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  V II.,  a  prince 
oi  singular  character,  had  for  several  years  borne 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
By  his  chivabrous  qualities,  his  noble  figure  and 
dignified  eloquence,  and  by  the  disinterestedness 
with  which  he  devoted  hhnself  to  reconcile  the 
Gennan  fiEU^tions,  he  had  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary reputation  for  generosity  and  self-denial. 
The  personal  glory  of  becoming  the  pacificator  of 
Europe  appeared  to  be  his  sole  ambition;  and 
for  this  he  abandoned  the  care  of  his  own  states 
to  traverse  the  continent  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
courier.  He  happened  to  be  on  the  confines  of 
Italy  when  the  Brescians,  moved  by  the  report  of 
his  virtues,  sent  an  embassy  to  offer  him  for  life 
the  signiory  of  their  town.  Gladly  entering  on  a 
new  field  of  employment,  he  accepted  the  offer ; 
and  numerous  other  Italian  cities  immediately 
imitated  the  example  of  Brescia. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restlessness  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  general  disgust  with  which 
the  fleeting  reigns  of  their  own  petty  tyrants  and 
the  struggles  of  factions  had  inspired  them,  that  in    1331 
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CHAP«  a  fe w  Hieatfas  nearly  tlie  Ivdf  of  Borthem  and  cen- 
^^'     tral  Italy  had  implored  the  eccentric  numavdi  to 

v^py^  become  its  iqaster.  In  Lombardy,  B&gamp,  Cre- 
mona, Pavia,  Vercellif  and  Noyara  iAvited  tran- 
quillity under  his  govenunent;  and  eyen  A^oq 
Visconti,  the  puissant  lord  of  Milan,  was  induced 
or  compelled  to  offer  him  his  signiory  and  to 
rule  as  his  vicar.  Thus,  too,  the  rulers  of  ^amia 
Modena  and  Reggio  op^ied  their  gates  to  him; 
and  the  same  spirit  qnneading  into  Tuscany,  the 
new  Ghibelin  signor  of  Lucca,  who  was  attached 
by  the  Floroitines,  eagerly  suxtender^d  his  author 
rity  to  ihe  pacific  conqueror.  John  every  wheie 
reconciled  the  opposite  fistctions,  and  chamffid 
Italy  with  the  fame  of  his  virtues.  The  Flor^i- 
tines  alone  were  proof  against  the  general  ^ithn- 
siasm;  they  saw  only  in  John  a  foreign  princt 
and  a  dangerous  neighbour ;  the  son  of  their  old 
a&^ny  Henry  VIL,  and  the  ally  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria ;  an  object  of  suspicion  and  of  dread. 

Jjjj"«^«*-  They  immediately  put  in  motion  against  him  that 

ll^rhim.  ^tive  and  extensive  policy  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  Italia^  states;  and  thdr 
efforts  were  seconded  by  the  alarm  with  which 
Azzo  Visconti  and  Mastino  d^Ua  Scala  awoke  to 
a  sense  of  their  danger.  While  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, leaving  his  son  to  maintain  his  new  power 
with  a  body  of  genfr4'armerie,  was  raising  £nesh 
forces  in  France,  Italy  was  surprised  by  a  league 

1332  between  the  old  king  of  Naples  and  the  Floreii- 
tine  republic,  and  their  ancient  enemies  the  Ghi- 
belin princes.    The  partition  of  the  dominions  so 
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snddadjr  acquired  1^  tiie  stranger  priiice  Waa  OHAP. 
the  dbjject  of  tile  confederates^  and  the  resto*-     ^^« 
ration  of  the  former  eqniUbtium  the  pretext  of  ^^3^* 
tiie  OHnpact.    Grenuma  was  to  fall  to  Azzo  Vuh 
conti^  Parma  to  the  lord  of  V erom^  Modena  to  the 
marqmB  of  Este,  Reggio  to  the  signer  of  M antuaj 
and,  finally,  Lucca  to  the  Florentines. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  John  of  Bohedua  soooesK^ 

^       ^  the  o<NU6oe« 

shordy  entered  Italy  attended  hy  the  flower  of  »^«* 
the  French  chivalry.  After  some  uninterei^ting 
hostilities  the  confederates  prored  too  strong  for 
him ;  and,  with  a  reverse  of  fortune  as  rapid  aa 
his  success,  he  saw  new  enemies  gathering  daily 
around  him,  while  the  cities  which  had  invited  him 
to  govern  them  either  revolted,  or  submitted  to 
his  sovereignty  with  impatience  and  disaffection. 
Finding  the  aspect  of  Italian  affairs  no  long^ 
favorable  to  his  influence,  he  at  once  resolved 
with  characteristic  levity  to  abandon  the  country 
altogether.  But  he  first  collected  all  the  money 
of  which  he  could  drain  the  cities  under  his  sway 
by  contributions  and  by  the  sale  of  their  signiories 
to  the  different  chiefs  of  parties.  Then  sending  Abudo^ 
his  German  cavalry  under  his  son  into  Bohemia,  luSy  hi  tfc« 
aad  himself  returning  to  figure  in  the  tournaments  h^ 
of  Paris,  he  finally  quitted  Italy,  after  having  for 
three  years  exercised  an  influence  over  its  politics 
to  which  the  situation  of  his  own  dominions  could 
in  no  respect  contribute. 

The  departure  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  removed 
every  obstacle  to  the  success  of  thfe  Ghibelin  and 
Florentine  confederates ;  the  signers  to  whom  he 
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CHAP,  hftd  sold  his  aathority,  finding  fesistanoe  iiiisvi9- 
^^'      ii^,  successively  snrrend^ed  their  cities  upmi  die 
best  conditions  which  they  could  olrtain;  and 


thus  an  the  acquisitions  contemplated  by  the 
1335  alHes  feU  into  their  hands.  The  lord  of  Milni 
secured  Cremona  and  other  cities^  the  maiqaiB  of 
Este  and  the  signer  of  Mantua  acquired  Modena 
and  R^^gio  respectively^  and  Mastino  della  Scab 
established  his  power  over  Parma.  Florence 
only,  whose  exertions  had  animated  the  confe- 
derates,  whose  contingents  had  been  constant^ 
furnished  to  their  armies,  and  whose  impartial 
intervention  had  alone  restricted  them  firom  rob- 
bing each  other  of  their  spoils,  Flor^ce  was  har- 
self  defrauded  of  her  share  of  the  general  con* 
quests.  The  lord  of  Verona,  having  obtained 
possession  of  Lucca  by  negociation  with  its 
signer,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Flo- 
rentines to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  by  dw 
treaty  of  partition;  and  the  republicans  disco- 
vered too  late  that  they  had  wasted  their  le* 
sources  merely  to  aggrandize  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour. 
TTMobery  Mastiuo  dcIIa  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  had,  jointly 
of  b£^  with  a  brother  who  was  wholly  absorbed  in  pka- 
lord  of  ve-  sures,  succeeded  his  uncle  the  great  Cane  in  1329 
in  the  possession  of  the  whole  Trevisan  March. 
Inheriting  the  talents  and  ambition  without  the 
virtues  of  Cane,  Mastino  had  already  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Parma  extended  his  states  from  the 
north-eastern  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  confines  of 
Tuscany ;  and  the  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 


root. 
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Lucca  now  gave  him  a  secure  footing  in  this  pA>- 
Tince.  He  shortly  made  it  aj^pear  to  what  pur- 
pose he  meant  to  apply  this  new  advantage. 
Under  the  plea  of  re-establishing  the  Ghibelin 
interests  but  in  reality  to  forward  his  own  schemes 
of  dominion^  he  began  to  fill  aD  Tuscany  with  his 
machinations.  Florence  was  neither  slow  to  dis^ 
coyer  her  danger  nor  to  resent  the  treachery  of 
her  £Eiithless  ally.  But  after  herself  contributing^ 
by  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in  the  late  war, 
to  elevate  the  power  of  Mastino^  she  found  it  not 
easy  to  put  a  rein  upon  his  pride  and  ambition. 
From  Azzo  Visconti  and  the  Ghibelin  signers  of 
Lombardy,  his  natural  allies^  she  could  hope  for 
no  aid,  and  though  the  Guelf  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  the  king  of  Naples  were  engaged  to  her  by 
their  old  connection,  neither  these  little  republics, 
nor  Robert  whose  activity  was  chilled  by  age, 
were  likely  to  afford  her  a  vigorous  assistance. 
Alone,  notwithstanding  her  population  and  wealth, 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  an  enemy  who, 
by  his  personal  talents,  his  large  possessions,  and 
the  splendid  revenues  *  which  they  yielded  to  him, 
had  become  the  first  native  prince  of  Italy.  The 
commercial  citiz^is  of  Florence,  however,  dis* 
playing  a  spirit  equal  to  the  emergency  and  checF- 

^  The  impoett  of  tbe  eitiet  nareh,  and  an  immense  ram  finr 

under  his  sway  yielded  Mas-  tbat  age»  when  the  value  of 

tino  an  annual  profit  of  700,000  money  was  at  least  seven  times 

florins  about  350,000/.   ster-  greater  than  at  present.    Vil- 


hng,— a  greater  revenue  than     lani,  b.  ix.  p.  782. 
that  of  any  contemporary  mo- 
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fiiHy  opening  their  cofferB  for  the  public 
shortly  placed  the  treasury  in  a  conditH>n  to  meet 
every  demand ;  and  the  interests  of  a  state,  hi- 
therto almost  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  politics 
as  to  the  &ctions  of  Italy,  were  fortunatdy  m- 
volved  in  similar  hostility  to  the  projects  of  the 
V^onese  prince. 

By  restricting  the  Venetian  dtuEeos  from  the 
manufacture  of  salt  on  the  Trevisan  coast  whidi 
bordered  on  then*  lagunes,  and  by  subjecting  their 
vessels  to  heavy  duties  in  navigating  the  Po, 
Mastino  della  Scala  had  given  serious  offence  to 
the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  haughty  and 
prudent  republic  could  neither  brook  the  novd 
pretensions  nor  be  indifferent  to  the  increasing 
power  of  her  dedgning  neighbour ;  and  she  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  to  the  overtures  by  which 
Florence  secretiy  tempted  her  to  unite  in  hnmMing 
the  object  of  thdr  common  jealousy.  The  Tus- 
can state  liberally  engaged  to  ddbay  half  the 
diarges  of  an  army  which  should  be  employed 
Ugainst  Mastino  deUa  Scala  in  the  Trevisan 
Mardi^  and  to  resign  to  Venice  the  b<^  posses- 
sion of  such  conquests  as  might  be  made  in  HuX 
quarter ;  only  reserving  for  hersdf  the  aequisitioa 
of  Lucca  which  she  was  to  obtam  by  attaddi^ 
^^^j  Mastino  in  Tuscany  entirely  with  her  own  re- 
udT^  sources.  Upim  these  terms  an  aUianoe  was  signed 
*^4ft^  between  the  two  republics^  and  the  lord  of  Ve- 
rona had  soon  abundant  reason  to  repent  of  the 
pride  and  treachery  by  which  he  had  provoked 
their  formidable  union.     Whfle  a  large   army 
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which  they  jointly  took  into  pay  entered  the  CHAP. 
IVevisan  March  under  Piero  de'  Rossi,  the  most      ^^* 

PART  m 

chivakous  and  virtuous  noble  of  the  age;  the  wv^ 
skilful  negociations  of  the  Florentines  seduced 
the  lords  of  Milan  and  Mantua  and  the  marquis 
of  Este  to  fors&ke  the  alliance  of  Mastino  and  to 
unite  in  stripping  him  of  his  territories.  Nor 
were  the  Florentines  contented  with  drawing 
down  the  hostility  of  the  Lombard  powers  upon 
their  enemy ;  their  indefatigable  policy  even  ex- 
.tended  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  engaged 
the  duke  of  Carinthia  to  pour  an  army  into  his 
dominions. 

Mastino  della  Scala  was  utterly  powerless  ^^^""^ 
against  the  host  of  enemies  which  the  vengeance 
of  Florence  had  excited  against  Mm,  During 
three  campaigns  he  was  unable  to  oppose  the 
league  in  the  field,  and  was  compelled  to  witness 
the  successive  loss  of  many  of  his  principal  cities. 
His  brother  Albert  was  surprised  and  made  pri-  1337 
soner  in  Padua  by  the  treachery  of  the  famfly  of 
Carrara  who  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  that 
city ;  Feltro  was  captured  by  the  dvike  of  Carin- 
thia ;  Brescia  revolted  and  fell  with  other  places 
to  Amx)  Visconti ;  and  though  the  republics  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  their  celebrated 
captain  Piero  de*  Rossi,  who  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  a  petty  castle,  the  fortunes  of  the  Scala 
became  so  desperate  that  peace  could  alone  save 
their  house  from  total  destruction.  In  this  hope^ 
less  condition  Mastino  artfully  addressed  hunself 
to  the  Venetians,  and,  by  satisfying  all  their  de- 
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mands,  detached  them  from  the  getieral  interests 
of  the  coaUtion.  By  a  separate  treaty  whidi 
theur  repuUic  concluded  with  him^  and  whii^ 
1338  i^as  then  only  communicated  to  the  Florentines 
for  thdr  acceptance^  Mastmo  ceded  to  Venice 
Treviso  with  other  fortresses  and  possessions  and 
the  right  of  free  navigation  on  the  Po ;  he  agreed 
at  the  same  time  to  yield  Bassano  and  an  extei- 
sion  of  territory  to  the  new  lord  of  Padua,  and  to 
confirm  the  sovereignty  of  Brescia  to  Azzo  Vis- 
conti;  but  for  the  Florentine  republic  no  farther 
advantage  was  stipulated  than  the  enjoyment  of  a 
few  castles  which  they  had  ahready  conquered  in 
Tuscany.  Upon  these  conditions  Albert  ddh 
Scala  was  liberated  from  prison. 

Thus  Florence  was  a  second  time  abandoned 
by  a  league  which  had  been  formed  solely  by  hef 
exertions^  and  whose  successes  had  bc^n  pur* 
chased  in  a  great  measure  at  her  charge.  Too 
confident  in  tiie  result  of  the  war,  and  desirous  of 
sparing  a  city  and  territory  which  she  considered 
must  eventually  fidl  to  her  as  the  reward  of  her 
sacrifices  to  the  common  cause  of  her  allies,  sl^ 
had  abstained  from  any  vigorous  attack  upon 
Lucca,  and  suffered  the  prize  to  slip  from  h^ 
grasp.  Though  in  the  first  moment  of  indignsr 
tion  at  this  treachery  the  Florentmes  hesitated 
whether  they  should  not  still  continue  the  war 
with  Mastino  unassisted,  the  heavy  debt  whidi 
they  had  contracted,  and  two  appalling  checks 
which  Ihdbr  commerce  sustained  at  this  epocfa, 
determined  them  in  fistvor  of  more  pacific  coim- 
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sebu    The  wars  itf  tiie  tmxes  between  Eag^d 

and  Fnmee  jbad  involved  Florence  in  both  these 

misfortunes.    From  two  of  her  commercial  houses, 

the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi^  Edward  III.  had  borrowed 

immense  sums,  wMdb  so  mudb  exceeded  his  means 

of  repayment  as  to  produce  the  faihure  of  these 

bankers^  and  with  it  the  ruin  of  many  of  theit 

fellow-citizens.    And  while  the  necessities  or  bad 

faith  of  one  monarch  entailed  this  disast»  on  the 

republic,  his  rival  Philip  de  Valois,  with  a  more 

open  violation  of  justice,  replenished  bis  ^* 

hiuisted  funds  by  seizing  the  effects  of  all  her 

m^chants  in  his  dominions  under  the  pretext  of 

thdr  usurious  transactions.     Under  the  heavy 

pressure  of  the  temporary  distresses  which  these 

losses  occasioned,  Florence  unwillingly  acceded  to 

the  terms  of  the  general  pacification  with  the  lord 

of  Verona. 

For  about  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  against  Mastipo  della  Scala,  Florence  and 
all  Tuscany  were  at  peace ;  and  even  this  short 
interval  of  repose  was  sufficient  to  recruit  the 
strength  of  the  republic  and  to  revive  her  schemes 
of  ambition.  The  vast  commerce  which  her  citi* 
zens  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  inland  posi- 
tion  of  the  dty,  with  every  foreign  country  of  the 
civilized  world  poured  astonishing  riches  into  the 
state,  and  quickly  repaired  the  waste  of  the 
gl€atest  expenditure.  From  one  extremity  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  her  bankers  and  merchants 
pursued  their  transactions  in  every  city.  In  the 
magannes  of  Venice  and  Antwerp,  in  the  markets 

VOL..  I.  z 
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OHAP.  of  Lonaon  and  Paro>  m  tiie  vosqIb  wliic^ 
^^-      on  the  Meditenanoon  and  the  ocaan^  in  tiie  oia* 
Yoys  which  tmTened  Italy,  Qefmany^  and  Fiaaoe, 


^^^^J^  Floientine  mynafactniea  and  Florentine  property 

wwe  «t01  to  be  fomd.    Tlnia  notwithstandiiig 

ereffy  micrfbiinne  and  loss,  peipetoal  and  iiicre» 

faig  wealA  iowed  iMo  Ae  eoffera  of  her  eato- 

prising  oitiaena  and  inyigoratod  the  reaonroeg  «f 

her  ftee  iKHnmnnity.    Not  that  tranquility  and 

puUic  happiness   reified  irndLstnrbed  in  her 

streets.    A  fiightftd  pestilence,  which  was  ia  Ae 

ndddle  of  the  oentin^  to  ravine  all  Enn^  mnA- 

taneonsly^  or  in  qolek  snoeesaiott,  first  brake  0ti 

ia  the  dty  d  wing  this  i^Mnrt  period  of  pae^featifli, 

tod  carried  off  15,000  persmia;  and  its  henrn 

had  soaareely  subsided  when  they  were  MIewed 

by  the  niiseriea  of  ervil  cKscord*    Since  the  e^ 

blishment  of  the  ordinances  of  justice,  the  admi' 

nistration  of  afihirs  had  prineiiMdly  rested  k  the 

handaofthehigher  dassesof  theplebehn  cStisas; 

$M  this  wealthy  <digarehyv  whieh  was  litde  less 

the  object  of  dislMte  to  the  lower  people  tiian  to 

the  old  nobifity ,  makitained  its  power  wHb  iBSt- 

<mlty  against  the  pi^putap  disaffisction,  and  tke 

conspiracies  of  nobles  who  were  debarred  of  <i 

share  k»  the  government  and  perpetually  gaM 

by  the  arrogance  of  their  snceraiflil  rivak*    Yet 

Mich  waa  the  vitality  of  public  energy  wUchirsi 

inspired  by  a  prosperous  conuneree  and  a  fici 

constitution,  that  in  the  midst  d[  internal  dissaa- 

rions  the  republic  w«  in  a  condltioii,  three  yean 

aftev  tile  peace  with  the  lovd  of  Verona,  to  mide^ 


iAB  HiB  iwolBse  of  ibe  city  of  wlbick  ifae  Itad  chaFj 
twiM  ftfied  to  Gbtaai  the  aoqmntion^  bjr  her  waa^     ^* 
Ke  confiNterades. 


In  tiie  doefine  of  fait  powear  Mastiim  detta  Seala 

had  still  retained  fte  sovore^nty  of  Paoma  untA  tk 

w$B  wrested  fbom  faim^tltroiigfa  tbe  usual  poroosw  o'f 

a  eoMpinoy,  faf  one  of  bis  own  reiatiiras  who  rode    1341 

the  cHy  and  estabUahed  hiaisdf  aa  ita  iigom^ 

Thid  loaa  intertfnpted  the  caamnnikation  bettteett 

bk  ori^final  dominaooB  and  TnsGany  t  and  defeer< 

n^ed  bim  to  mU  tbe  soveret^gnty  of  Lucca,  either 

to  the  Florentines  or  the  Pisana.    Tbe  foraftciv^ 

people  first  dosed  wHb  hb  offinr,  and  i^preed  to 

pByMO/MiO  floiiiKr  finr  an  assumed  rigbtyjof  whioh 

the  porchaae  and  the  sale  w«re  txfcaOy  iaiqiaitoiW 

Tbe  Pisans^  who  bad  recoTened  sometbii^  of  tbeif 

ancient  rigonr,  could  not  regard  the  prospect  of 

ftnpther  aggrandiaemant  to  a>  state,  whose  prepoih 

deraoce  ah^eady  threatened  their  safietyj^  withMif 

&e  ^eatest  uneasiness  and  jealousy.    They  net 

sooner  learnt  tbe  omdusion  of  the  bargain  thati 

they  assembled  all  their  militia,  and  marched  to 

the  sicige  of  Lucca*    Their  old  influence  with  the; 

OUbelm  party  seemed  at  once  to  revive.    The 

cbiefbdns  and  cities  of  that  Csu^on  in  Tuscany 

and  Romagna  leagued  with  them ;  tbe  Ghibelin 

piineeB  cdP  Lombardy,  inoluding  Hhe  signor  of 

Milan:,   sent  them  assistance;   and  Flofence^  at  war^idi 

fisst  uaiNrepared  for  this  new  war^  was  compelled 

to  aamimVk  on  aoraiy  to  seciure  her  purchase.   But 

though  alie  was  now  aided  by  Mastino,  who  put 

her  in  pofisession  of  Lucca  and  supplied  somei 

z2 
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auxOisries,  she  not  onif  fisdled,  tineough  lS»vMr 
padty  of  her  geneiab,  to  otiige  the  Ghibdinsto 
raise  the  siege  of  that  city,  but  sustained  a  total 
defeat  under  its  walls;  which  the  <qperatioDs of 
the  next  campaign  did  not  retrieve. 
i)ii«oirt«t  Florence  was  now  on  the  ere  of  more  intoto- 
ArfldT"  rable  misfortune  and  disgrace  than  the  xxmcr 
aS^^Si"^  cessftil  or  unskilful  conduct  of  a  foreign  war. 
%U2  Whfle  the  public  discontent,  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  fiBohires  of  two  campaigns  before 
Lucca,  was  at  its  height,  Walter  de  Briemie, 
titular  duke  of  Athens,*  who  had  served  the 
state  under  the  signiory  of  Charles  of  Calabria  as 
Meutenant  of  that  prince,  arrived  at  Florence  on 
his  road  to  Naples;  and  the  favor  which  he  w 
known  to  enjoy  with  king  Robert  iamiediatdy 
determined  the  ruko  of  the  republic  to  invest 
him  with  some  command  in  their  army,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  that  monarch  to  fidfil  his  stand- 
ing  engagements  of  duocour.  The  duke  joinng 
their  forces  distinguished  himself  in  some  skir- 

•  Walter  de  Brienne  was  no  the  condottieri — ^who,  oo  W 

mote  than  an  adventurer  at  pflcification  of  Sicily  m  1«* 

die  court*  of  France  and  N»-  pawed  ftom  the  ataadtfd  of 

plea.  Hiflgrandfiuher,byroar-  king  Frederic  into  the  e^t 

riage  with  the  descendant  of  After  first  serving  the  empaor 

one  of  the  French  barons  who  Andronicus  the  Bldcr  and  to 

had  fiamembered  the  eastern  ravaging  his   doiiimisB%  w 

Mpiro  in  the  fourth  crusade,  Great  Company  finaDy^^the 

became  possessed  of  the  Latin  death  of  the  duke  of  A  to 

duchy  of  Athens;  and  his  fk-  established  thcmadveMl  to 

Acr,  Ae  fruit  of  this  marriage  prindprfilaf  and  *we*»f* 

kMt  hia  life  in  1»W  in  biOtle  into  exile.  Ducange,  tMoae 

against  the  Great  Company  of  de  Constantinople,  b.  vu  cc  7 

the  Catalans — the  earliest  of  and  8.  pp.  117,  US. 
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mishes,  but  the  Florentme  general,  instead  of  CHAB. 
supporting  him  and  improving  an  occasion  of     ^^* 

the  GhibeUn  anny,  unaccountably  r^ 


treated  before  it^  and  the  garrison  of  Lucca,  thus 
abandoned  to  its  &te,  and  having  exhausted  its 
provisions,  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  twelve 
months,  and  delivered  the  city  to  the  Pisans. 

Amidst  the  violent  indignation  which  broke  out  ^^  ^ 
at  Florence  on  the  inglorious  return  of  the  army,  p^«* 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  loud  in  contrasting 
the  courage  and  activity  of  the  duke  of  Athois, 
with  the  incapacity  or  cowardice  of  their  own  ge- 
neraL  The  discontent  of  the  citizens  became  so 
idarming  that  the  reigning  oligarchy,  to  satisfy 
them  and  promote  their  own  views,  were  glad  to 
invest  the  duke  both  with  the  civil  authority  of 
captain  of  justice  and  the  supreme  military  com* 
mand*  He  was  already  the  object  of  regard  to 
two  parties  in  the  state,  alike  dangerous  fiur  the 
public  liberty.  These  were  .the  ancient  nobility, 
and  the  new  aristocracy  of  wealthy  citizens — ^the 
popolani  grandL  The  formor,  excluded  from  po- 
litical rights  and  possessing  no  interests  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  freedom,  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase a  share  of  power  at  any  price :  the  latter, 
obnoxious  both  to  the  nobles  and  people,  were 
eager  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the  digarchical 
influence  which  they  had  contrived  to  exercise 
over  the  biennial  dections  of  priors,  and  with  it 
the  exclusive  direction  of  tiie  state.  PerpetuaUy 
reproached  with  domestic  misgovemment  and 
foreign  disasters,  and  generally  suspected  of  pecu-^ 


•PABff  tti. 
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CHAP,  latum,  this  partf,  to  |Mit  a  strmgef  cudi  n^pcm 
i^-  the  spirit  of  the  noUlitf  whom  they  jamapdtf 
lemnd,  had  w?end  tunas  within  th»  last  six  ye^ 
^procured  die  nondnatiim  of  a  foreign  magirtwte 
el  ahnoBt  imUmited  crimUyd  jurisdictmi ;  and 
fiad  each  time  eonverted  tbe  temporary  amthwity 
of  this  judge  into  an  engine  erf  grtetons .  oppraff- 
sion  for  tiieir  enemies.  They  now  iatiigiKd  to 
make  a  similar  nse  of  iStte  dnke  of  AAens^  wiiie 
on  tibe  odier  hand  the  nohles  projected  their  own 
mstmcation  to  power  by  detodng  themseires  to 
4iw  serviee  of  the  same  prinoe*  TbBraMmg  oK- 
l^aiehy  secredy  excited  the  new  captain  of  justioe 
to  a  rigorous  severity  of  administmtion,  which 
4hey  derigned  to  turn  against  the  noUes.  Set 
though  the  duke  in  the  outset  dissemUed  aal 
appeared  to  fidi  into  timir  measures^  he  shortfy 
^nrinced  Aem  that  he  had  no  mtentUm  to  phy 
etty  seccmdaary  part  Hie  first  capital  seBtenoes 
whioh  he  proneuooed  wem  directed  against  firar 
leaduig  persons  of  thmr  own  oligacdij*  The 
pcmishment  of  two  of  them^  whom  he  condemned 
4o  deaths  peculation,  was  oinunntodibrruiiMiis 
&ies ;  but  the  two  ethers,  changed  with  militaiy 
otfbncesi  w«re  beheaded  One  of  these  gpcest 
commoners  was  Gioyanni  de'  Medaci«*-an  anoester 
nf  that  eel^Ncated  fionily  who  woe  destine  in 
the  eequel  te  hoU  so  brilliant  and,  far  the  aame 
of  liberty,  so  fittel  a  career  in  the  annals  of  JE^o^ 
reno^t  His  surHndsr  of  Lucca  of  which  he  had 
been  f^vemm  was  made  the  pretext— *e8  lar  aa  it 
would  appear,  an  unic»t  ono**-lQr  his  execsrtiiw> 
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TkeBB  BeiteiieM^  wii^ber  knittltotts  or  otli«cv  CHAA 
wise,  gfatified  the  jealous  batred  of  the  noUes      ^'- 
BgmBt  the  wealthy  commoners,  and  were  eyen  '^'"^ 


mcnre  agieeaUe  to  the  lower  people,  who  ait 
ahrays  pleased  with  the  humJUatioii  of  thehr  sttpe** 
mm.  While  the  digarchy  by  this  severity  were 
filled  with  terror  at  the  power  which  they  had 
themsdvea  elevated,  the  duke  sedulously  culti^ 
vated  tiie  £ivor  of  the  nobles  by  promisii^  to  rer 
store  them  to  power,  and  won  the  affibction  of 
the  populace  by  base  familiarity  aad  adulatioik 
These,  opposite  dasses,  thus  seduced  by  his  artss^ 
and  uniting  in  the  common  dodre  of  satiating 
their  detestation  of  the  reigning  party,  Uindiy 
seconded  the  bad  ambition  of  a  fordgn  advent 
taren  In  a  general  parliament  of  the  sovereign 
people,  it  was  resdved  by  the  cfauinoraus  voioe  of 
the  multitude  to  bestow  cm  dtt  duke  of  Athena 
the  aigniory  of  Florence  for  life;  and  though  the 
more  virtuous  citizens,  as  wdl  as  the  oligarchy, 
regarded  the  measure  vrith  horror,  the  idol  of  the 
hrar  was  iufftrtHH  by  the  armed  nobles  and  the 
riotous  populace  in  the  paUoe  of  the  priors.  The 
standard  of  the  republic  was  dragged  throng^  the  S"^<''*>~ 
amd,  and  publicly  burnt  with  the  book  of  the  l^L 
oidioances  of  justice ;  the  anns  of  the  state  were 
dnown  down  fimn  the  puUic  bufldingB  to  be  ra»* 
piaoed  by  those  of  the  new  signer;  and  Waker 
de  Brienne  remnned  lord  of  Fhmnce. 

Until    this  disgraceful  qpoch,   Fkrence  had  Fior»oe 
never,  aaiidst  sU  the  virulenoe  df  fiMtioB  and  ^^^ 
under  erory  vidssitode  of  fortune,  renounced  her  aumm. 
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CHAP.  rqpuMican  frecdonk  Even  when  cffCHinstanoes 
^^*  had  induced  her  to  ccHisult  hex  safety  uid«  the 
occasional  dictatorship  of  the  princes  of  Aojoo^ 
she  had  tempered  the  evil,  great  as  it  was,  with 
studio  precaution.  The  maintenance  of  het 
permanent  institutions  had  always  been  guaidei 
by  the  solemn  imposition  of  oaths  and  with  the 
watchflilness  of  a  wholesome  jealousy*  But  she 
had  now  fiedlen  from  her  pride  of  jiacei  and 
diere  might  app^ur  every  reason  to  eiqpect  that 
die  next  generation  would  see  her  sons  numbered 
with  die  degenerate  slaves  of  the  tyrants  of  Itafy: 
F<nrtunately,  however,  fiur  hex  happiness  and  fiuni^ 
the  duke  of  Athens  was  utterly  deficient  in  that 
treacherous  moderation  by  wMdi  the  first  signocs 
of  Lombardy  had  riveted  the  chains  of  th^  vic- 
tims. He  at  once  tock  into  his  pay  all  the  Frendi 
adventurers  whom  he  could  assemble  from  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  having  thus  orgamsed  a  lor^ 
midable  body  of  cavahy,  he  immediatdy  b^pn 
to  treat  the  Florentines  like  a  conquered  peofte. 
To  avoid  the  chance  of  encountering  any  revene 
which  might  vreak&x  his  power  over  the  city>  he 
concluded  a  dishonorable  peace  widi  the  Pisns 
to  whom  he  abandoned  the  possession  of  Lu€ca» 
while  all  the  cides  which  had  been  more  or  less 
subject  to  Florence  seized  the  moment  of  her  dis- 
grace to  cast  off  the  yoke.  Within  her  wdfa  die 
shame  of  this  loss  of  national  honor,  and  dieun- 
dii^uised  tyranny  of  the  duke,  Mmxed  all  daases 
of  the  citizens  from  their  short  lived  infatuation; 
The  nobles,  instead  of  being  raised  to  power. 
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found  thtnoBselyes  the  sport  of  the  caprioi^  and  CHAP* 
contempt  of  an  insolent  master  who  filled  the      '^* 
<rfBces  of  magistracy  from  the  dx^^B  of  the  popu*   \^v^ 
laoe ;  the  wealthy  plebeians  were  oppressed  with 
onerous  taxes;  and  even  the  lower  artizans,  an 
order  whom  the  duke  desired  to  court,  were 
disgusted  by  the  abrogation  of  their  corporate 
laws.    Meantime  the  horrible  and  incessatit  exe- 
cutions and  tortures  by  which  the  ^rrant  sought 
to  strike  affiright  into  the  people,  exdted  their 
horror  and  commiseration  for  the  sufferers ;  and 
an  accidental  dearth  of  provinons  completed  the 
general  discontent  and  misery.    The  usurpation 
of  the  duke  of  Athens  had  endured  little  more 
Aim  ten  months  when  it  became  altogether  into* 
lerable.     Numerous  conspiracies,  each  totally  im-  Nunemt 
connected  with  the  otiiers,  and  the  three  greatest  •<itSM«ki«i. 


of  which  comprehended  almost  all  the  old  nol 
and  popolaai  grandi,  were  separately  oiganized 
for  llie  restoration  of  liberty.  The  imprudence 
of  a  soldier  who  had  been  gdned  over  to  the  pub- 
lic cause  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  duke, 
aware  aa  he  was  of  the  general  halsred  agamst 
Um.  Several  individuals  were  in  consequence 
aneated  and  put  to  the  twture;  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  consphraeies,  fearing  their 
own  secret  discovered,  immediatdy  armed.  At 
this  juncture  some  obscure  plebeians  raised  the 
cry  c^  revolution  in  the  streets ; — and  in  an  in- 
stant an  Florence  arose.  Sudi  of  the  duke's 
soldiery  as  were  detached  throughout  the  city 
were  at  once  overpowered  and  slaughtered ;  the 
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sinetB  were  quicUy.  bsmcaded  to  jn^tA  thi 
main  body  of  ^be  foreign  gen^d'alrmcane  ftoa 
riding  Uie  city ;  and  these  troopa  ¥me  fint 
heramftfi  in  within  the  agnate  before  tlie  priaoerf 
tiie  tyrant,  and  then  eonqpelled  to  alMuadon  tfa« 
hoanes.and  aedc  cdidter  in  the  palace  itadf  fiw 
the  diowers  of  miaBiles  irUch  weire  directed 
agaunt  them  from  tike  bouaetops.  The  UBm 
tyrant  was  <lina  redaeed  to  eartremitiea ;  aai 
though  by  Hie  intenFeatien  of  tke  biahop  of  Fit 
rence — himself  a  oonq^irator  in  the  glorious  eaoie 
— ^his  own  lifo  was  spared,  he  waa  compelled  aih 
bmnly  to  abdieata  the  signiory,  to  depart  tut  era 
foam  the  city,*  and  to  anrrender  the  guilty  ni]Dii»> 
ters  of  his  cnieltiea  to  be  tocn  in  piMes  by  die  ii^ 
furiated  and  mercihaa  populaoeu 

The &rBt  care  of  tke.Ffairentines  on  the  roahh 
mtion  of  fireedom  waa  to  re-^staWah  their  lepub* 
lioan  institutiomL  But  the  important  servka 
which  tiie  ndboQity  had  perfonned  in  the  geneid 
ddivesance,  denumded  the  public  gaatitode^  sad 
they  were  at  first  dieerfoUy  admitted,  in  eqsd 
nombers  with  the  eommmiera^  into  the  signioiyflf 
priors.  -  Hus  hannony  was  unhappily  but  d 
short  duration.  Xhe  noUea  were  sovoefy  nOofd 
from  tiie  long  restraint  which  had  been  impeaed 
upon  them  by  the  ordinances  of  justice,  win 
they  began  to  insult  and  oppress  the  lower  oA- 


*  The  p0iifidioii8  tyrwt  of 
Florence  after  his  expulsion 
underwent  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, was  created  oonstaUe  of 


France,  and  found  a  disk 
more  honorable  than  hk  lak 
on  the  field  of  Poitiers. 
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MS,  Imd  eMntafiUt  the  city  witli  tlmir  sMasai**  OHAF> 
Mtkttup  and  outr^;es.  But  Hie  peofde  knew  '^' 
tkcir  power;  the  genttal  ind^imtioii  against  the 
fidiil^  was  rouaied  into  actian  by  Ae  Medioi 
aad  other  wealthy  oonmumeis ;;  and  after  a  ahect 
Ink  forioiis  atm^gle  in  the  eteeetB,  the  andcnt 
aristocniey  were  entirely  defeated,  tiiehr  fortified 
palaces  Ibiced  and  bonit,  aad  their  most  obiiQxi*> 
OQB  mendiers  driven  firom  the  city,  only  two 
moi^liB  after  theexpnUon  of  tiiediike  of  Athena 
The  ordinances  of  justice  were  then  restored  in 
fbJHTigour;  Iwt  in  abaofaitefy  exdndiag  tiie  ge- 
neaal  iiody  of  nobles  fiom  political  rights,  the  te- 
pd4io  made  an  equitaUe  diittmction  in  behalf  of 
individuals,  who  bad  not  disturbed  the  puMic 
peace.  Ttre  hundred  and  thirty  nobles  wera 
«Msed  by  «a  act  of  &Tor  from  Ibe  Hat  of  the  prb^ 
scrSbed  aristocracy,  and  raised  to  the  pririli^ges 
ef  coiaiDoiiorE:--a< singidar eieratieii,  for sncbit 
«a%  amee,  without  the  power  of  reaHy  affiH^ting 
ttebility  of  descent,  it  superadded  qualification 
flw  all  die  oflbes  of  state  to  hereditary  honor. 

After  tiiis  new  trinmidi  of  the  peqple,  tiie  coi^ 
itittttian  underwent  «oitte  trifling  modificaticms. 
1^  priors  were  increased  from  six  to  eig^  and 
chosen,  two  each,  from  the  fonr  quarters  into 
wUoh  the  eity  was  divided ;  and  instead  of  being 
selected  from  the  greater  arts  only,  the  signiory, 
composed  of  these  eight  nmgistottes  with  the 
gonfidoniers  of  justice,  were  to  be  taken  equaHy 
from  the  three  orders  of  the  great  commoners^ 
the  second  class  of  dtiaens,  and  the  artisans,  l^e 
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CHAP,   gonfiilomers  of  companies  (now  rednced  to  six- 
^^-      teen)  and  twelve  buonomini  were  to  fann>widitke 
signiory,  a  deliberative  body  for  the  disscQaaion  of 


every  proposition  before  it  should  be  presented 
tw  the  l^islative  enactment  of  the  great  councSs. 
But  the  gonfaloniers  of  com{umies  and  the  buofio- 
nnni  were  cmly  the  advisers  ctf  the  signiory^  sinee 
every  measure  necessarily  originatdl  with  liie 
latter  body.  Under  this  modified  constitution 
Florence  at  length  enjoyed  internal  rqiose  for 
many  years.  ^ 
n!^^  WhOe  tranquillity  was  beaming  anew  upon 
Florence^  the  prospect  in  southern  Italy  was  over- 
clouded by  the  death  of  king  Robert  of  Ni^leik 
Though  the  designing  interference  oi  this 
narch  in  the  factions  ci  the  times,  and  his 
tious  schemes  of  universal  BxqptemBey  over  ^ 
peninsula,  have  frequently  introduced  his  name 
into  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  hitherto  acarcdy 
had  occa^on  to  notice  the  condition  of  his  own 
kingdouL  During  the  wars  which  he  ^"<rt^<H 
in  other  quarters  in  tl^  earlier  part  of  his  Jaag 
reign  to  forward  his  greediness  of  dominion, 
Naples  was  seldom  the  theatre  of  action ;  aad  the 
coasts  and  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  woe  und^ 
turbed  to  the  dkise  oi  his  life,  except  by  the  oc- 
casional revival  of  the  ancient  contest  of  his  house 


*  Muratorii  AnnaH,  A.D.  with  oecaRioiial  reference  tt 

1328—1343.    Giov.    ViUani.  the  third  book  of  Pignott^  are 

bb.  10.  (cap.  147.  ad  fin.)  11.  the    Bources   from    whence  I 

and  i  2.  (cap.  1 — 22.)  Sismondi,  have  drawn  the  materiak  ftr 

vol.  V.  pp.  191-^366.    Tbese^  the  last  twaity*foiir  pi^es. 
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with  Frederic,  king  of  Siciiy.  Tke  periods  of  CHAF. 
Robert" B  absence  from  bis  kingdom,  and  bis  bofr*  ^^« 
tilities  witb  tbe  emperor  Henry  VII.,  and  with  \^Z^ 
his  successor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  were  eagerly  and  ■^•^sioUy. 
unscrupulously  seised  by  the  Sicilian  pince  to 
invade  the  Neapolitan  dominions ;  and  Robert  as 
often  empl(^ed  the  first  moment  of  relief  from 
the  pressure  of  other  enemies  to  carry  his  anns 
into  Sicily :  but  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with 
the  story  of  these  desultory  and  uninterasting 
wars,  for  their  course  was  sullied  by  sanguinary 
and  atrocious  circumstances,  and  they  produced 
not  the  only  Intimate  object  of  contest,  a  firm 
and  enduring  peace.  But  Frederic  chose  the 
moment  of  some  of  the  distractions  in  which  the 
p(^tic8  of  Italy  involved  his  rival,  to  picoclaim  his 
son  Peter  heir  to  his  crown,  contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  treaty  of  1303  with  Charles  IL  of 
Naples ;  and  he  induced  the  barons,  the  d^^, 
and  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  swear  allegiance  to  their 
ftitore  monarch.  Accordingly  on  the  death  of  Fxe- 
^ric  at  an  advanced  age,  and  alter  a  warlike 
reign  of  above  forty  years,  the  memory  of  his  1337 
virtues  and  talents  secured  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects towards  his  son,  and  established  Peter  IL  on 
the  throne.  This  prince,  unlike  his  feither  in  all 
kingly  qualities,  wore  the  crown  of  Sicily  only 
five  years,  and  it  devolved  on  his  decease  to  his 
infimt  son  Louis.  Both  on  the.  death  of  Frederic 
and  of  Peter,  the  king  of  Naples. renewed  his  en- 
terprises against  Sicily ;  but  neither  the  factious 
divisions  of  the  Sicilian  nobility,  nor  the  feeUe 
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C^XP^  duMraoicr  of  Peter,  and  the  wecteiees  oC  a  si^beei- 
IV.  ^i^jtent  aiiiority^  enablad  Rolmrt  to  tdimiph  over 
tiie  mdepe^dellt  spuit  of  the  JMaaders  i  mad,  <^ 
prassed  faj  yeaxs  and  domestic  eai^i,  he  at  length 
nmouMoed  his  piojeots^  end  left  the  dfisoeiidairti 
1^  Ffederic  im  imapposed  poiMKNmi  of  8i/^. 
Lotjetn  Thd  last  yearn  of  Robert  £Miied  a  g^l^on^  le- 
^^'  vene  to  tiM  fortune  and  Yi^our  of  hia  earlier 
^'^"^  rdgn.  istheinacthrityof  oldageheloataaUe 
mfinence  in  tiie  general. pditiea  of  Italy,  and  tbe 
admaoistrstioQ  of  faia  own.  dratmupna  ML  into  con* 
fladon  and  diaosder.  The  death  of  hia  ovlky  sq% 
nrhile^exerciakig  the  dgmory  of  Florenoe*  ia  1S88^ 
deprived  his  Hime  of  its  natural  suppeat;  uni, 
aa  the  dnke  of  Caiahtia  left  oidy  two  ia&oA 
diaugfaters^  the  old  nu»aidat  might  justly  trcauhle 
fiir  the  fiitnie  secnxity  jof  these  helptels  ehSMxen. 
He  laboured  to  avert  the  fittal  eoaiae^piences  of  a 
dn^oted  suamunoii  by  indiuung  his  a^hew  Ca- 
wiiert,  Jdjog  of  Hungary^  whose  ri^^  he  had  mi- 
ginally  nsorpoU  to  bftroth  hia  iiecoftd  son  An^breii 
at  tlie  affe  of  Old  vae¥eiiieat&  to  Joanna  the  eldert 
of  hisii^aDtgrand^hikbren;  aiQd.t^ 
was  i»nio\ied  to  tibe  i^ourt  of  Naples  to  reei^jve 
his  education  as  its  fiiture  sov^eeigii^ 

This  UMo  wihioh^  to  die  erring  eye  of  htnttHi 
fioinsight^  m%fat  seem  to  hare  be«i  jdaaxied  with 
singular  wiadom^  was  dotined  to  scattw  the 
seeds  of  civil  war  and  cafaaooiity  ftor  abofYe  areen^ 
tnry  and  a  half.  As  Andrew  adtanced  towards 
manhood^  he  displayed  a  fallen  and  Tieioua  traft* 
per;  hk  habits  were  low  and  brutal^  hm  cagaetty 
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wsak^  Ukd  Ids  maaneni  barbaimiiai  Ajs^gming  CH  AP; 
mate  of  the  el^ramceof  die  «oiixt  in  which  ht  InA  ^^^ 
been  educated — Abu  the  moftt  brilliant;^  althoui^ 
the  mml  oonrupt,  in  Europe-^he  associated  a^ky 
ifith  rude  Hungaiians  whose  gross  propensities 
accorded  with  his  taste.  The  old  hing  reading 
fab  ohaiactw  apprehenddl  the  consequences  of 
tstrusting  the  rights  of  his  giandtdaughtar  to  hie 
geii«N)sity ;  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  as^ 
semtde  the  slates  of  the  kingdciii^  and  to  iapoae 
en  them  an  oadi  of  aUegianese  to  tibeir  fature 
qneen  Joamn.  At  the  same  time,  changing  hia 
original  purpose,  and  exdnding  Andrew  firant  a 
j<Mnt  succession  to  his  throng  he  limited  Ito 
fnture  sovereignty  of  his  hingdoni  to  Joanna 
afene.  Finalfy,  by  hia  last  testament  at.  the 
^preach  ef  dissefaition,  he  bequeathed  his  donii* 
niona  to  that  prinoess  with  reeosindsr  <  ta  hmr 
younger  sister,  established  a  re^^ncy,.  dechDooi 
diat  her  administratioa  shoidd  not  conMnenoe 
uBfci]  the  completion  of  her  twenty-fifth  yiear,  aad 
reatrioted  Aadraw  to  a  matrinenial  crowa  aad 
the  reversion  of  the  principality  of  Salema  if  hie 
eoosort  should  die  without  issue.  *    Aftev  these 

^  Sibmondiy    following  the     second  year,    Sitaiondi  proba- 
lext  of  Ifatteo  VSanK  sp^akv     bly  hadmeTer  aeen  fbe  ^rigind 


tf  1^^  will  of  SdbMi  {vtik.  Y.  ioemmt  ilii^-(Te8t.dd  Re 

p.  380.)  as  though  that  mo-  Roberto,  eCodiceltal.Diplom. 

narch  had  imposed  by  its  con-  p.  1 102.)  which  has  since  been 

dhioiis    no    other    restriction  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 

upon  the  sorereigii  awtfaority  ''MemoiresySrcsmr  Naples"  of 

of  Andrew^  than  to  direct  that  M.  Orloff.    By  this  testament 

it  should  net  comrneoce  until  Robert  e%preuly  bequeadied 

the  completion  of  his  iwentf^  Ae  eiLchxme  sovereignty  to 
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precaodons  Robert  pr^ared  for  his  »d/aiii 
terminated  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years  at  the 
age  of  eiglity.  This  soverdgn,  the  frieiid  and 
^40^  patron  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  and  the  po- 
tector  of  letters^  was  extravagantly  eiilogiied  hf 
the  learned  of  his  times  as  a  prodigy  of  ¥n9dom 
and  virtue;  and  the  severity  of  later  criticm, 
subjecting  his  memory  to  the  usual  ftle  of  m 
over^rated  reputation,  has,  on  the  contrary,  dwelt 
only  aa  his  pedantry,  his  avarice,  and  the  enon 
which  marked  the  internal  administraticm  of  lus 
kingdom.  Yet  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter will  raise  it  &r  above  mediocrity.  He  w» 
certainly  learned  himself  in  no  ordinary  d^pree  for 

that  age,  and  an  encouraget  of  learning  in  othen; 
a  skilM  and  active  politician;^ and,  judging hin 
by  the  &ir  standard  of  contemporary  wvet&fSOh 
not  a  bad  king.  Many  of  his  laws,  at  leaA 
breathe  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the 
measures  by  iriiich  he  strove  to  r^^ulate  the  sae- 
cession  to  his  throne,  however  unhapj^  in  their 
results,  were  evidaices  of  no  comnum  ability  a&d 
prudence. 
joMM,  Joamut  was  but  sixteen  years  oi  age  when  ^ 
STi^'  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  her  grandfather,  aad 
her  husband  Andrew  was  only  two  years  ker 
senior.    Young,  beautiful,  and  inexperienced,  (he 

Joanna:  "  instituit  sibi  hsre-  of  a  mere  matrimonial  aotn* 

dem   uniTersalem    Joannam/'  The  regency,  too,  was  ta  h^ 

&c.  ;    and    notbing    can    be  until  both  Joanna  and  Aiiai«|' 

clearer  than  bis  intention  to  ahonld  have  completedl  Aor 

limit  Andrew  to  the  enjoyment  iwenif'fifik  year. 
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austrtasi  of  a  brffifaEnt  eonrt,  the  splendour  of  chap. 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  numerous      ^^' 

PART  III* 

pnices  of  ibe  blood  (sons  of  Robert's  brothers), 
Joanna  Ibund  but  too  many  temptations  to  phmge 
into  a  eneer  of  thoughtlMS  and  dissipated,  per* 
Imps  of  criminal  Ijaietj*    The  aversion  that  she 
had  acquired  for  her  husband  was  increased  l^ 
ibe  jealousy  of  power  which  he  evinced;   and 
sedulously  fomented  by  her  advisers  and  confi- 
dants, who  desired  to  exclude  Andrew  from  the 
direction  of  aifidrs  that,  by  immersing  the  queen 
in  pleasures,  tiiey  .might  thMtiselves  govern  in  her 
name.    Andrew  on  the  contrary,  was  surrounded 
and  ruled  by  Hungarians,  and  particularly  by  an 
aitfiil  and  ambitious  friar  his  preceptor,   who 
opeely  aspired  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  name. 
By  such  men  he  was  taught,  for  their  own  selfish 
ends,  to  despise  a  matrimonial  crown  and  a  shadow 
ai  authority,  wUle  his  own  descent  from  the  dder 
farother  of  king  Robert  gave  him  a  better  here* 
ditary  daim  to  the  throne  tkm  his  wife  could 
derive  from  tiiat  monarch.    He  was  therefore 
encouraged  to  solicit  the  papal  court  of  Avignon 
to  sanction  his  pretensions  by  authorising  his 
immediate  coronation.    In  tiiis  design  he  had 
eTery  prospect  of  success,  and,  daily  expecting  a 
papal  bull  to  legalize  the  ceremony,  he  already 
b^^  to  discover  his  resentmait  against  his  ene- 
mieB  by  Unreats  of  vengeance,  and  to  betray  his 
doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  his  youthful  queen ;  who 
WBB,  indeed,  generally  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
nvith  her  cousin,  prince  Louis  of  Tarenta    The 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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OHAP^  projects  afid  maiacea  of  AiidiE^ew  were 
^^-  ^ated  to  Joanna  by  hir  coteticw;  and  among 
Aiese-the  prmcipal  favorite  was  a  female  of  knr 
birth,  Philiptxi  the  Catanian^  wbo  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  Myal  ftmily  of  Naples  ta  WMldi^slii 
distinction,  and  was  tiie  cenfidanfte  of  Ihe^iieeD^ 
most  intimate  secrets.  'J^thiswomalniber'fiuBBy, 
and  associates,  a  cimspiraey  Was  imniediatc^ 
formed  against  Andrew,  of  which  it  a^jpears  4o 
m^  difficult  to  believe  her  ignorant. 

Under  the  pretext  of  a  huhfttni^  party,  the 
court  was  carried  to^e  neighbourhood  of 'Avena, 
and,  after  the  amusement,  the  king  and  qiraeB, 
with  a  trahi  {Principally  compoaed  of  the  con^ 
rators,  repaired  for  the  night  to  the  solitary  con- 
vent of  Sto  Pietto,  not  &r  from  'that  lovm. 
After  supping  gaily  together  the  Toyal  pair  with- 
draw to  the  chamber  prepared  for  them;  but, 
just  as  Andrew  was  retiring  to  rest* with  tibe 
queen,  one  of  the  con^irators  came  to  Aa^door 
of  the  €hamber,  and  stated  that  a  messenger  had 
arrived  from  Naples  with  dispatches  <tf  die  utmost 
MvderoT  importaucc.  The  victim  rose  nnsuspicioiidy  at 
Andrew,  thc  summous ;  but  he  had*  no  sooner  passed  me 
1345  door  of  his  apartment  than  it  was  closed  K^fatut 
him  by  the  female  attendants  of  the  queen,  aad 
he  was  seized  by  the  conspirators  who  ware  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  corridor.  He  was  overpowered 
after  a:  desperate  resistance,  in  which  he  drew 
blood  fitmi  several  of  tlie  assassins*  Stopping  Ids 
uoutb  with  tbeir  gloves,  they  dragged  him  to- 
wards an  adjoining  window,  and,  bdievi^g  tiiat 
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f^vvtg .  wluchriiis:  mother  )iad  giy^  to  him  was  a  chap. 
,te|iHmap  against  de^  hj  the  swo|rd,  or  poison,  ^^^\ 
,th^y  fiii^tened  :a  ^  pilken  cord  about  his  neck,  and 
|Mj^^4  him  out  of  tl^o  I  window  which  was,  n^ar 
the .  ^^ond.  Some  of .  their  associates^  lyjbo  were 
jm  x^»^v^f^  in,  the  garde9S  b^ow,  then  pulk^d 
Ima  4ow;n  ky  ^  ^'^  ^  he  hung,  and  completed 
the  wo^  Qfstranguhition.  It  was  pnobably  the 
in|;eq|^n  of  the  murderers  to  have  buried  the 
.l^y  in  the  c(]pyent  garden,  but  Isolda,  a  futhfol 
H UQgaiJiap  woBoan,  who  had  nursed  the  infancy 
ipf  Aodtew  and  watch^  orer  his  manhood  wijth 
opdifldinished  solicitude,  was  rouzed  by  his  cri^, 
aod  iiishiitg.into  his  apartment,  found  the  queen 
th^re  alone,  sefM;ed  by  the  nuptial  couch  with  her 
Cftce  buried  in  her. hands.  The  reply  of  Joaniia 
to  h^r  agonized  enquiry  afiter  her  master  increased 
the  fdarpi.of  this  w(Ntnan ;  she  ran  with  a  flambeau 
j^  a  window,  and  from  thence  saw  by  its  light  the 
ci^rpse  ci  the  unhappy  prince  extended  on  the 
grass,  with  the  &tal  cord  still  round  his  neck. 
Conceahn^t  was  no  longer  possible,  the  assassins 
Jed  at  the  appearance  of  Isolde  and  her  shrielpB 
immediately  spread  the  alarm  through  the  con- 
T^nt,  and  frppi  thence  to  the  neighbouring  town. 
Amidst  the  general  indignation  apd  horror 
whi^h  this  fouJt  trag^y  excited,  Joanna  returned 
$o  Naples  with  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband 
which  was  there  privately  interred,  and  fear  and 
glopmy  suspicion  pervaded  the  voluptuous  Qou^t 
wiiich^  but  a  few  days  before,  had  echoed  only  to 
the  yoice  of  pleasure.    The  Neapditan  princes^ 
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whose  hands  were  not  dyed  in  the  conspim^i 
fortified  their  palaces  as  though  their  own  lins 
were  endangered ;  and  Charles  duke  of  Diorazio, 
another  of  them  who  had  married  the  qaeea'k 
sister  and  who  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  instigated  tbe 
populace  to  avenge  the  muid^  of  the  Idng,  pro- 
bably with  the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  by 
the  deposition  of  Joanna  The  queen  on  to 
part,  with  Louis  of  Tarento,  now  her  avowed 
layer,  also  assembled  her  partizans,  and  every 
thing  threatened  a  furious  civil  war.  But  the 
inteHigence  of  the  &ie  of  Andrew  had  in  die 
mean  time  reached  the  court  of  Avignon,  and 
Clement  VL,  the  reigning  pontiff,  considering 
himself  called  upon  as  feudal  superior  of  tbe 
Neapolitan  crown  to  punish  the  authors  of  die 
1346  atrocity,  directed  a  commission  to  Bertrand  dri 
Baz2o,  grand  justiciary  of  the  kingdom  of  Na^ 
to  institute  a  process  for  the  discovery  oi  tke 
murderers,  without  respect  of  persons  or  r^aid 
to  human  dignifies.  Joanna  was  powerless  agaiast 
this  mandate :  the  seneschal  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, having  been  first  arrested  on  suspicion  and 
put  to  the  torture,  disclosed  his  accomplices,  and 
the  justiciary,  attended  by  the  populace  of  the 
capital  bearing  a  standard  on  which  the  murder 
of  Andrew  was  depicted,  presented  hims^  before 
the  queen's  fortified  palace  to  demand  the  perscms 
of  the  conspirators.  After  an  inefibetual  atten^ 
to  resist,  Joanna  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  tbe 
iK^cused,  who  were  her  most  devoted  servants, 
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and,  among  them  Fhilippa^  ha*  spedal  and  iii&-  CHAP, 
moos  confidante ;  and  these  miserable  wretches,      ^V' 
of  whose  guilt  there  appeared  no  doubt,  after   w^ 
being  made  to  suffer  the  most  frightful  tortures, 
were. burnt  alive*    But  it  was  remarked  that, 
eontsrary  to  usage  in  these  execrable  proceedings 
by  torture,  the  public  were  entirely  excluded 
from  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  criminals. 

But  this  secrecy  could  neither  remove  the  con- 
viction which  the  world  entertained  of  the  guilt 
of  Joanna,  nor  shield  her  from  the  indignation  of 
an  avenger.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  wrote  to  Louit^kuig 
Louis  king  of  Hungary,  the  elder  brother  of  the  ^^ 
Andrew, — who  had  succeeded  his  father  Carobert  SierAndi^w. 
on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  some  years  before 
— ^to  exculpate  herself  from  the  crime  with  which 
she  wa&  publicly  charged.  Louis  only  rej^ed  by 
sternly  pronouncing  his  reasons  for  believing  her 
guilty;*  and  immediately  prepared  both  to  re- 
venge the  cruel  fate  of  his  brother,  and  to  assert 
his  own  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  which  he 
declared  that  Joanna  had  forfeited  by  her  crimes. 
But  Louis  was  unavoidably  detained  in  his  own 
kingdom  for  above  a  year  before  he  could  under- 
take an  expedition  into  Italy,  which  would  really 
appear  to  have  been  conceived  less  in  the  spirit 
of  ambition  than  of  just  and  natural  indignation 

^  The  king  of  Hungary's  te  viri  tui  necis  arguunt  con- 
letter  was  appalUngly  laconic,  sciam  et  fuisse  participeni." 
'^Johanna!  inordinata vita pr»-  A  powerfbl  summary  of  the 
terita^  amhitioBa  con tinuatio  po-  presumptions  against  her  inno- 
testads  r^ae,  neglecta  vin-  cence. — Boniinius  de  Rebus, 
dicta,  et  excusatio subsequuta,  Hungar.  Dea  IL  b.  x.  p.  26U 
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at  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  md  in  ^  mesm 
time  Joanna  strengthened  thd  evidence  agaftott 
her  innocence  by  an  indecent  marriage  Afith  her 
loveff  Louis  of  Tarento,  n^o  was  befieV^tolfive 
been  engaged  in  the  plot  against  Andrew,  93bA 
whose  mother  had  afforded  an^  asylum  to  soihe  of 
the  conspirators  who  fled  before  the^  were  a^ 
^nLV^t  cused.  At  length  the  king  of  Hungary  passel 
?^*^  into  northern  Italy  with  a  small  force  and  a  well- 
filled  treasury ;  levied  an  army  of  eondottieri ; 
and  entered  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  wtf 
universally  welcomed  by  the  nobility  and  people. 
The  queen  and  her  new  husband  fled  to  Provence, 
but  Charles  of  Diirazzo  and  the  other  princes  her 
cousins,  repairing  to  the  camp  of  th6  Hungaritt 
toonarch,  acknowledged  him  for  their  M^vcsrdgn, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  gladly  sttbmfftdd  to  his 
authority. 

Passing  through  A  versa  on  his  march,  Lods 
desired  to  visit  the  convent  which  had  been  Ae 
scene  of  hii^  brothei^s  murder,  and,  attended  by 
the  Neapolitan  princes,  proceeded  to  tli6  fttii 
balcony  from  whence  Andrew  had  beeii  throwiL 
The  sight  of  this  place  might  awaken  emotioQ^  of 
grief  and  fiiry ;  and  Louis  suddenly  tunli^  6> 
Charies  of  Durazco  in  a  transport  of  passioi^ 
denounced  him  as  a  wicked  tr^tbr  Wfaos^  io^ 
dious  intrigues  had  occasioned  the  death  of  An- 
drew. "^  Thou  shalt  die,**  exclaitaed  he,  ""  hm 
even  on  the  spot  where  he  perished.*  The  fero- 
cious Hungarians  immediately  fell  upon  Durazzoi 
dragged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  windaw,  and 
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on  whifih  tb^  ocffpeie  of  Andrew  had  been  diacp-     ^^* 
▼ere4»-^It  is  difficult  to  imdentood  whether 


Dva^BOP  was  teaUy  implicated  iu^  the  murder  of 
Aodiiew^  nor  does  it  i^pear  that  any  evlde]tice  wag 
w«  adduced  of  his  immediate  giplt*  Qis  activity 
in  mtgiiig  th$  punishment  of  the  cojispiratprs 
BMght  eyes  fawnish  an  argument  for  his  innocenccj 
ilh)a  owQ  station^  both  as  ^e.  nearest  male  heir  to 
the  cfoyfxi  (except  the  ki?g  of  Hungary )>  apd  as 
the  huphajwi;  otf  the  qite^'s  sifter  aQd  distilled 
SQccesfKKTt  !cUd  not  explain  his  efLgffr^im  tQ  prppure 
the  exposipre  and  d^^Bition  9f  Joaona.  And^  in 
the  p«rple:^ty  in  which  the  mysterious  story  pf 

Andrew's,  murder  is  throqghQvt  enyeloped,  the 
jmit  and  honorable  character  of  Louis  will  scarcely 
varraut  aoy  other  presumption^  thap  that  a  disco* 
very  of  theguilty  intrigues  of  DurazTO  had  wrought 
him  tp  the  infliotion  of  this  summary  vengeance^ 
mia^  and  yicdei^  and  alt^ether  uigifstifiable  as 
it  waa* 

Louis  did  not  long  preserve  his  new  kipgdpm*  8«bM^Mt 
Leaving  garrisons  in  its  st]K>pg  places^  he  returned  ^343 
tf>  Hungary,  and  the  govenmient  0$  his  generals 
became  almost  immediately  disagreeaUe  to  1^ 
&fcle  Neapolitans.  Pope  Clement  YL,  top,  could 
not  without  dissatv^aption  s^  the  kingdom  oi 
Naplea  tranaferred.  to  a.  pow.erfiil  aoyereign  wha 
was  not  very  likely  to  prove  an  obedient  vassal  to 
the  HiAy  See.  Receiving  the  queen  in  a  solemn 
audience,  in  which  she  pleaded  her  cause  in  per- 
son, he  declared  his  conviction  of  her  innocence ; 
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CHAP,   and  Joanna  atid  her  husband,  encraraged  by  Ihe 
disaffection  of  the  Neapolitans  against  thefar  foieigD 
governors,  and  fortified  by  papal  countenance, » 
turned  from  Prov^ice,  *  and  taking  a  body  of 
condottieri  into  pay,  wrested  great  pwt  erf  tk 
kingdom  from  the   Hungarians.     After  thiee 
years  of  indecisive  warfiff e  in  which  the  men^ 
nary  troops  on  both  sides  committed  shoddng 
atrocities,  Louis,  who  had  made  a  second  expedi* 
tion  into  southern  Italy,  became  weary  ci  hosti- 
JUd^"    ^^  ^  which  there  appeared  no  eod ;  and  lie 
li^Jd     ^^^^*^^  at  last  to  terms  of  acccmmiodatkHL  Jo- 
^»^       anna  engaged  again  to  submit  the  investigatioB 
of  her  guilt  or  innocesice  to  tiie  pope,  aad  to 
resign  her  crown  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  if  ha 
Holiness  should  pronounce  sentence  against  her; 
but,  if  the  issue  of  the  enquiry  should  be  &Y<HnUe 
to  her,  Louis  agreed  to  withdraw  hk  troops.  A 
solemn  process  was  accordingly  instituted  id;  the 
court  of  Avignon,  of  which  it  was  easy  to  foretell 
the  result    Yet  so  evident  appeared  the  gait  of 
the  queen,  that  her  ambassadors  could  adopt  vo 
better  defence  than  by  the  deposition  of  witaesses 
that  sorcery  had  been  practised  upon  her,  and  tk 
conclusion  that,  if  her  participation  in  the  conspi- 
racy were  proved,  she  must  still  stand  absolved  m 
having  yielded  only  to  the  resistless  powers  of 
helL    Upon  this  strange  and  ridiculous  plea,  the 

*  It  was  just  before  the  re*  of  Provence,  the  soyeEe^[Dl|«f 

turn  of  Joanna  to  Naples  at  the  city  of  Avignon  for  30,000 

this  epoch,  that  Clement  VI.  florinsiaveryseasonaUeiup^ 

purchased  of  her,  as  countess  of  money  for  her  necesntiek 
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pope  and  his  cardinals,  who  were  eager  to  find  a 
pretext  for  her  acquittal,  abolished  the  accusation 
and  prcmounced  her  cleared  of  offence.  The  king 
of  Hungary  submitted  with  good  &ith  to  the 
deekion,  and  even  refiised  by  his  ambassadors  to 
receive  an  immense  sum,  which  the  pope  awarded 
to  him  as  a  remuneration  for  the  charges  of  the 
war :  declaring  that  he  Imd  not  undertaken  it  to 
amass  money,  but  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
brother.  ♦ 

Although  the  popes  continued,  from  their  dis- 
tant and  luxurious  retreat  of  Avignon,  to  assert 
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State  of 
Rome  dur- 
ing the  ab- 


*  Giovanni  Villani,  parts  of 
bb.  X.  xi.  xii.  Matteo  Villani» 
abo,  parts  of  bb.  u  and  ii« .  ad 
cap.  66.  Dominici  de  Gravina, 
Chron.  de  Rebus  in  Apulia 
Gestis.  (Scrip.  Ital.  vol.  IS.) 
Giaiuumey  bb.  xzii.  xauii.  Sis** 
mondi,  voL  v.  pp.  377 — 387. 
vi.  pp.  29 — 3&,  &c.  The  chro- 
nicle of  Grravina  affords  by  &r 
the  best  and  most  sads&ctory 
account  of  Neapolitan  history 
at  this  period,  and  particolarly 
of  the  drcnmstsnces  of  An- 
dnw's  murder.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  any  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  Joanna's  guilt, 
after  perusal  of  this  unvar- 
nisbed  rdation  by  a  contem- 
porary of  no  suspicious  au- 
thority, there  never  was  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  a  more 
definite  character* 

I  need  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  similarity 
of  the  stories  of  Joanna  and 


Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which 
every  one  has  observed.  But 
the  coiaddeiice  ia  certaioly 
very  curious.  The  resemblance 
in  character  and  tejnper  be- 
tween Andrew  and  Damley, 
the  mystery  in  which  the  mur- 
der of  both  was  involved ;  the 
youth,  the  beauty,  the  subse- 
quent misfortunes  of  the  two 
queens ;  the  contempt  and  de- 
testation of  their  husbands 
which  appear  to  have  been 
common  to  both;  their  inde- 
cent marriages  with  men  who 
were  suspected  as  accomplices 
in  the  death  of  their  lords : — 
all  these,  and  a  thousand  minor 
circumstances,  even  to  the 
standards  on  whidi  the  mur- 
ders were  depicted  to  animate 
the  populace  of  Naples  and 
Edinburgh  to  vengeance,  will 
naturally  occur  to  the  mind  in 
comparing  the  two  historical 
problems. 
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CWff^  9ai  exereiae  a  paramount  astHtxmty  oiw  ftt 
IV.  nffium  of  Nfl$l€0>  a  foreign  refiddoDce  considfiaUif 
weakened  their  iafluenoe.  oyer  the,  neat  of  Itil|; 
^^  Tbene  had  bem,  perhaps^  in  tim  geneial  tenor  «C 
their  pdMi&y,  little  reaacnuiUacaiifle.fan^e^.dac^ 
tent  and  cegiet  ivbich  we  find  that  their  abame 
oecaaioned  anoBg  the  Italians  They,  had  msdi 
more  fire^uraftlgr  prated  thewanhrea  theidiritolwi 
than  the  proteciora  of  piUic  happiaeea  ia  da 
peninsula ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  im  the 
remoyal  of  the  pontificate  could  he  isi^Qiidr 
felt  in  any  dty  oc  stat^  esoq^  Romai  But  die 
ancient  seat  of  the  papal  court  had  certainly  8i# 
dent,  occaaion  to  deplore  the,  diaage.  Beside 
the  splendoinr  and  weaMi  which  remained  ta  Ait 
fallen  capital  from  the  presence  of  the  ecdesia^- 
tical  chiefs  of  Europe^  some  d^^gree  pf  order  w« 
uBiiaHy  preserved^  so  long  as  a  soveieign  peattf 
dwelt  within  the  walls ;  and  though  Hie  crimes 
and  violence  of  the  nobles  and  the  excjsases  of  i 
vicious  popidation  couU  not  always  be  restnuai 
and  were  even  often  excited  by  tbe  conduct  of  tlie 
popes,  all  regard  for  the.  ofiSce  an4  authority  of  the 
aucceeaora  of  St.  Peter  was  aeldom  entirely  alafr 
doned. 

The  measure  of  respect  and  obedience  wbidi 
the  popes  exacted  in  Rome  might  naturallf  ke 
regulated  by  their  personal  characters.  Sana 
even  supcessfiilly  claimed  the  right  to.  appmnt 
liie  senafeop — the  temporal  ruler  of  the  ci^-HirJt 
least  to  require  a  general  oath  of  supremacy  ftoa 
that  magistrate ;  an4»  wh^n  the  weako^  of  ^ 
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Mgmitig  pootHT  prevented*  His  effiBc^ual  kiteffei^^  CH^fP;: 
ence  itf  f he  nArfntenance  of  traiiqiiiBityv  tih»  ami?     ^^*' 
of  civil  justfoe  was  never  wlDoHy  and  altogether  ^^^ 
poweiliesB.     Btit  tibe  Holy  See  was  no  sooner  prirate 
transfisrred  to  Avignon^  than  Rome  fell  into  a^  ^m  or 
IMghfftil,  and  univewal  anarchy,     Tim  nohlea^  ***• '^~- 
iQnong  wfacnn  the  gt&BA  HvA  faMlieB  of  the  Go*' 
lomia  and  Orsini  y^tte  most  conspienons,*  carried 
on  theii"  atrtfcions  fends  with  impunky  and  in 
dSkring iiisAlt  to  ail  ihuMcipd  antlioi^.   Toobat^r 
barons  iti  tfppfeciate  the  dHjestic  r^cs  of  amdenti 
poWef  and  beauty,  the  sole  glory  of  tiieir  cifty> 
too  insensible  to  have  respects  if  they  had  knownT 
their  valne,  they  were  ihvited  by  the  masdve 
grandeut  of  the  old  monuments  *  to  pro&ne  tiiemr 
with  rapine  and  bloodshed.    Converting  maily  of 


*  *^  Whatetrer  were  tlm 
meiiis  by  wbidi  they  obtained 
possessioDy"  says  Mr.  Hob* 
hoxsie  spealdng  of  a  much  ear- 
lier period  dMui  that  beibre  vb, 
**  the  Onini  had  occupied  th^ 
Holeof  Hadrian,  and  the  Thea- 
tre of  Ponipey ;  the  Colonna 
Ae  MauoleiiBi  of  Anguftui, 
and  the  Bathi  of  Conttantine. 
The  Conti  were  in  the  Quiri- 
aal.  The  Frangipani  had  die 
Coliseum  and  the  Septiionium 
of  Seyerus,  and  the  Janut  of 
the  Forum  Boariuro,  and  a 
comer  of  the  Palatine.  The 
Savelli  were  at  the  tomb  of 
Metdla.  The  Corsi  had  for- 
tified the  C^itoL  If  the 
churches  were  not  spared,  it  is 


certtm  toe  panan  BBUuuuienia 
would  be  protected  by  no  ima^ 
gined  sanctity,  and  we  find 
that  the  Ck>rti*  family  had  oc* 
copied  the  BasiKeoof  St.  Paul, 
without  the  wi^^  and  that  the 
Pantheon  was  a  fortress  de- 
fended for  the  Pope."  (Huh 
tvrtcal  IDuatrationB  of  the  4ili 
Canto  of  Ghilde  Harold,  p.  12S.) 
The  lawless  spirit  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  die  fhrious  prirate 
wars  and  sieges  wh^  during 
the  middle  ages,  they  continu- 
ally waged  with  each  other 
among  the  old  monuments, 
scarcely  inflicted  less  ruinous 
injury  upon  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  than  was  caused 
by  the  hostile  assaults  and  ca* 
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CHAP,  these  venerable  edi&es  into  fortnmes,  it  was 
IV.      ^Qm  the  impregnable  shelter  which  they  aflforded, 

'^*'''°-  that  the  nobles  salUed  with  their  retainers,  to 
prosecute  their  sanguinary  quarrels^  or  to  Tidate 
the  city  with  public  robberies  and  offences  of  the 
darkest  iniquity.  Unable  from  their  poverty  to 
maintain  bands  of  regular  soldiery,  they  gave  a 
refuge  in  these  strongholds  to  banditti  and  mea 
of  desperate  lives,  who  repaid  the  protectioD 
which  enabled  tiiem  to  set  all  laws  at  defiaaee, 
by  garriaoning  the  fortresses  and  executing  Ae 
criminal  projects  of  their  patrons.  It  was  in  im 
that  the  diadow  of  republican  institutions  was 
still  preserved  amidst  the  oppression,  and  spdift- 
tions,  and  murders,  in  which  the  nobles  audadoiidf 
revelled.  The  civic  council  was  impotent;  tike 
supreme  senator  was  usually  himself  a  noble,  who 
j^teeted  only  his  own  followers  and  punished 
only  his  personal  enemies.  Thus,  just  before  the 
period  at  which  this  chapter  is  to  terminate,  the 
insolent  excesses  ci  the  nobles  had  reduced  the 
citizens  of  Rome  to  the  lowest  deptiis  of  abase- 
ment and  misery :  when  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
man,  unassisted  by  the  influence  of  high  statka 
and  powerful  adherents,  imagined  it  possible  not 
only  to  establish  peaceful  govenunent  in  Rome, 

lamities  which  attended  the  de-  of  the  universe,  may  he  studied 

struction  of  the  western  empire,  with  profit,  for  the  learmng 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Hohhouse's  and  research  which  it  exhibit: 

note,  on  the  general  progress  —even  after  the  splendid  eni- 

of  that  decay  which  has  spared  didon  of  Gibbon's  last  cbap- 

so  little  of  the  ancient  capital  ten 
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bit  to  recover  fbr  the  eternal  city  her  ancient   CHAP. 
dominion  over  the  earth.    The  first  part  of  his      ^^* 
design  fiuled  solely  by  his  own  wmit  of  judgment :    s^v^w' 
without  this  capital  defect  in  his  character^  the 
second  could  never  have  been  conceived. 
•    Cda  di  Rienzi^  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  and    coUdi 
washerwoman^  of  Rome^  had  by  the  care  of  his 
parents  received  an  education  fkr  above  his  station. 
The  study  of  the  best  classical  writers  had  early 
inflamed  his  mind  with  romantic  admiration  tar 
antiquity^   and  inspired  him  with  sorrow   and 
Bhame  at  the  modem  degradation  of  his  country. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  astonishing  powers  of  elo* 
quence,  and  animated  by  a  generous  desire  to  re- 
kindle in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow  citizens  the 
spirit  of  their  republican  ancestors,  his  learning 
could  not  teach  him,  and  his  inexperience  of  man- 
kind prevented  him  from  discovering,  that  the 
time  for  restoring  the  pristine  majesty  of  Rome 
was  for  ever  fled.    By  some  accident,  or  by  the 
reputation  which  his  genius  and  eloquence  had 
already  procured  tor  him,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  a  deputation  which  the  nobles,  the 
<dergy,  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  dispatched  to 
Avignon  in  1342  to  supplicate  the  new  pope 

^  The  genealogy  of  many  image  in  his  pirooessions.  Rome 

of  the  popes  of  Rome  was  of  the  middle  ages  presented 

equally  illustrious.    Pope  Six-  therefore  a  finer  theatre  for 

tOM  the  fifth  could  number  a  virtuous  ambition  than  the  an- 

ifadierwomaQ  among  Imr  rela-  cient    city»    where   patrician 

tionsy  or  to  speak  in  the  Ian-  power  stalked  in  sullen  majesty 

gpiage  of  the  Roman  heralds,  through  the  state. 
iie  was  privileged  to  carry  her 
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CHAP.  Qimmt  VI.  .to  rerff9<»bli9)i  ilie  HfiHy  ^  Jn  i|i 
I^-      original  .i^^at    ,Tl)e  mis^jon  faij^d  of  aucc$w,  but 

^^^1^*  tjbe  tal€ait8  of  JUen^i,  ;vr]||^  took  tfe^  laad^iiiii^ra- 
MV  its  purpose^  attracts  the  police  of  Ctomrat, 
and  propiwed  )Ufi  ^ppoiotment  to  the  lucmtiif 
o^ce  jff  notary  of  tbe  apostaJ«}>l  liduMdMsr. 
For  .ffieYfral  yisaxa  after  l»s,)^tum  to^RoiQe,  .Bmw 
was. (^tingnisb^  by  tilie  imiMDal  jatf^tj  .m&k 
mUch  he  p^r^i^ned  %1»  duties  of  tibis  atiiatif9a; 
wd  he  was  unceapingly  o<»upied  jit  the  8ang#  Iniie 
Ml  roiwng  the  spirit,  of  the  citizens  to  vtt^^n^ 
their*  4«iiveranoe^  firom,  thQ  jwotent  tyraiiDy  p€  the 
jqiftblffe  mi  the  genersl  calfmifiifs  whkA  <^pretBed 
ihem.  .  By  aUf^goricfd  pictureft  of  the  fidbjipwKt^^d 
state^, by  ironical  devices  of  ,their  own  shaiiM^  J^ 
the  eiq^anfttioja  of  the  nMNHjoments  of  extingioeM 
^andeur,  he  laboured  to. arrest  the  atlcyntiwi  of 
the  ^ijQorant  myltitnde ;  by  haraqgn^j,  by  satjo^ 
by  n^isiless  ezhortfitioiis,  he  animajkud  tlK^  pf»- 
sions  and  excited  th$(ir.  hopes,  The.  fiobks.  f^ 
girded  his  i^rts  with  P^upid  iq/^f^ncc)  cnt.CPi^ 
^ippt ;  until  at  last,  injthe  tempom^!  abseope  gf 
the  chief  of  the^  Cp]kwuia,  lU^t^i  ^duped  th^.?^ 
jreapeetahle^  ^nd  higher  qlas^as  of  the  citi^s^^a^.to 

eidteitiw  enter  jinto  a.  conspiracy  for  the  restoi^si^tipn  gt 

ra!^rd'  what  he  emphaticaUy  termed,  the  good  estate. 

ti!!^'  After  a  night  passed  in  pnq^er,.  he  jssued  at  their 
1347  head  from  one  of  the  churches,  armed,  and  with 
allegorical  standards  of  liberty,,  justice,  ^nd  peace ; 
repaired  in  procession  to  the  capitoLwhile  Mfwmi- 
bling  multitudes  gradually  swdled  his  train ;  and 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  g^od  estate 
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an^tthegkd^aooifllBatiotisvftMitiifi^^  CHAP. 

Mmrae  t)f  ^itizem.  ^* 

This  eKtracnpdiiinjr  rtfrokitiaD  was  atdbrs6:eom*'  w^^^i^ 
plefedy  sute^ssfiil;  therastenislie&siQUes^  nttorly  m^^t^ 
M^gepwed'  for  such  anr  expkmooFof  the  popular  ^^^  ^* 
strengtfay  Were  compeHed  to  submit  to  ka  vioknee ; 
aad'tbe.pffeseiioe'  of-  the  papal  legate^  mbo.  had 
been^arlluilf  associated  ini  tiie  eexemaiiy,i  lent  the 
appaitttt  sanetibaof  the  pope  to  themsiirreetion. 
Menzi  was  ^^iaced  at  theihead  of  tiie.gobd  estate 
withtiieiiMKtest  tifle^tribiine>  butivitii  unlimited 
powtors ;  'and  a  militia>  of  horse  and  foot  nras 
orggfliMd  in  the  different  quarters-  of  Rome:  to 
support  his  aislAiority.    The  first  effects  of  >  these  Gk>odeffecu 
measures*  seemed  to*  realise  aU  the  prophecies  latioo.^^^' 
which  Rienzi  had  attached' to  the*  establishment 
of  the  good  estate.    Tranqulffltjr  reigned  in  the 
city ;  som€^fie?^^fe  and  just  though  arbitrary  ex- 
amples of  "punishment  awed  the  boldest  and  most 
exalted  ofienders ;  the  ndgfabouring  eountry  was 
subjected  to  the '  Roman  republic  ;  >  the  roads 
and  the  banks >  and  mouth  of  the  'Tiber  were 
cleared  of  robbers  and  pirates ;  and'  the  tribune 
was  uniTenMUy  regairded  as  a^  new  founder  ci 
Rome. 

Nor  was  the  glory  of  Rienzi  confined  ta  the  Extnordi- 
Jiarrow  sphere  of  Hie  civic  territory.    Though  the  5S7^*^ 
court  of  Avignon  could  not  view  so  strange  a  re-     *°*^ 
i^ution  without  alarm  mid  displeasure,  the  de- 
femK^e  which  Rienzi  at  first  professed  for  the 
papal   authority  either  calmM  the  mquietude 
or  produced  the  dissimulation  of  Clement  YI- 
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CHAP;    Tlmmgiiout  most  of  the  Itidian  states  the  eihnoys 
^^*      of  the  tribune  were  welcomed  with  extravagacBt 

^^^^  entbuxdasm,  asifhehadafaread7r^eneraledB0ine 
and  consmnmated  the  restoratioii  of  the  aBckot 
glories  of  her  empire.  An  imbounded  veneralM 
for  antiquity,  which  had  be^i  constantly  ineretB- 
ing  since  the  revival  of  dassical  learning,  was  Ae 
cause  of  this  excitation  of  natimial  feelii^«  U 
was  nourished  ami  disseminated  by  i^mmm 
aien  of  letta^s,  with  whom  Italy  was  now  SStti, 
and  the  charge  was  most  loudfy  prackkned  fay 
him  whose  mind  was  oftener  tuned  to  a  geode 

EDtkasitsm  thome.  The  lover  of  Laura  had  conteaeted  a 
firiendiihip  for  Rienzi  and  an  admiration  of  Im 
eloquence  and  spirit,  during  his  endliassy  te  Avig- 
non. Like  the  tribune,  Petrarch  dierished  Ae 
monstrous  belief  that  Rome  had  an  unextingiiiUi* 
able  right  to  her  ancient  dominion  over  the  um- 
VMse,  and  a  deep  convictiim  of  the  praeticaldtity 
of  reirtormg  its  exercise.  He  drew  exulting  pre- 
sages  of  the  durability  of  the  late  revidutioB; 
and  its  first  oopsequences  mi^^t  almost  jwtify 
this  illusion  of  the  ^^eat  classical  ^ithusiast. 
Most  of  the  Italian  republics  sent  ambaasadms  to 
Rome  on  the  ostentatious  summons  of  Rienoi,  ta 
felicitate  him  on  his  success,  and  to  ddiboate 
with  him  on  the  good  estate  of  Europe;  and  even 
many  princes  were  not  deterred  fiK>m  courting 
the  friendship  of  a  man  who  openly  elevated  ibe 
pretensions  of  the  Holy  Rmnan  R^Hiblic,  aa  he 
now  styled  her,  above  the  other  powers  of  the 
world.     Though  the  other  tyrants  of  Italy,  treated 
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his  letters  with  contempt^  the  lord  of  Milan  CHAP. 
Bought  his  alliance ;  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria      ^* 
i^pealed  to  him  to  reconcile  his  differences  with    si^v^ 
the  pope ;  and  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Joanna 
of  Naples  offered  to  submit  their  quarrel  to  his 
decision. 

The  mind  of  the  tribune  was  not  strong  enough  Enron  aad 
to  support  this  wonderful  exaltation;  and  the  tribune. 
dreams  of  ideal  virtue  which  had  warmed  his  early 
fimcy,  and  stimulated  his  exertions,  were  forgotten 
in  his  prosperity,  or  abandoned  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  selfish  and  inordinate  vanity.  Assuming  the 
luxurious  expence  and  unseemly  state  of  a  mo*- 
narch,  he  dissipated  the  revenues  of  the  city  in 
idle  pomp,  and  disgusted  ilie  citizens  by  his  pro^ 
digality  and  affectation.  He  adopted  the  most 
vain  and  exttavagant  titles ;  and,  with  more  se^ 
rious  imprudence,  provoked  the  enmity  and  ex^ 
communication  of  the  pope  by  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  summoning 
its  ecclesiastical  chief  to  his  tribunals.  He  first 
exasperated  the  Roman  nobles  by  his  capricious 
tyranny,  and  then  excited  their  contempt  by  his 
sudden  repentance.  They  were  tempted  to  rebel 
openly,  and  the  discovery  that  the  tribune  was 
defident  in  personal  courage,  increased  their  bold- 
Mss,  and  completed  the  general  conviction  of  his 
inc^qpacity  for  the  station  to  which  he  had  pre. 
tended.  As  enemies  multiplied  around  him,  the 
people  forgot  his  good  qualities,  and  the  real 
benefits  which  he  had  conferred  on  them,  to  re- 
m^aber  only  his  extravagance  and  folly :  his  elo^ 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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CHAP,  qaence  could  no  logger  intoxicate  thenip  his  snon 
I^'      moD8  conld  no  more  aas^asble  them  in  mnns  finr 

K^w-^  nis  support ;  and  after  an  admimstratton  cS  omy 
seven  months,  no  voice  opposed  his  proffiemd 
abdication.  Resigning  his  short  lived  aathoiitf 
he  privately  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  the  cky 
relapsed  again  into  its  former  condition  of  awirchj 
and  wretchedness. 

Hb  sabM-       The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  c^brated  man, 

qoeot  or-    ^j^^^^  charactcr  has  be^i  aptly  designated  as  hatf 

fiuitastic,  half  heroic,  will  excite  the  coriositj  of 
the  reader,  and  I  sludl  relate  them  m  this  plac^ 
althou^  in  the  oorder  oi  time  they  may  be  coosh 
dered  to  belong  rather  to  the  foQowilig  chapter. 
After  wandering  for  several  years  in  djatms 
through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohe* 
mia,  he  was  at  length  shainefully  detivered  up  hj 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  the  pope,  and  cos* 
ducted  to  the  jMrisons  of  Avignop,  He  w^nild 
scarcely  have  escaped  a,  sentence  of  death,  if 
Innocent  VL,  who  had  just  been  seated  in  the 
chair  of  St  Fetear,  had  not  deemed  it  his  interest 
to  confide  to  him  the  govemm^it  of  Rome^  The 
people  of  that  capital,  during  years  of  tumult  and 
disorder,  had  learnt  to  sigh  for  the  repose  of  the 
good  estate  and  the  return  of  their  magpistnite. 
iMod^id-  But  Rienzi  entered  Rcnne  again  in  18S4  under 
tioo»  the  title,  not  of  tribune,  but  of  senator ; — not  m 
the  independent  chief  of  the  republic  by  pofnlur 
dectioQ,  but  as  the  slave  of  the  pope* 

His  character  had  not  improved  in  advi 
and  exile ;  he  had  contracted  habits  of  int 
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rance^  lii^  resolutioB  had  not  been  fortified  by  CHAP, 
danger,  his  early  enthusiasm  and  vivtues  had  been  '^* 
exchanged  for  suspicicm  and  crueUy •  He  was  at  >«pv«^ 
first  received  by  the  Romans  with  unbounded  joy, 
bnt  his  government  soon  became  odious  and  eon- 
temptibte ;  a  sedition  was  excited  against  him ; 
he  was  wounded  in  attempting  to  gain  a  hearing 
from  the  populace ;  and,  after  betraying  an  un- 
worthy pumHanimity,  was  taken  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  city,  and  dragged  to  execution*  ua  Tioieat 
Still  the  multitude  hesitated  in  consigning  to  an 
ignominious  death  the  <mce  ven^ated  champion 
of  their  liberties,  the  guardian  of  their  happiness : 
he  was  about  to  profit  by  the  general  pfmse  and 
silence  to  address  them,  and  his  eloquence  might 
yet  have  touched  their  compassion  and  gratitude, 
when  a  ruffian  new  him,  dreading  the  influence 
of  the  appeal  if  he  should  be  sufi^ered  to  make  it, 
plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breast  He  fell ;  and 
the  rekindled  fiiry  of  his  enemies  pierced  his 
body  with  innumerable  wounds. « 


*  FortheliftofRiennand 
thete  revolutioiis  at  Rome,  I 
have  principally  followed  the 
fragment  of  Roman  History 
by  ai^  uncertain  and  impanial 
oontemqpoiMury  (Muratori,  Ant. 
Med.  ^vi,  vol.  5.)  which,  I 
need  not  mention,  is  acknow* 
tedgad^to  ooBtaia  the  most  si^ 
dsfiictory,  as  it  does  also  the 
most  minute  account,  of  the 
aetions  of  Uie  famous  tribuie. 
But  the   story  of  Rienai    is 


identified  with  our  own  litera- 
ture by  the£uthful  and  mas- 
terly sketch  of  Gibbon,  c.  70. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  besides  en- 
riching the  volume  already  re- 
ferred to  with  some  judicious 
remarks  on  the  character  of 
Rien2i,  has  printed  several 
curious  and  authoitic  letters  of 
the  tribune.  We  may  easily 
believe  his  own  declaration  in 
one  of  dien.  **  Multo  rvm^ 
bat  quietiub  Cola  Lauraiitiua 
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CHAP.       Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  firarteoith 
^^     century^  we  have  seen  Italy  iiu^essantly  aflUcted 
's:;^'  with  aU  the  eyjis  of  sanguiiutry  wub,  fbrious  in- 
^^^     testine  commotions^  and  endless  revolutions ;  and 
£^^^   we  haye  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  new  and  more 
tocliS!^  frig^^tfiil  cakneiities,   whose  overwhelming    and 
*^*         withering  influ^ice  for  a  time  silenced  even  the 
din  of  arms  and  the  yells  of  fisurtion.     In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1345  excessive  rains^  which 
prevailed  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  France  and 
other  countries^  either  interrupted  the  sowing  of 
the  grain  or  rotted  the  seed  in  the  ground;  so 
that»  in  the  fdlowing  season  of  harvest,  die  earth 
barely  yi^ed  a  sixth  part  of  its  produce  of  any 
description.    An  appalling  scarcity  began  to  ma- 
nifest itself  in  Italy  after  the  harvests  of  1346 ; 
and,  in  the  succeeding  winter  and  springs  an  uni- 
versal fiimine  raged  throughout  the  land.     In 
Florence  alone  the  general  misery  was  such  that, 
before  the  summer,  above  ninety  tiiousand  persims 
were  dependant  upon  the  state  for  the  issue  of 
their  daily  food,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
lower  orders  elsewhere  must  have  been  yet  grenten 
For  the  government  of  that  enlightened  republic 
displayed  a  foresight  and  paternal  care  of  its  sub- 
jects, which  were  almost  unknown  to  the  age. 
Prodigious  exertions  were  made  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  and  to  obtain  com  fiem 
all  the  coasts  of  ike  Mediterranean  whoe  the 


qnMiTribiinus^-- Cohytheson     tranquilly  than  .Gda  die  Tki* 
of  Laurence,  lived  much  more     bune. 
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wealth  of  the  state  enabled  her  to  buy  it  up.  CHAt^; 
Although  a  part  of  this  supply  was  intercepted  in      ^^' 
the  Amo  by  the  distress  of  the  Pisans,  the  sig-  ""^^ 
niory^  with  a  real  and  uncommon  spirit  of  huma- 
nity^ turned  no  stranger  from  their  gates ;  and 
while  the  richer  citizens  maintained  their  imme- 
diate dependants,  the  government  fed  the  immense 
multitude  who  must  otherwise  have  perished. 

But  the  scanty  and  unwholesome  provisions  Foiiowedby 
which  were  every  where  eagerly  devoured,  occar  Pettiknoe. 
sioned  an  alarming  increase  of  disease,  and  a 
destructive  epidemic  was  already  spreadmg  over 
Italy,  when,  in  the  year  1348,  the  plague,  ufter 
devastating  the  east,  was  introduced  from  the 
Levant  by  some  Genoiese  vessels.  The  effects  of 
the  preceding  scarcity,  which  had  been  felt 
almost  all  over  Europe,  fiEivored  the  progress  of 
this  dreadfril  scourge  among  a  squalid  and  debi- 
litated population:  the  infection  was  conveyed 
with  horrid  rapidity  from  one  country  to  another ; 
and,  before  the  termination  of  the  year  1350,  it 
was  computed  to  have  swept  away,  from  one 
extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  three-fifths  of 
the  human  race. 

Of  the  ravages  of  this  horrible  contagion,  which  Fngi^ 
appears  not  to  have  differed  in  character  from  the  ^^*'*^"* 
plague  of  our  times,  we  have  numerous  accounts 
in  the  contemporary  Italian  writers;  and  from 
their  narratives  of  the  Great  Pestilence — a  dis- 
tinction of  fearful  import — ^a  picture  of  humaii 
destruction  might  be  composed  for  which  this 
age  of  the  world  has  happily  no  parallel    Whole 
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CHAP,  fiunilies  every  wh^re  periAed  together,  or  ilrere 
1^*      spwed  only  in  part  hy  the  <&0diation  of  ti»  Ifebt 
?A&T  m.  £^||j^  ^^^  BS^ctimiB  of  our  ttatune.    Hiey  yAitM 

were  yet  unstricken  shuiHied  and  fled  bent  the 
Nearest  rdatives :  fiBithers^  even  mothas,  deflated 
their  ofiqpring;  children  abandoned  the  dea;&- 
bed  of  their  parents ;  husband  and  wife,  brother 
and  sister,  forsook  each  other  in  the  hu^  hour  of 
agony.  The  dead  were  so  numerous  that  it  was 
impossible  to  perform  the  solemn  rites  of  religiom 
and  their  bodies  were  frequently 'indebted  for  a 
hasty  burial  <mly'to  the  fear  of  the  survivors  that 
the  air  would  becovne  fatally  corrupted.  In  the 
cities  the  wdinary  business  of  life  was  wbc^ 
suspended,  in  the  coimtry  the  fisurms  were  left 
without  labourers,  and  the  ripe  crops  wasted 
upon  the  straw.  The  restraints  of  law,  and  the 
rights  of  prop^y  were  loosened  and  ^regatded; 
the  common  sympathies  of  humanity  wete  exr 
tinguished;  and,  in  hideous  contrast  tb^  the  reign 
of  death,  the  prevalent  belief  that  fear  and  mefatt* 
choly  prepared  the  body  for  infetstion,  induced 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  to  drown  the  Bonse 
of  danger  in  revelry  and  debauch.  Every  law  of 
Grod  and  man  was  forgotten. 

Of  the  members  who  perished  in  Italy  in  tiie 
year  1^348,  it  would  not  be  jsasy  to  form.an  estih 
mate,  for  ncme  of  the  statistical  cahsdations  of 
that  age  can  be  depended  up^i.  JBut  -we  itmf 
gain  some  idea  of  the  mortality'firom  the.ootoi^ 
rison  of  different  relatkms.  FleM^aee  is  deidiiMd 
by  her  historian  to  ^avelost  three  ii^bjiaiits  out 
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of  five,  and  Boccac^do  states  that  100^000  persons  chap. 
were  carried  off;  we  are  toML  that  80^000  died  at     ^^* 
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Sittma— an  indrediUe  number — 60,000  at  Naples^  v^pv^^ 
40^000  at  Genoa,  seren  in  ten  at  Pisa,  and 
^kmt  at  Trapani  in  SicSty  not  a  soul  survived. 
The  ialf^nation  sinks  xu^er  the  accumulated 
woe  which  can  be  measured  only  by  such  tremen* 
doua  results ;  yet  we  riiall  hereafter  find  that  the 
nmriwftss  of  ambition  and  crime  which  engrosses 
tiie  pages  of  Italian  history  was  calmed  but  during 
the  moment  <tf  liiese  awful  visitations,  and  that 
tiie  Great  Pestilence  had  no  sooner  teased  dian  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  usinl  afflictions  of  war  and 
fEu^ion.  ♦ 

During  the  period  reviewed  in  the  forgoing  ^'^^^ 
duqpter — ^firom  the  extinction  of  the  bouse  ^  of  ^J^]^^ 
Swabia  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
we' have  found  the  affitirs  of  Gatoaand  of  Venice 
move  than  once  interwoven  with  ibe  general 
politics  of  Italy.  We  have  seen  the  dissensions  of 
the  great  Genoese  nobles,  under  the  doak  of  zeal 
for  the  Gudf  and  Ghibelin  interests,  attract  aU 
the  powers  of  Italy  to  the  siege  and  defence  of 

*  The  introductioD  to  the  is  verified  and  deepened  by  the 

Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  the  relation  of  Giovanni  Villani ; 

nfdfth  and  last  book  of  GKo-  who,  after  living  to  reooid'lto 

vanni  Villani^  and  the  first  of  first  ravages,  himsdf  fell  a  vio- 

bis  continuator,  afiTord  the  ful-  tim  to  theoi»  and  left  to  his  bro« 

lest  original  account   of  the  ther  Matteo  the  continuation 

FIsBune  and  Great  Pestilenee.  tyf  aUstoiy  which  is  extremely 

The  animated  piotuve  of  the  valuable  for  ks  evident  fiddilyi 

horrors  of  the  latter,  by  which  and  even  for  its  simple  and 

the  great  father  of  Italian  prose  elegant  composition. 
has  prefaced  his  mimitaUe  tales. 
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CHAP,  tiieir  city:  we  hBMB  obMorved  the  active  put 
^^-     takai  by  Venice^  in  coi^imctioii  with  Floranoe 
aad  other  states^  in  the  war  against  Mastino  dda 
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Scala.  But^  notwithstanding  this  occasional 
^S^]^^  nection  of  the  great  maritime  republics  with  the 
ramifications  of  Italian  politics^  their  history  in 
the  period  before  us  still  continues  detached  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  peninsula;  andth^^e  are 
sereral  inducements^  in  their  furious  naval  wan 
with  each  odier,  and  in  the  remarkable  and  <^po^ 
site  changes  which  were  effected  in  their  ocmati- 
tutionsj  both  to  bring  their  annals  under  the  saoie 
point  of  view^  and  to  separate  them  from  thoaeof 
Italy  in  general 
Tbdrri.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  experieiioed 
^'^'  course  of  human  passions  if^  after  the  galliea  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  had  once  met  in  hostile  amy, 
there  had  been  any  duraUe  peace  and  friendshy 
between  two  republics  so  equal  in  power  and 
wealth,  so  eager  in  mercantile  competition,  ao 
jealous  of  maritime  and  commercial  dominion,  so 
hau^ty  and  unyielding  in  spirit  But  after  die 
pacification  or  truce  which  was  produced  by  Aeir 
common  exhaustion  in  1269,  the  republics  main- 
tained towards  each  other  a  posture  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  for  above  twenty  years  without 
resorting  to  arms ;  and,  during  that  period,  Veniee 
even  permitted  her  rival  to  crush  the  naval  power 
of  Pisa  for  ever  in  the  war  of  Melma,  without 
availing  herself  of  so  fovorable  an  occasicm  to  aid 
the  weaker  state  against  her  more  formidaUe 
oppcment    Venice  had  afterwards  sufficient  cause 
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to  regret  the  refiisal  which  die .  returned  to  Ae  OHAP« 
scdicitatioiis  of  the  PisaaiB  for  lesktanee^  and  to  ^^^^ 
discoyar  the  fabe  policy  of  having  8ii£fared  the 
moment  to  pass  for  humiliating  a  common  enemy.  ™ 
But  it  would  appear  as  if  she  were  aigrossed  at  m^^^SH 
this  crisisin  estabUshing  the  right  to  which  die  ^l"^"^ 
anogantly  pretended  of  the  exclusive  navigation  f^l^ 
of  the  Adriatic.    She  asserted  her  absolute  do*  ^"fovK 
mimon  over  its  waters  by  imposing  a  tribute  on 
all  vessels  which  entered  the  gulf^  and  even  re- 
quiring them  to  repair  to  Venice,  for  payment  of 
duties  on  their  cargos,  before  they  proceeded  to 
their  destined  ports.    The  Italian  states  which 
bordered  on  the  Adriatic  and  had  at  least  an  equal 
daim  with  the  republic  to  navigate  its  surface, 
naturaOy  resisted  this  tyrannical  pretension ;  but 
the   arms   of  Venice  easily  chastised  a  feeble 
disposition  which  was  supported  by  no  maritime 
atoei^th,  and  from  this  period  the  exclusive  sove- 
reignty of  the  republic  over  the  Adriatic  was  uni- 
versally recognised  by  foreign  powers. 

It  was  as  a  type  of  this  sovereignty  that  the  doge  Anade». 
of  Venice  annually  observed  the  fisunous  ceranony  w2^^L 
of  wedding  the  Adriatic.    It  may  be  true  that  ^*™*^ 
pope  Alexander  IIL — in  gratitude  for  the  refuge 
which  he  had  found  in  the  city,  just  before  the 
peace  of  Constance,  from  the  hostiUty  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa, — ^presented  a  ring  to  the  doge  with 
the  declaration  that  by  that  token  the  sea  should 
be  subjected  to  him  and  his  successors  as  a  bride 
to  her  spouse :  but  the  apprc^riat^iess,  perhaps 
the  origin,  of  the  custom  may  be  dated  from  the 
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CHAPv  qpMKsbi  before  w.  On  fftie  annual  ratiini  of  tlie 
IV.  fyg^i  Qf  tlie  Aseensioii  the  doge,  attendad  bj  al 
tiie  Vjenetiaii  nobiUty  and  fiNreign  ambaiBadonk 
wasTowed  in  tiie  gfldcd  veaaei  of  atate,  the  fiiMi* 
taiur  to  liie  outaUe  of  fte  pert,  ^otd^ieie  8oto^ 
psooovmoed  hiBieapoiiaal  with,  and  domiBieii  onr 
theaea,  by  dropping  a  cottseerated  ring  iatotk 
wa¥es.* 
Wan  be-  When  the  SBOotbemd  aiHiwittty  betwoeo  Veiw 
iITveaioe.  and  Oonoa  was  kindled  into  a  flame  by  tfaeacd- 
1^3  dental  encounter  of  aome  of  tinr  mendianttwob 
off  CypruB,  the  extraordinBry  weahJi  and  pom 
which  the  rival  republica  had  deifved  fiom « 
inunense  oomnieree  'were  proudly  diqihqfediB 
1^  magnitude  af  their  annan«it8.  EytejnsaanB 
of  indeoiBiye  cpeiatioin  4iieiEeaded  thdr  eflbfH^ 
until,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,.the  Genoese  fit 
to  aea  witihi  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  nity 
gaUies,  manned  'by  move  than  thirty  thaoBwl 
combotantfik  The  Venetian  fleet  was  of  e{i>l 
force:  but,'ihiiing  tiiat  year  and  the  neott^ftB 
hostile  squadrons  alternately  :80U£^  each  otkr 
witiumt  meetings  and  tibe  %enetiamt.1(hen^elidi0i 
iij^  )galliea  to  destroy  the  Grecian  cdmf^ 


*  '' DoqppnBuniiui  te^marey  4kni  WMlMiHaiiorDeaati>  itof 

in  signum  veri  perpetuique  do-  the  deed  was  to  be  seeo  ^ 

minii/'  were  the  words  of  the  which  Alexander  III.  had  ooe- 

osreinotiy*  Ibtred  dds  sovefcigBityMkas 

When  pope  JitKus  IL|  scnne  iepablie»  theedHy  i«pl>^^ 

two  hundred  years  after  Ve-  his  Holiness  might  find  it  <• 

nice  had  established  her  domi-  the  back  of  the  dooatioQ  of 

itkNt  over  the  Addatky  flMteas*  ^  ConstaMinetoiliO'neaiiai^ 
liodljr  demanded  of  the  Vene- 
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F^fiL  Tfas  plaee  waa  wifiBrtified,  andtbotigkt^  CHAP. 
kdiafaitantB  fouod  41  hospitable  xefiigemCoii^^  _^y* 
tmople^  the  Venetiaiis  consumed  their  hoHses  and 
property  to  aBhes.  The  Genoese  ertabliafamekits  or 
in  the  Blade  Sea  Aued  the  same  &te.  This 
dartrootion  however  preyed  in  the  event  xame 
servioeaUe  than  ligations  to  tfae.Genoesa  The 
Mendship  of  tiie  eastern  emperotr  permitted  theat 
to  guard  against  a  simikur  snrpriM  by  fortifying 
the  seat  of  their  colony^  and  Pera  was  dmtly 
eMompassed  with  works  of  sudi  strength  as  rm* 
dered  fhis  submrb  of  Constaatmopb  not  ofily  a 
secure  dep6t  for  the  loommeroe  of  the  Euxine^ 
but  a  dtaddl  ftom  whmiee  ;die  lepnUicans  kamt 
to  overawe  'anid  insult  with  impunity  the  oiq>ital 
of  Ae  east.  Hie  Genoese  wa'e  not  slew  ift  aveng* 
mg  Ae  conflagration  of  their  colony.  Their 
floaty  entering  the  Adriatic  undw  Lante  Dorian 
enommtered  the  naval  power  of  Venice  near  the  1298 
idand  of  Conolaand  gdined  a  memwafale  victory. 
The  doge  AndreaJDand^  fiell  into  their  hands^ 
a&d  prefbrred  sclf^lastmctifln  to  the  igneminy  of 
being  led  captive,  to  Genoa;  but  seVen  thousand 
pnoners  graced  the  triuacqph  of  Doria.  Of  tiie 
Venetian  squadron  sixty^six  galUes  were  burnt 
and  ei^teen  captured.  But  thift  battle^  in  which 
the  combatants  were  nearly  of  equal  numbers^ 
was  riot  won  withool  a  despeaate  ttrug^  and  an 
immense  daughter  on  both  flidea  The  omque* 
rois  were  hardly,  less  weakned  Aan  the  van'^ 
qoiriked  by  dieir  iass  on  tUs'Ocaasioii  and  tiieir 
preceding  exertimis;  and  a  peace  was  shortly    1299 
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concluded  wUch^  as  usaal^  wiflumt  any  deaki 
advantage,  left  both  repuUics  in  commxm  a- 
haustion. 
This  pacification  was  frequently  bndxn  dooig 
vSn!!°mo  the  first  half  of  the  fourte^ith  century  fay  Ae 
mutual  hatred  which  the  Genoese  and  Venetini 
OHistantly  d^rished ;  but  their  desultory  hosti- 
lities were  attended  with  no  interesting  diciim- 
stances  or  very  serious  consequences^  untQ  book 
commercial  disputes  in  the  Black  Sea  gafene, 
about  the  year  1360^  to  a  more  determined  cobM 
which  will  be  related  in  the  following  chapter. 
For  great  part  of  the  period,  which  I  may  te 
dismiss  in  a  few  words,  Genoa  was  convubed  to 
her  centee  by  the  civil  wars  in  which  her  (kM 
and  Ghibelin  noUes  contended  for  the  supreaiiq; 
But  Venice  was  more  fortunate  in  the  emjlff}' 
ment  which  she  gave  to  her  arms ;  and  we  teie 
seen  that  in  the  only  important  operations  whoon 
she  engaged  off  her  own  element,  her  interfeieaee 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy  was  followed  by  the  cesam 
^  which  Mastino  della  Scala made  tohar  of  Trefte 
1338  and  its  district  This  was  her  first  acquisitioB  tf 
territory  on  the  main  land  of  Italy :  beyond^ 
immediate  shore  of  the  lagune. 

The  coni^tutional  changes  at  Venice  oi 
Genoa,  which  terminated  in  tlie  opposite  residtt 
of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  are  more  deserving^ 
our  attention  than  the  progress  of  foreign  bosli- 
cbtBgeib  lities  between  these  r^ublics.  I  have  esdefr' 
II^^^^h!!!!^  voured,  in  an  earlier  part  of  tUs  v^ume^  tatnce 
the  course  of  gra4pal  and  silent  innovation  ^ 
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wbich  the  great  council  of  Venice  became  not  CHAP, 
only  vested  with  the  appointment  of  the  executive      ^^* 
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government^  but  usurped  to  itsdf  the  nomination  v^yW 
and  control  of  the  electors  who  were  to  renew  its  ^^^SS 
own  body.  The  rights  of  the  people  had  thus  um^o^ 
kqpaed  into  the  hands  of  their  representatives 
almost  without  their  perceiving  the  loss ;  and  the 
nobles  who^  by  the  usual  influence  of  high  births 
Ind  ahrisys  obtained  the  great  majority  of  seats  in 
the  legislative  body,  were  in  &ct  the  sovereign 
cttioens  of  the  state.  As  they  were  neither  sup* 
ported  Eke  the  feudal  aristocracy  by  numeioua 
tends  of  armed  vassals,  nor  accustomed  ^to  a  life 
of  licentious  unpunity,  they  never  exa^emted 
the  low«  people  by  the  tyranny  and  insolence 
which  made  the  nobles  hateful  in  other  Italian 
states.  They  possessed  no  rural  castles,  they  had 
no  retainers  to  garrison  fortresses  in  the  heart  of 
"Use  city,  and  their  defencdess  palaces  were  only 
distingnished  by  superior  mi^nificence  from  the 
luuses  of  the  citizens  amcmg  whom  they  peace* 
&Uy  dwelt  But  the  moderation  which  was  thus 
fiareed  upon  them  was  in  its  consequMices  infi* 
nitely  more  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the 
commons,  than  the  intolerable  excesses  of  such  a 
nobility  as  that  of  Florence.  The  Venetian 
people  were  not  provoked  by  personal  indignities 
to  discover  the  progress  of  aristocratical  aicroach** 
ment,  untQ  ages  of  insensible  usurpation  and 
aanapkious  submission  had  riveted  their  chains. 
Wbmk  >  the  *  popular  jealousy  was  at  length 
a^itakened,  an  hereditary  aristgcracy  had  in  effect 
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CHAP,   l^n  created ;  and  it  was  numifeflted  tiiafelk 
^^*     irm  and  vk^orous  govennnant  wJiidi  tiik  mfa 
''"''''  had  engit)^,  was  more  thm  »  mtekfortiie 


010004    p60pto  who  had  sa  loi^  been  habituated  to  in 
M»-i3so  sway. 


On  the  death  of  adc^  in  1289,  whfle  the 
mitt^e  ^f  the  great  eoimeil,  which  had  lieen^DOBel 
by  tiie  admixteive  of  baiioi  aaad  cruffiEage  Bitk 
usual  manner,  were  deU^esatiiiir  on  tiie  diokeof 
a  successor,  the  pec^le  assenibled  in  ike  pke 
of  St  Mark;  and  pioclaiined  Jaeopo  Tiepdkva 
mm  of  ancient  lineage  and  iircproadiaUe  TBtoe, 
dogo  of  Venioe  by  thdr  own  elactioik  BxAUk 
noUeman  was  firmly  attached  to  tiie  aristoontk 
p«rty>  and  immediately  withdrew  fiom  the  dfyto 
avoid'the  proffered  dignity ;  and  Ae  commitieeof 
iiie  great  council,  after  suiEBring  the  populariv- 
ment  to^  subside,  elevated  Pietro^  Gradenigo  to  tk 
vacant  dignity  •  This  dwioe  was  pecnUadyodioiB 
to  the  people  from  the  viokoit  character  of  Qa- 
deidgo,  and  <die  intem^emte  seal  which  he  hi 
always  evinced  in  &Tor  of  the^iristecraqr.  Y^ 
notwititiMaattdihig  ihe  hatwd  of  the  cMomitt** 
wards  him,  no^  c^pesitioh  wa&asade  tahis  xf^] 
and  he  even  successfti^  commenoedand  potfinMi 
the  series  of  enactmentiB  which,  in  Ihrse  wd 
twenty  years^  cMipleted  the  triou^  tand  paye- 
tuatod  ^e  <yramiy  of  the  digaiiohy  ;i 
ckt^gci  It  was,  wMe  the  pobttc  atteatian*  wai  oBOt^ 
t!i^  pied  in  tiie  war  agi^sst  Geaoa^  that>  As  dflg* 
1297  carried  in  the  legisfaitiv^  body  ;ti«it  odehilei 
decree  which  has  s^^ce  been  distinguiahed  as  tte 
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dojsung  of  the  gnat  oQiHiefl  (Bcvrte  d^^  GHAFi 

As  Hie  sdiectioB  of  iaeiiibe»fof  Ae  gftofc  coiuml     ^^' 
kad' gcneraUy  revolved  eidier  on  persons  who  Iiad    w-v^/ 
sat  befim  or.at  least  on  individiials  of  the  same  ^'SSST 
fiuoM^ies,  the  useless  ceremony  o£  annual  nondnsr  ue^-uM 


timk  wm  ebdished  hjr  tins  law ;  the  council  of 
jttrtiflei  or  ^' fortjr  balloted  upfm  the  name  ^  each 
Biemhffl::>who  abeady  sat^  and  whoever  gained 
twdire  apfHroYing  sttffi!ages  out  of  finty  preserved 
hk  ^eat.  Vacancies  by  dea&  or  rejeotkm  werte 
supjrfied  by  a  similav  ballot,  from  a  list  of  eligiUe 
dtiaens  which  was  annudly  prepared  by  three 
ehoseft  connsdlora.  The  artful  cmistruction  of 
this  decree  prevented  ^iidl  tendency  ficom  being 
disooveved,  since  it  appeared  ta  leave  the  prospect 
of  adndasion  open  by  successive,  vaeaneies  to  att 
citimfis.  of  merit  But  subsequent  enactneiits 
witiUn  three,  yeais  forbade  the  tiuree  counsellors 
fiom  inaerting  any  eitiaat  on  .their  Hst,  whoae 
anoeatoiB  had  not  sat >iu  the.  great  council;  and 
at  length,  tiie  exdushBoarifitoaaacy  of  bnth  whaoh  rmdet^- 


these  laws  had  eataUished  was  freed  from  aU  theou- '"" 
cted&ve  reatoaiat    By  tim  crowning  atatnte  of    1319 


hereditary  rights,  evevjr  Venetian  noddle  iidiose 
paternal  aneeatons  had  sat  in  the  great  council 
beeame  himaelf  entitled  ta  the  same  dignity  on 
completing  his  twenty-fifth  year.  On  proof  of 
theae  qualifications  oi  descent  andage^  his  name 
waa  inscribed  m  the  golden  book  of  nobflity^  and 
he  aaaimi^d  his  seat  in  the  great  councsi^  whose 
niimben  wew  no  longer  Umited. 
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Tbese  usurpations  ware  not  acocmqilidied  iriih- 
oirt  discontent,  and  renstance,  and  effioudonof  blood 
Insidiously  as  they  were  prosecuted  by  Oiadoigo, 
the  people  were  no  longer  Uinded  to  the  smi- 
^^^!^  tude  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  and  Acir 
coupin-    indiirnation  was  shared  by  the  wealthy  conmioias 
||^^^|«p^   and  even  by  some  men  of  ancient  birth,  who  fimn 
thanselves,  by  the  operation  of  the  fint  \m 
which  followed  the  dosing  of  the  great  cowA 
deprived  of  participation  in  its  dignities.   Two 
remarkable  conspiracies  were  organized  finr  tk 
overthrow  c^  the  oligarchy  while  these  iimon- 
1300    tions  were  in  progress.    The  first,  which  wis 
headed  by  three  commoners,  was  discovered  by 
the  vigilance  of  Gradenigo  beibre  its  ezpfesion, 
and  its  leaders  executed  within  a  few  hours;  tbe 
second,  which  was  formed  ten  years  lalter,  irasof 
a  more  formidable  nature.    Boemond  Tiepcdo, 
the  son  of  the  nobleman  who  had  formeilj  le- 
jected  the  popular  fisnror,  and  the  chiefe  of  two 
other  of  the  most  ancient  femilies  of  Venice  wlio 
had  all  causes  of  animosity  against  die  doge,  were 
1310    the  principal  conspirators :  they  associated  them- 
selves with  the  people  and  witii  the  noUes  wIk) 
had  been  excluded  fixmi  the  great  council,  io  > 
plot  to  assassinate  Gradenigo  and  restore  tiie  oU 
forms  of  election.    So  well  concealed  was  tiieir 
project  thiU;  the  doge  had  only  reason  for  si^ 
cion  on  the  evening  before  its  execution,  hy  tke 
intellig^ice   of  an   unusual  assembbge  at  the 
palace  of  Tiepola    But  Gradenigo  passdl  the 
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i)%bt  in  active  preparatioiis.  for  defence^  and  chap. 
when  the  c<mspirators^  after  raising  the  populace^  ^^^ 
marched  at  day-%ht  to  the  place  of  St.  Mark 
from  different  quarters^  they  found  it  barricaded 
and  occupied  by  the  doge  and  the  partisans  of  Sob^sm 
the  oligarchy.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the 
city  opposed  every  obstacle  to  the  attack  of  the 
insuigents :  they  were  repulsed  with  loss^  some 
of  their  leaders  were  slain^  and^  on  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  the  garrisons  of  the  neighbouring 
idets,  the  victory  of  the  government  became  com- 
plete. Tiepolo  escaped^  but  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal associates  were  beheaded^  and  the  rest 
sentenced  to  ejdle. 

The  terror  with  which  this  conspiracy  inspired  Jn^J^, 
the  oligarchy  even  after  the  immediate  danger  ^''^^q in 
was  pafit^  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the 
most  singular  and  odious  part  of  the  Venetian 
government.  To  observe  the  movements  of  the 
conspirators  who»  after  their  flight  or  banish- 
ment^ still  hovered  on  the  shores  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent^  and  to  watch  over  the  machi- 
nations of  the  numerous  nudcontents  in  the  city^ 
the  great  council  erected  ten  of  its  members  into 
a  secret  tribunal  of  despotic  though  temporary 
authority;  and  this  institution  which  was  ori- 
ginally intended  only  for  these  special  purposes, 
became  at  once  an  int^;ral  and  most  formidable 
portion  of  the  executive  administration.  Its  ex- 
istence, after  a  few  successive  renewals,  was  con- 
firmed by  a  statute  of  annual  election ;  it  was 
astodated  with  the  doge  and  signiory  of  six; 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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and  the  consolidated  body  was  vested  with  mi* 
mited  «id  ^yk^tatorial  power  over  tiie  doge  IubmI^ 
the  senate  of  sixty,  the  great  coimofl,  and  all  Ae 
magistracy  of  the  stated  The  fiitnoos  council  of 
ten  therefore  was  in  reality  c<nnposed  of  sixtMi 

^J^^""  mendbers  besides  the  doge,  who  was  president  fisr 
life.  The  ten  Mack  connseDorg,  as  tiiey  wen 
termed  from  the  colonr  of  their  gown  of  offlee. 
Were  chosen  annually  by  four  diffisrent  delibeti* 
tions  of  the  great  coum^ ;  but  the  six  manbcn 
oi  the  signiory,  who  were  known  by  their  roba 
as  the  red  coun8ellon>  were  renewed,  half  at  i 
time,  eyery  fomr  months. 

iBCTMMd        The  creation  of  the  council  of  ten  certaintf 

dSite^f^-  t^^^i^^^iV»^^^^  ^  executive  government  of  Venice, 
^^  and  gifted  it  with  a  vigour  and  constancy  of  j» 
pose  which  could  never  have  distinguished  tke 
fiEHreign  or  domestic  policy  of  so  numerous  a  bodf 
as  the  great  council  or  even  the  senate.  The 
entire  contidi  of  affldrs  abroad  and  at  hone 
passed  into  its  hands.  From  the  nrm  of  its  est** 
blifi^ment  the  conduct  of  the  republic  towards 
other  states  was  fiur  several  oenturies  marked  )ff 
a  vigilance  and  firmness  in  the  execntion  of  ber 
pnigects,  fay  an  in^netmUe  secrecy  and  ashfiiie^ 
less  perfidy,  whichrenderedher  at  oncefioraatdalie 
ito  mytteri-  and  hiUttfiiL  But  it  was  in  the  glotaty  tnnqollitf 
vcnioe.  whidi  rclgncd  m  the  populous  etrsete  of  VeBHA 
while  every  other  republican  city  of  Itafy  im 
distmbed  by  the  incessant  di>ullition  of  popiAr 
feeling,  that  the  mysterious  tyranny  4>ft)»  conacfl 
of  ten  wore  its^  appaifing  distinction.    No  digot^ 
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was  a  proteetion  agafaiat  its  resistless  authmky^ 
BO  spot  was  sacred  from  its  inquisitorial  intrusion. 
The  nobles  themsebres  who  yearly  ereated  it»  were 
the  tvemUing  slares  of  its  immeasurable  jiaifh 
diction ;  the  rights  of  the  highest  and  the  low^t 
dtitenwerealike  prostrate  before  it.  The  innocent 
and  the  guilty  were  equally  exposed  to  the  stroke 
of  an  invisible  power^  whose  jealousy  never  slutth 
hered,  whose  presence  was  universal^  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  veiled  in  profound  and  fearful 
obscurity.  Individuals  disappeared  from  society 
and  were  heard  of  no  more :  to  breathe  an  inquiiy 
after  their  fate  was  a  dangerous  imprudence,  and 
even  in  itself  an  act  of  guilt.  Before  the  council 
of  ten  the  informer  was  never  confronted  with  the 
accused ;  the  victim  was  frequently  denied  a 
hearing,  and  hurried  to  death  or  condemned  to 
linger  for  life  in  the  dungeons  of  state :  hisoltenee 
and  its  punislmiait,  untoied  and  unknown.  The 
detestable  influence  of  a  secret  police  pervaded 
Ae  city ;  the  sweet  privacy  of  domestic  life,  the 
confidence  of  familiar  discourse,  were  violated  by 
an  atrocious  system  of  vigilance  which  penetrated 
into  the  bosom  of  families.  Scarcdy  a  whisp^ 
of  discontent  escaped  the  ear  of  the  hired  spy ; 
private  conspiracies  against  the  govermnent  were 
Immediately  detected;  imd  popular  assemblages 
and  revolt  were  impracticable  in  a  city  so  hitef- 
sected  with  innumerable  canals. 

To  such  a  state  of  servitude  had  <^e  aristooraoy 
of  Venice  reduced  thrasselves  and  the  people,  m 
the  effbrt  to  guard  the  privtlegeB  of  hereditaiy 
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CHAP,   descent:  privileges  which  were  held  cmly  on  t^ns 

PART  lU. 


that  might  seem  to  render  life  itself  as  wcnrtUeaB 


as  it  was  insecure.    Yet  though^  at  the  annual 
^a^!^    elections  of  the  council  of  ten,  the  nobles  had 
ia6&-i86o  only  to  withhold  their  suffrages  from  its  destined 
members  to  suppress  this  execrable  tyranny  at 
once,  it  was  still  renewed  until  the  extinction  of 
the  republic.    The  hope  of  sharing  in  its  functiims 
reconciled  the  nobles  to  its  continuance.;    the 
increasing  grandeur  of  the  state  under  its  govern- 
ment gratified  an  unworthy  ambition  with  luem- 
tive  employments ;  and  when,  in  later  times,  some 
disposition  was  shown  in  the  great  council  to 
suffer  an  institution  to  expire  which  had  become 
yearly  more  oppressive,  a  conviction  that  centuries 
of  degradation  had  rendered  its  power  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  vicious  state  insured  its 
perpetuity. 
jP^^       I  have  been  obliged  to  relate  at  some  length 
^^"^       the  course  of  these  usurpations  which  slowly  con- 
verted the  ancient  freedom  of  Venice  into  an 
oligarchical  tyranny:  the  single  revolution  by 
which  the  Genoese  people  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
a  nobility,  whose  civil  wars  had  been  so  long  fiital 
to  the  public  happiness,  may  be  told  in  few^ 
words.    After  the  expulsion  of  two  of  the  four 
great  families  and  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1318,  the 
Doria   and  Spinola  had  established  themselves 
with  the  Ghibelins  their  followers  at  the  sea-pmt 
of  Savona  in  the  territory  of  the  republic.    From 
thence  they  not  only  waged  for  several  years  a 
destructive  civil  war  by  sea  and  land  agaii»t  the 
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Fiesehi  and  Grimaldi  who  with  the  Guelf  party  CHAP, 
were  dominant  in  the  capital^  but  acted  in  all  re-      ^^* 

PART*  III 

spects  as  if  they  had  founded  at  Savona  a  distinct  v-^^v-n^' 
and  rival  commonwealth  to  oppress  their  country.  ^^mS!  . 
It  required  seventeen  years  of  incessant  and  fiuri-  ^[S&^!^ 
ous  contests  to  convince  the  people  of  the  folly 
and  iniquity  of  the  fruitless  strife  in  which  they 
wore  involved  by  the  quarrels  of  these  turbulent 
fianQies:  an  accommodation  was  then  effected  1331 
between  the  adverse  parties^  and  the  strength  of 
the  republic  was  once  more  united  within  the 
capital  But  the  result  of  this  pacification  was 
fiu*  from  producing  contentment  among  the  peo- 
ple. They  found  that  the  whole  powers  of  go- 
vernment were  still  usurped  by  the  leading  nobles, 
and  that  as  the  Spinola  and  the  Doria,  the  Fiesehi 
and  the  Grimaldi,  alternately  prevailed  in  the 
struggles  of  &ction,  they  engrossed  all  the  great 
functi<ms  of  magistracy  and  of  military  and  naval 
command  for  the  members  of  their  own  houses 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  All 
the  teoubles  of  the  state  for  nearly  a  century 
might  be  traced  to  their  ambition  and  rivalry ; 
and  whien  they  dared  to  abolish  the  office  of 
abbot  of  the  people — a  magistrate  who  appears  to 
have  been  creat^,  like  the  tribunes  of  Ron^,  for  ' 
the  protection  of  the  plebeians  against  the  aristo- 
cracy-^it  became  evident  that  they  designed  to 
devate  an  oligarchical  tyranny  on  the  necks  of 
their  countrymen.  The  temper  of  the  Genoese 
had  not  been  prepared,  by  a  slow  and  insidious 
policy,  for  the  tame  endunmce  of  such  a  yoke ; 
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CHAP,  and  scmt  dttcontent  which  broke  out  atnoDg 
^^'      tiieir  seamen  swelled  to  a  general  popular  ibsiu^ 

'**^  "^  lection.    The  first  object  erf  the  people  was  oaiy 
the  restoration  of  their  magistrate ;  aad  the  gch 

ui6^!iMo  vemment,  whidi  was  then  in  the  hands  of  thfi 
Dona  and  Spiiu>la>  was  compelled  to  aecede  to 
their  demand.  Bat  while  a  genettd  assemhly  af 
the  nobles  aad  people  awaited  tiie  result  of  As 
election  which  was  entrusted  to  twenty  plijAemi, 
an  aiiisan  suddeidly  directed  the  fiAvor  of  1^  im* 
patient  crowd  to  Simon  Boccanigra,  a  noblemiQ 
whose  unblemisbed  and  temperate  diaracttr  bad 
endeared  him  to  the ,  dtia^is.  It  was  iiiimedi« 
ately  dedared  by  acdamation  ^ait  Boceanign 
should  be  abbot;  but  he  reminded  die  pec^de  tint 
his  birth  disqualified  hhn  from  lading  a  plebeiaii 
office ;  and  a  mingled  cry  was  then  raised  tibat  ht 
should  be  lagnor  or  doge.  The  finrmer  of  Uiese 
titles  was  associated  otdy  with  tpranny^  the  htttf 
with  the  limited  powers  of  a  republican  chief; 
and  the  voices  of  the  great  majority  d  the  people 

cra^of  proclaimed  Simxm  Boccanigra  the  first  d<^e  of 

^og«-  the  Genoese  republic.  A  council  of  popular  dec* 
^^^  tion  limited  his  authority,  the  tyranny  of  the  oU 
oUgarchy  was  OT^rthrown,  and,  for  several  yeais, 
Boccanigra,  who  made  an  impartiid  and  glorious 
use  of  his  power,  administered  the  domestic  aad 
fbrei^  government  of  the  r^ublic  witli  vigour 
and  success. — ^Thus  almost  at  the  same  epoch 
which  confirmed  the  servitude  ef  ^e  Yenetiaa^ 
the  commons  of  Genoa  triumphantly  vindicated 
their  political  rights ;  and,  in  the  continued  strag^* 
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gle  between  these  maritiiiie  rivals^  the  bold  spirit  CHAP, 
of  a  free  democracy  miffht  seem  to  ensure  an  easy      ^^' 

•^  °  •'      PAET  III. 

victory  over  an  enslaved  and  degraded  people.  _w^ 
Yet  so  uncertain  is  the  course  of  human  fortune^  ^SS!^ 
so  superior  the  influence  of  situation  and  accident  i268-ism 
to  the  fairest  promise  of  national  character^  that 
we  shall  heieafter  observe  the  meridian  s|dendour 
of  Venice  coeval  with  the  decline  of  the  glory  and 
independence  of  Genoa.  * 

*  Saudi,  Stor.  Civ.  Vetes.  teeoth  volume  of  Script.  Rer. 

P.  2.  b.  5.  cc.  1 — 11.  Georgii  ItaL)  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise, 

StellaBt  Annalea  (Senuens.  pp.  voLl.pp.419 — 611.  Siraioivr 

1071—1076.  (in  the   seveo-  di|  parts  of  chapters  23  aod  34* 


CHAPTER  V. 


FROM  TUB  MIDDLE,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  FOUBTBBNm 

CENTURY.    A.  D.  1350— 1400. 


PART  I. 


Poliiical  State  of  Italy  at  the  Middle  of  the  Fowrteenth 
Military  System — Exclunoe  EmploymetU  of  fofmgu  Merce^ 
narieM — Compames  of  Adventure — InvenHon  of  Gumpomier 
and  Cannon — Affairs  of  Genoa  and  Venke — Their  Commerce 
in  the  Black  Sea — Furious  War  between  the  RepMice — Great 
naval  Battle  in  the  Bosphorus — Battle  of  Loitra —  Total  Df- 
feat  of  the  Genoese  Fleet — Genoa  surrenders  her  Liberty  to  the 
Lord  of  Milan^  and  continues  the  War  with  Vemce^Destrme^ 
tion  of  the  Venetian  Squadron  at  Sapienssa — Tenmnatkm  of 
the  War — Marin  Falierif  Doge  qf  Venice  ^Conspires  agasMst 
the  Oligarchy f  and  is  beheaded — Unfortunate  War  of  Feniee 
with  the  King  of  Hungary — Loss  qf  Dalmatia — Affairs  if 
Tuscany — War  between  Florence  and  the  Lord  of  Milam 
Siege  of  Scarperia-^Peace  between  Florence  and  MiUm — The 
Great  Company  of  Adventure  levy  Tribute  in  Tuscany — War 
amorfg  the  Lombard  Signors — The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
Italy — Continued  War  in  Lombardy — Fortunes  qf  Pavia — 
Crimes  of  the  Visconti^Prosperity  of  Tuscany^  War  bctwetn 
Florence  and  Pisa-^The  White,  or  English  Company  ^  Ad- 
venture — iS'tr  John  Hawkwood. 

CHAP.  In  passing  through  the  quick  series  of  wars  and 
revolutions  which  crowd  the  annals  of  Italy  dar- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  has 
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been  impossible  to  avoid  altogether  the  confusion  CHAP, 
and  perplexity,  with  which  so  many  unconnected      ^* 
details  and  rapid  transitions  must  necessarily  fill  wk/w 
the  mind  of  the  reader.    Before  we  resume  our  ^^^^ 
passage  in  the  present  chapter  through  the  re-  ^Jif Jf^ 
maining  half  of  the  century,  it  may  not,  therefore,  £^^^^ 
be  useless  to  pause  for  an  instant  at  the  point  to 
which  we  have  already  conducted  our  subject, 
and  to  collect  the  scattered  results  at  which  we 
have  arrived  into  a  brief  and  general  summary  of 
the  condition  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    Of  the  two  great  powers  whose 
rivalry  had  so  long  desolated  Italy  with  contend- 
ing fiEMctions,  neither  possessed  any  longer  its  pris- 
tine influence.    The  personal  talents  and  activity 
of  Henry  VII.  had  for  a  moment,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  swelled  the  form  of  imperial  pre- 
tensions into  the  substance  of  authority;  but, 
after  his  short  expedition  and  sudden  death,  the 
extravagant  respect  of  the  learned  Italians  for  the 
prerogatives  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  was 
ahnost  the  only  vestige  of  their   sovereignty. 
After  Henry  VII ,  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  indeed 
appeared  in  Italy,  but  the  long  absence  of  former 
emperors  which  left  their  rights  over  the  paun- 
sula  in  abeyance,  was  &r  leas  injurious  to  their 
power  than  the  disgust  and  contempt  which  fol- 
lowed that  avaricious  and  ungrateftil  monarch  in 
hk  return  to  Germany. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  popedom  beyond 
the  Alps,  the  servile  devotion  of  the  pontiffs  of 
Avignon  to  the  sovereigns  of  France,  the  selection 
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of  BtttkeB  t>f  that  erantry  abnoBt  e jKdosivi^  ti 
fill  the  papal  dmir  and  the  flaered  coII^e,  and  the 
scandalous  debaucheries  and  corruptiaDS  of  tk 
papal  court  which  even  exceeded  aU  Ibmier  n* 
proaoh»  had  altogether  compiled  to  aiieiiate  tk 
ninds  of  the  Italaans  from  a  foreign  and  vicMi 
ehuich.  Clement  V.  wlio  had  tram^Hnrted  tk 
Rooiaii  See  to  France,  JohnXXIL,  Benedict  XS, 
aad  Cleneirt  VI.  had  aU  rested  in  vohmtary  edt 
fiiontiie  ancient  c^Mtal  of  Christendom;  sad  At 
last  of  these  pontiffii,  viho  still  reigned  at  tk 
permd  before  us,  oontinutd  by  the  ^bEBcdotaM 
of  his  own  Ufe  to  augment  tlie  shame  of  ik 
papacj.  While  varkms  causes  had  thus  weik* 
en^idieSnfiuence  of  the  impwial  and  papal  dikft; 
the  tUrd  power  whkli  the  popes  had  devatid 
to  champion  their  cause,  and  which  had  spired 
to  fiuperaede  tiie  empire  in  its  general  aovaf^^ji^ 
over  Italy,  had  nowMenintoutterdecay.  Uate 
the  Iteble  and  disgracefid  adminiatrataeB  of  Jo- 
anna, tibe  kingdom  of  Naples  was  ao  fiur  ftui 
roaiiitaining  the  prepomteranee  which  it  hadfw* 
sesaed  under  the  two  Chaodeses  and  dmring  gvei' 
part  of  the  reign  of  Robert,  that  its  ensteace  vii 
alsMst  forgotten  in  the  politieaL  babnce;  aadio 
sli^t  was  the  cmmection  jfoekween  tiie  Tw« 
SidUes  and  the  rest  of  Italy  for^fifty  years fiw 
this  ^0^  l^t  I  iriaM  without  moomemimoti^' 
tach  the  meagre  narrative  of  Idieir  affiiirsfipOBi  tk 
general  course  of  the  present  chaptei^ 

While  Italy  was  thus  freed  from  tiie  control  of 
the  papacy,  the  empire,  and  the  Angeviti  dyaoity 
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rf  Naples^  tlM  pri«eipalitiw  or  tyAimies  wliieh  chap. 
had  been  founded  upoa  the  nuns  of  freedom  in  Yi 
northern  Italy,  and  the  few  repuUics  which  had 
itQl  presOTved  their  existenee^  were  left  without 
aay  common  emoaty  to  dread>  and  without  rival 
chie6  to  animate  and  enveuom  the  atrociotta 
spirit  of  fiictioiL  The  inceisant  r^rolutaons  of  the 
last  himdired  ymrshad  eactii^uiihed  many  ohscttra 
states  and  petty  tycaidai;  and  proportiooatdy 
lessened  the  difficulty  of  sunrc^mg  the  political 
geogTBfixy  and  aspect  iof  Italy.  The  whole  of  kU 
gnat  northern  proyance  of  Lombardy,  from  tho 
Ali>s  to  the  line  at  which  the  peninisula  is  mf^ 
towed  hy  the  gnlfii  of  Genoa  and.  Venice,  wif 
possessed,  after  the  snbYersion  of  inferior  ai^ 
tKNQB^  by  the  fiNne  priiicdy  houses  ef  the  Visoonti 
oi  Milan,  the  Bcda  of  Veroaa,  the  Camra  of 
Fadua^  tihe  Ooomga  of  Mantna»  and  the  mar^ 
qmsses  of  Este  at  Fcnam  and  Modena:  the 
comts  of  Savoy  and  marquiflscs  of  Montfermf^ 
whose  domains  bcMrdered  on  the  western  depenr 
dendes  of  the  Viseonti,  m%fat  perhaps  be  nwnT* 
bered  amongthe  Lomibaid  potentates,  but  thimgh 
these  sovereigns  had  sometimes  acquired  an  aur 
thority  over  the  citia  of  Piedmont,  thdr  history 
has  littike  interesting  conneetion  in  these  ages 
with  Itidian  politics. 

Pram  the  southern  extremities  crfLombardy  to 
tie^  northern  fitmtiers  of  Naples,  we  may  conridev 
esnlral  Italy  as  divided  generafly  by  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany  westward  and  Ro- 
magna  on  the  east :  Rome  and  the  old  patrimony 
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CHAP,   of  the  church  intenrenmg  between  the  fomer 
^'      province  and  Naples.     As  Lombardy  was  ^ 
'^*" ' tyranny, "^ ^ 


great  theatre  of  libc^ :  the  commonwealtiis  «f 
Florence  and  Pisa^  and  the  minor  r^nfalies  nf 
Sienna/  Perugia,  Arexzo,  &c  covared  its  surfiue. 
The  province  of  Romagna,  notwithstanding  Ae 
formal  cession  which  Uie  emperor  Rodolph  Ini 
made  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  Roman  see,  acknmh 
ledged  litUe  obedience  to  the  popes  of  Avignoa: 
for  the  most  part  subject  to  petty  tyrants,  Hnm 
is  little  in  the  obscurity  of  its  condition  aai 
umals  to  challenge  our  interest.  Rome  and  its 
surrounding  territory,  after  the  &U  of  Riemo,  w3 
scarcely  invite  greater  attention.  Such  theo, 
glancing  the  eye  to  the  narrow  maritime  dman 
of  Genoa  and  Veince,  is  a  rapid  survey  of  tiie 
political  divisions  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  Ae 
fourteenth  century :  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  not 
minutely  accurate,  but  it  is  at  ieast  snfficieBt^ 
so  for  the  general  purpose  of  history.  A  iem 
observations  upon  the  condition  and  views  of  &e 
diffsient  states  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  cha- 
racter of  subsequent  transactions. 

Of  the  five  Lombard  principalities,  that  af 
Milan  was  infinitdy  the  most  powerful.  Hie 
slothful  Gonzaga  never  made  any  oonsidesde 
increase  to  the  Mantuan  territory ;  ^be  domimoa 
of  the  Carrara  over  Padua  was  recent ;  the|uriiiefl6 
of  Este,  isunken  in  debauchery  and  crime,  had 
degenerated  fircmi  the  ancient  activity  of  thw 
house ;   and  Mastino  della  Scala  who,  untfl  Ins 
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humiliation  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  in 

1338,  had  been  so  fonnidable  in  Italy,  dying  at 
this  epoch,  the  state  of  Verona  fell  under  his 
execrable  successors  into  insignificance.  The 
united  forces  of  these  four  houses  were  unequal 
to  a  struggle  with  the  lords  of  Milan.  Since  the 
restoration  of  Azzo  Visconti  in  1320  to  the  power 
of  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  ungratefully  de- 
prived his  £Either,  no  occasion  has  presented  itself 
for  my  noticing  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  But 
though  the  private  character  of  Azzo  was  sullied 
by  the  treacherous  assassinati(m  of  his  unde 
Marco,  his  public  administration  was  just  and 
temperate ;  and,  during  a  reign  of  ten  years,  he 
not  only  extended  his  dominion  by  wresting  nu- 
merous Lombard  cities  from  lesser  signors,  but 
gained  the  universal  affection  of  his  subjects. 
On  his  death  at  an  early  age  without  issue  in 

1339,  his  uncles  Luchino  and  Giovanni,  the  sur« 
viving  sons  of  the  great  M atteo,  succeeded  jointly 
to  his  power.  Inheriting  the  talents  and  ambition 
which  had  hitherto  distinguished  all  their  house, 
without  possessing  the  same  public  virtues  as 
Azzo,  the  brothers  by  their  activity,  their  lust  of 
dominion,  their  ferocious  cruelty,  and  perfidious 
intrigues,  excited  the  alarm  and  suspicion  of  all 
the  Italian  states.  Giovanni,  who  had  been  bred 
to  the  church,  resigned  the  government  to  Luchino 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Milan ;  but,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife 
in  1349,  he  united  in  his  person  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  command  of  the  state  which  now  com* 
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CHAP,  preliended  sixteen  of  the  great  dties  of  Ixmib^ 
y*  with  all  the  central  ports  of  the  provinee.  Tht 
dreadful  ravages  of  the  pestilence  ibr  a  short  tint 
paralyzed  the  efft>rts  of  amhitimi  and  defence; 
but,  from  the  accession  of  the  archbishop  GiavBui» 
the  faithless  aiterprises  of  the  Visconti,  and  At 
well-founded  terror  with  which  their  contiBnid 
aggrandizement  was  r^arded,  were  the  greit 
springs  of  Italian  action  to  the  dose  of  At 
centuiy. 

The  independence  of  the  Tuscui  apd  matHkM 
republics  wm  particularly  ^idangered  by  the  n»- 
efainations  of  so  alarming  a  tyranny ;  and  then 
were  many  circumstances  in  their  situatimi  wUek 
increased  their  general  peril.  Sienna,  Pengii» 
and  Arezzo  were  a  prey  to  virulent  feetmi. 
Florence,  who  under  the  tyranny  of  the  dirire  ef 
Athem  had  lost  all  her  foimer  acquimtioas  of  t$h 
ritory,  had  scarcely  recovered  from  ihe  jokb  ef 
that  destestable  adventurer,  when  she  wag  st9 
fiorther  weakened  by  the  successive  rahmftiea  d 
fiunine  and  pestilence.  Pisa,  no  longer  a  maA 
time  republic,  and  since  her  defeat  at  Mdolis 
directing  the  current  of  her  steength  exdtaiif^Jy 
towards  Ihe  politics  of  Tuscai^,  had  beoome  Htf 
most  warlike  state  hi  the  province,  and  ohtsfaidi 
the  sovereigirty  over  Lucca  in  the  last  war  with 
Ftorence.  But  the  continual  ihcticms  which  w^ 
tated  h^  bosom,  the  devastations  of  the  h* 
pestilence,  and  the  repugnance  widi  wlneh  tht 
numerous  people  of  Lucca  subndtted  to  herswwf^ 
combined  to  render  the  positicm  of  Pisa  aitkil 
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and  daagefom.    The  Tuscan  states^  dms  exposed  chap. 
by  iheir  weaknesses  or  internal  dissensions,  had       ^* 
ererj  thing  to  dread  from  the  unprincipled  and   >.^k/<^ 
insidious  enterprises  of  the  Viseonti:  the  two 
maritime  republics  bent  only  on  the  indulgence 
of  their  mutual  animosity 9  which  some  commercial 
differences  in  the  Euxine  had  revived  in  its  dead^ 
liest  spirit,  and  reckless  of  other  dangers  than 
each  anticipated  in  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
other,  separated  themselves  altogether  from  con* 
tinental  affiurs  to  prosecute  their  own  sanguinary 
quarieL 

A  remarkable  change  in  the  style  of  warfiure,  f^^ 
which  had  become  general  in  Italy  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  is  too  important  in  its 
connection  with  the  political  aspect  of  the  penin- 
sola  to  be  passed  over  without  notice  in  this 
place.  The  successive  expeditions  of  Henry  VII.> 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  of  John  of  BcAemia,  had 
fHed  Italy  with  numerous  bands  of  Geiman 
eavaby,  who  on  the  retirement  of  their  sovereigns 
were  easily  tempted  to  remain  in  a  ridi  and  beaur- 
tifld  comitry  where  their  services  were  ei^eriy 
dkmanded  and  extravagantly  paid.  The  revdu- 
tifim  in  the  military  art,  which  in  the  preceding 
century  established  the  resistless  superiority  of  a 
■MMnted  gens^l'armerie  over  the  burgher  infimtry, 
had  habituated  every  state  to  confide  its  security 
to  bodies  of  mercenary  cavalry ;  and  the  Lombard 
tyxBoia  in  particular^  who  founded  their  power 
upon  these  foroes,  were  quick  in  discovering  the 
advantage  of  employing  foreign  adventurers  who 
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were  ccHuiected  with  tiiar  disaffected  subjects  by 
no  ties  of  country  or  ccnnmunity  of  language. 
Their  example  was  soon  universally  fiAowed; 
^^^mLt  native  cavalry  fell  into  strange  disrepute;  aad 
^i^^^^l^  the  Italians^  without  having  been  conquered  k 
the  fields  imaccountably  surr^idered  the  dedsiai 
of  their  quarrels,  and  the  superiority  in  consqge 
and  military  skill,  to  mercenaries  of  other  covn- 
tries.  *  When  this  custom  of  employing  ficMrdp 
troops  was  once  introduced,  new  swarmB  of  advea- 
turers  were  continually  attracted  from  beycmd  die 
Alps  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  pay  and  bootj 
which  was  spread  before  them.  In  a  country  m 
perpetually  agitated  by  wars  among  its  numefcni 
states,  they  ikmnd  constant  occupation  and,  wImA 
they  loved  more,  unbridled  lic^ice.  Rangiag 
themselves  under  the  standards  of  chos^i  leadm 
— the  condottieri,  t  <Hr  captains  of  mercensj 
bands — they  passed  in  bodies  of  various  strengtb 
from  one  service  to  another,  as  their  terms  tt 
engagement  expired  or  the  temptation  of  lumber 
pay  invited ;  their  chieftains  and  themsdves  $Mkt 
indiflbrent  to  the  cause  which  they  suppmted, 
alike  fidthless,  n^adous,  and  inscdent.  Upon 
every  trifling  disgust  they  were  ready  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy ;  their  avarice  and  treadiery  were 
rardy  proof  against  seduction ;  and,  though  thor 


*  Mr.  Hallam,    voL  u  p.  hmitiei  in  the  fhwitcmrti 

495»  has  &  few  judicious  re-  tury. 
marks  on  this  unfortunate  pre-         f  Condottieri  — 

judice  in  fi&vor  of  ktrangers,  to  'of  hired  tnxqpi — fion  die  Li- 

which  Italy  owed  so  many  ca-  tincoMhiccre* 
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regular. pay  was  five  or  six  times  greater  in  the  cHAP. 
mottey  of  the  age  than  that  of  modem  armies,      ^* 

FAH.T  I 

they  exaeted  a  large  gratuity  for  every  success. 


As  they  were  usually  opposed  by  troops  of  the 
same  description,  whom  they  regarded  rather  as 
comrades  than  enemies,  they  fought  with  little 
earnestness,  and  designedly  protracted  their  lan- 
guid operaticms  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  their 
emohmients.  But  while  they  occasioned  each 
other  littie  loss,  they  afflicted  the  country  which 
was  the  theatre  of  contest  with  every  horror  of 
warfiBUPe ;  they  pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  violated 
and  massacred  with  devilish  ferocity. 

Such  were  the  ordinary  evils  which  attended  comiMni< 
^e  employment  of  the  foreign  condottieri  and  tnn/^' 
tlieir  followers  in  the  quarrels  of  Italy.  But  some 
years  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
these  mercenaries  had  adopted  a  new  system  of 
action  which  deprived  the  weary  country  of  all 
hope  of  relief  from  their  ravages,  short  as  it  usually 
was,  which  occasional  pacifications  had  before 
nttoTdeA.  This  was  the  formation  of  companies 
of  adventure  by  the  union  of  numerous  bands  of 
the  foreign  mercenaries  who,  when  not  in  the 
service  of  any  particular  power,  made  war  under 
some  general  leader  on  their  own  account,  invad- 
ing the  dominions  of  one  state  after  another, 
pillaging  and  laying  waste  the  country,  or  exact- 
ing ^lormous  contributions  as  the  price  of  their 
forbearance.  Before  this  custom  had  been  re- 
duced into  a  regular-  syslmA,  the  formidable 
demeanour  of  the  German  bands  who  mutinied 
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CHAP,  agdiust  Loiik  of  Bavaria  in  1388,  aad  the  oodd 
^*      of  the  mercenaries  of  the  same  nation  who  were 
disbanded  by  Vmiice  and  Florence  ten  yeaxa  Islei^ 
after  the  war  against  Mastino  deHa  Sctia^  hid 
given  an  appalling  presage  ci  what  Italy  had  to 
dread  from  such  troops.    Upon  the  last 
(me  of  the  Visconti/who  had  qnarreUed  widi 
induced  these  mercenaries  to  seccmd  his  deaiK 
of  vengeance  against  the  chief  of  his  fiumly,  hf 
offering  to  lead  them  to  the  plunder  of  MQaL 
They  formed  themselves  mto  an  indepoidfink 
anny  nnder  the  title  of  the  eompany  of  St. 
George ;  and  though  they  were  overpowesied  aad 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  Azjb^  tiie  fiury  and 
despesi^on  with  which  they  fought  wheft  thai 
armed  against  society^  contrasted  with  the 
of  vigour  which  characterized  their  smrice 
employed  for  others,  excited  the  attenticm  and 
alarm  of  every  Italian  government    It  was  od^ 
four  years  after  this  thai,  on  the  dose  of  the  war 
in  1343  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  a  Gennaa 
adv^iturer,  Werner,  who  is  known  in  Itafian  his- 
tory as  the  duke  Guamieri,  persuaded  a  body  of 
above  two  thousand  of  his  mounted  countrjrmciw 
who  were  disbanded  by  the  Pisan  repulse,  ta 
remain  united  under  his  orders  and  to  sulyeok 
states  indiscriminatdy  to  tribute  or  military- esfr- 
cution.    This  ruffian  whose  hairi  was  i^;aBiai  si 
mankind,  indulged  his  followers  in  the  commia^ 
«Dn  of  every  atrocity ;  he  declared  himself  by  sa 
inscription  which  was  blaaoned  on  his  cmdet 
'^  the  enemy  of  God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy^**  and 
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lie  Ut9ioA  eontfibutkitui  m  bJBiet&A  dMolfttiim  oiai  OIIAl^. 
ttodtoftlielessef  stales  of  Itidy>uiAa  hid  foUdi/^^  ^- 
w«re  deginms  of  tetinng  into  Getmatiy  to  disid- 
p«te  tbtir  aoGfuimdftted  booty.  Appearing  a^ithi 
widi  other  eoEdottied  bk  th&  Noa^Iitan  w$M  be>- 
tweenJoatmaaiid  Louis  of  Hungary,  s^rrmg  botk 
diMo  MV^iieignB  m  ttimy  afid  Ibrmkig  a  £eeo^ 
octtnpatiy  of  advelituro  with  which  he  ravaged 
tile  papal  states^  Guarnieri  merits  altogetlker  the 
odioiK  dfa^i^iietioB  of  h^hrk^  founded  that  atrocious 
•^Mitte  0i  gefi^ral  defiredation,  which  ^6eeedsing 
captains  prosecuted  On  a  greater  scalef  imd  with 
ifiore  S3^t6Matie  deliberation. 

it  has  been  truly  observed  that  there  is  te^ 
d^Ssrence  between  the  tatdtics  of  aatiqi^ty  mid 
tliose  of  our  times^  th«i  between  either  a*d  th6 
warl^  operations  of  the  middle  ages.  The  m9i^ 
tary  prmeiples  of  the  ancients  were  feimded  like 
cior  own  on  the  employment  of  in&ntry^  the  real 
Mrongth  of  armies  whenever  war  has  risen  into  a 
mAemee^  But  in  the  Italian  contests  of  the  fow- 
toetith  lUid  fifteenth  centuries,  though  the  personal 
nerrite  of  the  feudal  array  had  fitllen  into  disuse^ 
ike  old  chivi^  was  only  replaced  by  a  heavUy 
asrmed  and  stipendiary  cavalry,  which  continued 
to  ferm  the  nerve  o(  every  army.  Successive 
itt^fovements  were  effected  in  the  defensive  arms 
&t  tiu#  ^oe,  utttil  the  cavalier  was  completely 
incased  in  impervious  steel,  and  his  horse  in  a 
great  measure  covered  with  the  same  harness. 
This  perfei^ion  of  defence  had  tt»  strikii^  disad- 
vantages.   It  paralyzed  all  activity  of  motemeiit. 

Dd2 
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CHAP.  An  army  of  cuirassios  was  ineapaUe  of  p^fiorm- 
^*  ing  a  long  march  by  tbe  weight  d  armour;  t 
s«^vi^  river,  a  morass,  a  mere  ditch  or  a  garden  wafl, 
was  suffici^it  to  arrest  the  course  of  such  heary 
cavahry ;  operaticms  in  mouhtainoiis  ooimtries  im 
impracticable ;  and,  since  the  sli^test  inftraMk- 
ment  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  an  asiail- 
ant,  a  battle  was  only  possil^  even  on  a  jim 
when  both  armies  equally  desired  it : — an  unfie* 
quent  cimtingency,  because  the  encounter,  whidi 
one  combatant  sought,  it  must  usually  have  beoi 
the  interest  of  the  other  to  avcnd. 

The  appalling  inhumanity  with  which  the  oqb- 
dottim  ravaged  the  theatre  of  war,  was  in  some 
measure  lightened  in  its  effects  by  the  proteetioB 
which  a  simple  wall  offered  against  thraiL  Italy 
was  filled  with  petty  village  fortresses  or  castles 
in  which,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  the  inhal»t- 
ants  secured  themselves  and  their  propar^. 
Behind  their  ramparts  the  peasantry  might  defy 
the  assaults  of  an  unwieldy  cavalry,  and  opposes 
desperate  and  successful  resistance  to  the  most 
merciless  of  enemies,  who  were  unassisted  by  bit- 
tering  machines  or  cannon.  The  tremendaos 
engines  of  attack,  to  which  all  the  ingenui^  of 
modem  science  has  fiuled  in  opposing  any  pamh 
iQTentioBof  nent  defences,  had  indeed  be^i  already  intro- 
S?^]!^.  duced,*  but  the  rudeness  oi  their  original  am- 

*  Without  repeating  the  tes-  rally  that  there  appears  no  mi 

timony  of  G.  Villani,  or  tra-  foundation  for  doubting  diit 

veiling  oyer  a  beaten  track  of  Edward  III.  employed  artStetj 

inquiry,  I  may  remark  gene-  atthebattle  of  CrecyinlS46; 
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struetion^  their  tsidy  fire  and  uncertdn  aim^  and  chap. 
the  diflk^ulty  of  transporting  them  before  the  ex-      ^* 
pedient  of  mounting  them  on  suitable  carriages   v^s/^J' 
was  r  adc^ted^    were   aU    unfavorable   to   their 
power  and  general  use.     Whatever  were  the 
means  by  which  the  composition  of  gunpowder 
fest  became  known  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  or 
the  exact  sera  at  which  this  discovery  was  foUowed 
by  the  invention  of  cannon  and  afterwards  of 
small  arms,  at  least  two  hundred  years  from  the 
period  before  us  were  destined  to  elapse,  before 
the  employment  of  these  implements  of  destruc- 
tion had  effected  that  great  revolution  in  the 
military  art,  which  has  altered  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  universe. 

Passing  from  this  general  view  of  the  political  ^J^^ 
state  and  military  system  of  Italy  to  resume  the  veoke— 


Their 

course  of  our  narrative,  the  finrious  contest  which  Jg^gJ^ 
was  rising  between  the  maritime  republics  wiU 
first  engage  our  attention.  The  commercial  ri- 
Talry  of  these  states  in  their  distant  establish*- 
ments— ever  the  fruitful  source  of  bloodshed  be- 
tween them — was  as  usual  the  origin  of  their 
quarrel.  Before  the  progress  of  navigation  had 
opened  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  rendered  the  Baltic  the  outlet 
of  northern  commerce,  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  were  the  main  conduits  through  which  the 

and  thaty  tlumgli  this  was  the  ^  and    cannon    were    partially 

first  memorable  occasion  of  its  known  and  used   in  Europe 

adoption,    there   is  abundant  many  years  earlier, 
evidence  that  bodi  guapowder 
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pradttottons  of  Urn  eaat  md  nmrtii  fiowe^lBto  Urn 
iMMMm  of  Eufop^,  The  ipicefli  wd  inreciow  mii^ 
ohandiae  of  India  were  brought  oyeriand  m  eanrt 
Tans  to  the  southern  shores  oi  the  Euxiiie ;  1i» 

timber,  the  naval  stores,  the  fur^  all  the  warn 

> 

eonmodities  of  Rusaia,  were  floated  dowa  the 
rivers  whieh  discharge  themselves  hito  that  Task 
basin  at  its  opposite  side.    The  Genoeae  and 
Venetians,  the  great  earri^rs  of  the  MeditemaeaBb 
had  established  numerous  fiustories  roiuid  the 
whole  cireuit  of  Hie  Blaek  Sea  to  gather  the  nA 
produce  of  this  inmimse  traffic ;  mid  the  ootooim 
of  the  fonn»  people  flourished  with  a  splendonr 
which  rivalled  that  of  thdr  capital     Bj  ilmr 
great  fortress  of  Pera  they  now  held  the  1^^  of 
the  Bosphonis ;  by  purchase  ftom  the  Tartars 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  soite  of  Ca& 
in  the  Crimea,  and  rendered  the  town  which  ikief 
fauilt  thwe  the  populous  and  iminregnable  aeat  of 
a  projsperous  trade;  and,  i»  comman  witli  Urn 
Venetians  and  Florentines,  tiiey  heMi  importanl 
establishmeats  in  the  Tartarian  city  of  Tana  at 
tite  mouth  of  the  Don.    A  private  qoarrel  m  <1m 
year  1849  between  an  Itatwn  and  a  Tartar  in  Aja 
]^aee,  in  which  the  latter  was  murdered^  prasffiM 
tibe  vengean^  of  the  khaib  and  induoeid  lutm  to 
expel  all  the  Itatiitn  merchants  irom  ih^  tHy^ 
The  Genoese  opened  an  asylum  te^  th^n  at  Caia: 
and  the  barbarian,  forgetting  in  his  fury  the  ad- 
vantage which  accrued  to  himsdf  and  his  snIijecCs 
from  their  commerce  with  the  I^tinsj^  resolved  te 
drive  them  altogether  from  tha  conalfj^     Bat 
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the  strength  of  Caflh  easily  lesUfed  the  aisaaUs  CHAP^ 
of  his  imdiscitdmed  hordes ;  his  own  coasts  were 
raiT^ed  by  the  warlilK  ttadeis ;  and  the  total 
cessation  of  traffic  deprived  Us  subjects  oi  a 
market  for  their  produce,  and  of  the  commodities 
for  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exchange 
it  The  Genoese,  blockading  the  month  of  the 
Don,  determined  to  grant  the  khan  no  peace  uatU 
be  should  be  reduced  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
fiwtified  colony  for  the  Latins  at  Tana ;  but  the 
Venetians,  weary  of  exduaion  from  a  profitable 
intereonrBe,  deserted  the  common  cause,  recon- 
calcd  themsetves  with  the  barbarian,  and  violated 
the  blockade.  Their  vessels  in  attempting  to 
eater  the  Don  were  seised  and  oondenmed  as 
priaes  by  the  Genoese ;  and  they  immediately 
armed  to  revenge  the  injnry  and  maintain  the  in- 
toests  of  tiieir  c<»iunerce.  A  strong  squadron 
was  dispatched  from  Vmice  to  the  scene  of  con- 
tention, and,  encountering  a  smaller  Genoese  force 
on  the  voyage  which  was  also  bound  for  Cafh, 
captured  several  galliee. 

The  war  having  tiius  commenced,  both  rqrab-  vntmiwu 
lies  eagerly  prepared  for  more  serious  hostilities,  npauio*. 
The  Actions  of  Genoa  were  fortunately  hashed    ^^^ 
St  the  moment  in  temporary  calm,  and  she  eonld 
pot  forth  her  whole  force  in  the  contest;  but 
Vaiice  had  not  recovered  from  the  depopulation 
<^  the  Grreat  Pestilence,  and  was  nnaUe  to  fruniili 
crews  for  her  empty  gaffies.    Bat  she  found  an 
nsefbl  aDy  m  the  kii^  of  Aragon,  Peter  IV.,  who 
h«t  himself  a  cause  of  qnarrel  with  Genoa.  Wbea 
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Sardhua  pwMd  fiom  the  Pisim  to  tJie  Angpnoie 
dominion,  wvensl  Geaoeae  fiunilies  had  stiln- 
tained  fi^  in  the  island  of  which  Peter  wsBes- 
deavouring  at  this  juncture  to  deprive  them;  mi 
their  repubUc  had  supported  them  against  Un. 
He  therefore  readily  entered  into  an  alHan^e  witt 
Venice,  dedared  war  againtt  her  rival,  and  co- 
gaged  to  man  a  portion  of  the  Venetian  gaffiii 
with  his  Catalan  sul^ects,  who  Wjore  still  ihi» 
bered  among  the  best  sailors  of  the  Mediternoieai 
The  insolent  defiance  with  whidi  the  Genoeie 
Golonists  of  Pera  conducted  themselves  towtfris 
the  eastern  empire,  drew  upcm  thdr  rq[mMicthe 
hostility  of  a  third  and  more  feeble  eimny.  Two 
years  before  this  the  colonists  had  forciUy  oocm- 
pied  some  conmianding  ground  near  their  subiiib 
which  tl»y  wished  to  fortify,  and  braved  the  im- 
potent efforts  of  the  emperor  to  dhastise  tkeir 
presumption.  After  defeating  his  gallies  and 
Uockading  the  port  of  Ccmstantinople,  a  teof^- 
rary  accommodation  left  them  masters  <tf  tk 
heights  which  they  had  usurped ;  and  it  now 
seemed  their  object  to  exluiust  the  ocmten^tible 
patience  of  the  Greeks  by  ag^^vated  instdto. 
From  the  ramparts  of  Pera  one  of  their  balutK 
ei^pnes  hurled  a  mass  of  rock  into  the  midrtitf 
Constantinople :,  the  remonstrance  of  the  empe- 
ror produced  only  an  ironical  excuse;  and  next 
day  the  Genoese,  by  a  repetition  of  the  oatnfgft 
satisfied  themsdves  that  the  imperial  capital  was 
within  the  range  of  th^  machineSb  The  empe- 
ror then  closed  with  the  proposals  of  the 
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tions,  wha  were  preaeing  hun  ta  etiter  into  a  league   CHAP. 
witb  them  agunst  the  Genoese ;  but,  in  the  hn-       ^• 
gnage  of  a  great  historian,  the  wdght  of  the 


Roman  empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance 
between  thefie  opulent  and  powerfiil  republic& 

The  principal  efforts  of  both  parties  were  di- 
rected to  the  eastern  seas.  An  armament  of  1351 
sixty-four  galUes  which  was  dispatd^  from 
Grenoa  under  Paganino  Doria,  after  insulting .  the 
Adriatic^  swept  the.  Archipelago  and  blockaded 
liie  enemy's  squadron  on  diat  station;  until,  a 
fleets  of  fifty  Venetian  gall^,  half  of  which  had 
been  manned  at  Barcelona,  arrived  in  the  same 
Quarter.  On  their  approach  Dcma  steered  to- 
wards the  Heflespont,  and  Niccolo  Pisani,  the 
Venetian  admiral,  assuming .  the  supreme  com- 
mnid  of  idl  the  Venetian  and  Catalan  armament, 
prepared  to  winter  in  Greece.  But  such  was  the 
impatience  of  both  parties  for  an  encounter  that, 
before  the  end  of  January,  the  hostile  squadrons 
again  put  to  sea,  and  directed  their  course  towards 
the  Bosphorus.  The  season  was  still  stormy  and  crMt  u^ 
dangerous  whmi  Dona,  who  had  first  reached  BotphonM. 
ConstMitinople,  stationed  hunaelf  off  the  mouth  of 
that  port  to  dispute  its  entrance  against  his  rival. 
But  a  violent  wind  and  current  setting  into  the 
harbour  forced  the  Genoese  to  seek  a  shelter  for 
his  fleet  under  the  Asiatic  shoi:e,  and  Pisani  tri- 
umphantly andiored  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
eastern  capital  The  emptor  could  only,  rein- 
fioorce  him  with  eight  gallies,  but  with  this  addi- 
tion of  numbers  Pkiuii,  though  the  weather  was 


I 
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CHAP,  hmufy  becomn^  worse^  immedistely  i 
^'      from  the  port  to  attack  the  Genoese.     The 

Mned  squadron  numbered  serenty-five  gttDifli^ 
Venetian,  Catalan,  and  Greek :  the  Genoese  had 
only  8ixty4bur,  but  their  vessels  were  laigcc 
Dona  had  not  been  aMe  to  form  his  scatsfeeied 
line,  when  Pisani  bore  down  upoii  him,  but  hii 
pilots  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  namg^ 
tion  of  the  Bosphorus,  «id  the  whole  fleet,  obey* 
ing  his  signd,  safely  ran  in  among  the  rocks  aad 
shallows  of  the  Asiatic  shore.  In  galhmtiy 
templing  to  follow  them,  the  Catalans,  who 
%n^imt  of  the  infricaeies  (rf  the  channeiB,  lost 
many  of  their  yessels ;  but,  notwithstandit^  Ab 
disaster,  the  fleets  engaged  with  despoate  eomaga 
The  storm  had  now  mcreased  with  frightfol  vio- 
lence, the  clouds  blackened  over  the  heads  of  die 
combatants  until  the  fleets  were  shrouded  hi 
daikness,  and  the  wild  waves  rolled  aj^MdUp^ 
over  the  breakers  which  every  where  surrooBM 
them.  Yet  amidst  Ae  deafenii^  damomr  aoi 
hoiMrs  of  the  scene,  the  battle  continued  to  ngt 
with  tmcKmmished  iiiry,  and  <hoi^  tile  Gnsk 
gallies  fled  at  the  ckMse  of  day,  the  eveit  remahieJi 
undecided.  Durii^  a  long  and  stomqr  night,  Ihe 
struggle  was  alternately  interrupted  1^  the  teaa* 
pest,  and  resumed  as  often  as  the  glimmering  and 
flitting  lights  of  ike  hostfle  gallies  disdosed 
to  each  other,  and  it  was  not  untO  morning 
over  the  fleets  and  the  hurricane  cirimed,  iktA  ^kt 
extent  of  their  mutual  loss  was  ascertained.  Tkt 
sea  was  covered  yAih  wrecks  and  carnage:  tiie 
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Tienoese  bM  lort  in  oU  thirtMii  gaflies,  but  they  chap» 
had  captured  double  that  uumbe^  with  eighteen 
hmdved  mm»  and  the  remaina  of  the  VenetiaQ 
aaad  Oatalaii  fleet  sought  safety  in  a  Gredaa  port, 
The  Catalans,  who  had  performed  prodigies  of 
¥alour>  had  to  lament  the  death  of  their  admiral ; 
many  distinguished  Venetians  had  also  &llen; 
and  the  shun  of  the  allies  exceeded  two  thouaandt 
The  Genoese  bought  their  vietory  dearly  if  it  be 
f7i»  ihat,  of  their  nobility  alone,  above  seven 
hnndnd  perished  in  the  4ght« 

After  refitting  his  squadron  at  Pera,  Doria  {kto- 
paied  to  blockade  Pisani  in  his  harbour^  but  the 
Venetian  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  victo- 
riouB  squadron  in  a  strong  gale,  and>  quitting  the 
Gtecianttas,  conducted  his  ranaining  fcarce  with^ 
on*  f urAer  loss  to  Venice.  Doria,  left  without  an 
opponent,  easify  reduced  the  pusillanimous  Greeks 
to  sign  a  separate  peace  wit^  Genoaj  by  whi^ 
ikmy  agreed  to  dose  aU  th»r  ports  against  the 
Venetians  and  Catalans ;  and  he  then  returned 
wifli  glory  to  Genoa.  But  the  reverse  which  the 
V«etiana  had  sustained  in  no  d^pree  damped 
tlisk  resolution ;  and  in  conceirt  with  the  Catalans^ 
Aey  equipped  a  new  annamrat  in  the  fi^wing 
year,  and  aehieved  a  brilliant  victwy  which 
effiioed  the  reproach  of  thrir  defeat  in  the  Bos* 
phoras.  Thealliedfle^  still  under Pisanii  which 
efihcted  a  junction  off  Sardiniajt  amounted  to 
seieaty  gaUies ;  besidei  time  of  the  large  round 
vessels  termed  MochCf  which  w«e  employed  in 
those  aires,  each  manned  bv  four  hundred  Cata- 
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lans.  The  GeooeBe,  ignorant  ihMt  Ae  unkm  of 
these formidaUe powers  had  abeady  tak^ipiaee, 
put  their  squadron  to  sea  in  the  hope  of  figlitnag 
them  in  detail.  They  were  now  oonunaaded  by 
a  Orimaldi:  for  it  is  ohservable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  revolution  which  had  deprived  tlv 
four  great  fiunilies  of  their  influence  at  home^  tlv 
repuhlic  almost  invariably  entrusted  some  indm- 
dual  among  them  with  the  suprraie  naval  ooiih 
mand.  When  Grimaidi^  with  only  fifty-two  gd- 
lies,  fen  in  with  the  enemy  near  Loi6ra  on  the 
Sardinian  coast,  he  discovered  the  superaotfty  of 
their  united  force  too  late  to  avoid  a  conAat 
Batueof  Tho  day  was  calm ;  the  Genoese  trusted  that  the 
Total  d«fMt  three  great  vessels,  whose  motion  depended  oi 

of  too  Go* 

DOOM  Hoot  the  wind  alone,  would  he  unable  to  move  ;  aad 
^^^  courageously  lashing  all  their  <  gallies  together, 
except  a  few  to  protect  the  wings  of  their  linc^ 
they  slowly  rowed. towards  the  enraiy.  The 
allies  followed  their  examptei  and  the  two  wi^bAj 
masi^s  were  closing,  wh^i  a  hreease  suddeoly 
sprang  up  and  filled  the  sails  of  thecoedle  whadk 
were  lyii^  becalmed.  These  great  vesaeb.  thsi 
steered  towards  the  (Genoese  flank,  and  at  onoe 
determined  the  event  of  the  day.  After  an  obsti- 
nate defence  in  which  they  lost  two.  thouand 
men,  the  Genoese  were  utterly  defeated.  Ptort  qf 
their  fleet,  casting  off  ttom  the  line,  fled  under 
Grimaldi  himself;  but  thirty  gallies  with  thne 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  tiie 
puUic,  surrendered  to  Uie  victors.  ^ 
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The  arrival  of  Grimaldi  at  Genoa  filled  the  city    CHAP, 
witti  mourninff  and  despair.    The  national  cala^       ^* 
mhy  ™  .g^«tolTfte  mutu.1  ,ep™«=h«    ^^ 
and  dissensions  which  it  occasioned  among  the  ^en'to 
citizens ;  and  this  people,  who  passed  for  the  ^JH^^of 
freest  and  proudest  of  the  universe,   suffisred  ^^"'' 
themselves  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion and'fury,  that  they  could  imi^ine  no  safety 
and  nieditate  no  vengeance  but  under  a  fordgn 
master.     With  strange  infatuation  they  deposed 
their  doge,  and  voluntarily  c^ered  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  the  lord  of  Milan.    The  wily  Viscoiiti 
gladly  accepted  the  signiory  of  Genoa.  A  Milanese 
governor  and  garrison  were  received  into  the  city, 
and  Visconti  immediately  supplied  the  seinate  with 
money  to  equip  a  new  fleet :  as  if  his  gold  could 
recompense  the  Genoese  for  the  loss  of  their  free*- 
dom.    He  also  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Venetians  to  terminate  a  war,  from  the  prosecutioa 
of  which  he  could  derive  no  advantage.    But  the 
virulent  hostility  of  the  Venetians  was  yet  unsar 
tisfied,  they  declared  war  against  the  new  signor 
of  Genoa  himself,  and  both  parties  redoubled  their 
effi>rts  to  prosecute  the  struggle  urith  vigour. 
The  Genoese  with  the  aid  of  Visconti  equipping  andoMti- 
a  squadron  of  thirty-three  gallies,  placed  their  ^v^o^ 
force  under  Paganino  Doria.    This  great  admiral, 
to  whom  they  were  abready  indebted  for  their 
victory  in  the  Bosphorus,  after  appearing  in  the 
Adriatic  and  striking  terror  into  Venice,  who  was 
left  defenceless  by  the  absence  of  her  fleet  off 
Sardinia,  safled  for  the  Grecian  seas ;   whither: 
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Ptsani,  who  yet  ccrattmanded  the  Yenetiatti^  Aif^ 
followed  him  witii  thirty-five  gaUiek  The  tit 
f^fifijrftk  vainly  sought  each  ether^  imtii  Pvni 
had  put  into  the  port  of  Sapiraza  m  the  Men 
to  refit,  when  Doria  appeared  off  its  oetrance  $d 
dfieredhim  battle.  Pisani  had  sent  up  part  rfla 
fleet  to  careen  at  the  head  of  the  harbour^  wUdi 
was  very  loi^,  while  he  guarded  its  narrow  nurik 
witib  the  rest  of  his  gallies ;  and  remainilig  ia  flii 
stieiig  position  notwithstanding  the  taunts  of  tk 
Genoese^  he  determined  not  to  fight  ontii  hb 
whole  fleet  should  have  completed  their  rtpasi. 
DestraotUtt  The  fortunate  temerity  of  young  Doria,  tltt  le- 

OI  tlM  V0O9*  j»         «    • 

tbB  Kia-  phew  of  the  Genoese  admiral,  gave  a  fatsl  vm 
sipiensa.  to  this  fesolution*  The  youth  boldly  tfteeiedldi 
13^^  galley  between  the  extremity  of  the  VeneCiaD  Ibe 
aad  the  shore,  and  entered  the  harbour;  tpdfe 
other  vessels  one  by  one  followed  in;  his  wdee; 
and  Pisani,  cmfldent  t^iat  th^  were  rasUsgiiito 
deetniction  betwe^i  tlie  two  divisions  of  ItisileA 
suffered  them  to  pass  unopposed.  But  they  iM 
no  sooner  within  the  harbour  tiian  young  f)m 
led  them  up  at  once  to  the  distsent  head-  df  ^ 
port,  and  fanpetoousfy  attached  the  Ves^ 
o»ws,  whose  gsflfes*  were  moored  to  the  AKit9, 
when  Hnsy  least  expected  it  lliey  wei»  s^ 
with  a  panic,  made  but  a  feeble  resostance,  tf' 
their  ¥^le  division  were  captured  or  destfofei 
Young  Doria  then  retuamed  to  the  moc^  of  Ae 
port  to  attack  Pisatni  from  within,  while  fais  sade 
assaalted  him  in  firont :  their  suceess  was  ccm^ 
plete ;  after  a  Irigb^l  carnage  the  Veoetta 
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adiilinl  surrendered  with  hb  whoie  eqaiBuiront  cSiAF; 
and  the  Genoese  found  that,  although  four  thour      ^^ 
sand  Venetians  had  been  slain,  they  had  taken   v!t!^w 
nearly  six  thousand  prisoners  of  every  quality. 
This  contest  terminated  the  war.    The  navy  of  TemimtioB 
Venice,  who  had  already  exhausted  her  strength    1355' 
in  prodigious  effi>rts,  was  nearly  extingukihed  by 
the  loss  of  a  whole  squadron  and  ten  thoumnd  oi 
her  chosen  seamen.    Reduced  by  so  heavy  a  cala* 
«uty  to  sue  tor  peace,  she  purchased  it  by  the 
paymait  of  200,000  gold  florins  to  Genoa  for  th^ 
(jiarges  of  tl^  war,  and  by  engaging  to  renounce 
the  commerce  of  Tana. 

The  eagen^ss  of  the  Ven^tian  senate  f<»r  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  evai  upon  terms  whichf 
ware  little  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  the  repuUie« 
might  be  occasicmed  in  part  by  the  unminent 
danger  which  the  oligarchy  had  encofuntared  but 
a  few  nuHiths  before  firomr  a  conspiracy,  headed 
by  no  less  a  posoniige  than  the  doge  lumsdf. 
Marin  Palieri,  a  nobleman  who  had  honorab^  MtrinFa- 
filed  many  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  had  ^e^t 
been  raised  in  the  prece^ng  year  to  the  ducal 
throne  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  was  married 
to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ;  butthedaemcn 
of  jealousy  violated  his  repose.  At  a  masqued 
hatl  in  the  ducal  palace  during  the  first  carnival 
after  his  accession,  he  observed  some  sighs  and 
Stances  of  love  between  a  young  noM^nan,  Michel 
Stano,  and  one  of  the  ladi^  pf  the  duchess's  train« 
and  immediately  commanded  the  gallant  to  quit 
^  assemUy,    Steno,  under  the  mcmientary  irri- 
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CHAP,  tation  excited  by  this  insult,  indulged  his  piqo^ 
^*  as  he  passed  through  the  adjoining  council  ciiaoii- 
ber,  by  writing  on  the  ducal  throne  two  Kms 
which  reflected  on  the  honor  of  the  doge  and  tiie 
purity  of  his  wife.  *  This  pasquinade,  of  wkaA 
Steno  was  easily  discovered  to  be  the  author, 
fflled  the  old  doge  with  uncontrollable  indignatioD. 
He  viewed  it  as  an  insult  of  ofibnsive  and  dea^ 
poignancy,  and  ^ideavoured  to  make  it  a  cxbm 
of  state ;  but  the  council  of  ten  contented  itadf 
with  leaving  the  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  forty 
of  justice,  of  which  council  Steno  was  hims^  t 
member,  and  he  was  sentenced  only  to  a  diort 
imprisonment  This  lenity  so  exasperated  die 
kascible  and  jealous  dotard  against  the  whole 
aristocracy  that,  availing  himself  of  the  discon- 
tent of  several  plebeiims  who  had  been  personally 
^^^  ^  insulted  by  the  arrogant  nobles,  he  engaged  then 
^Sgtfdij,  in  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  city  and  massacre  the 
whole  oligarchical  order.  The  general  existence 
of  a  plot  was  discovered ;  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  doge  treated  the  information  excited  the  ms- 
picion  of  the  council  of  ten ;  they  private 
arrested  several  of  the  accused  and  put  th^n  to 
the  torture;  and  they  then  learned  from  their 
confessions  that  Fallen  himself  was  imj^cated. 
The  sequel  is  characteristic  of  the  decisi<m  and 
vigour  of  that  stem  and  mysterious  tribunal 
After  taking  instant  and  effectual  measturea  fer 
the  security  of  the  city,  the  t^i  summ<med  twesty 

^-Mnrin  Ealieri  d^Ua  bdla  moglie,  altri  la  gode  ed  egiila 
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of  the  principal  nobles  to  assiat  their  delibera*  CHAP, 
tiona  at  so  momentous  a  crisis.    They,  secured      ^* 
the  person  of  their  chief  magistrate,  confronted   w^rW 
torn  with  his  accomplices,  heard  his  avowal  of 
gwXt,  and  condemned  him  to  die.    He  was  prir  and  u  be- 
Tately  beheaded  before  them  on  the  great  stair-  ^^'^^' 
case  of  the  ducal  palace; — the  spot  where  tiie 
doges  were  wont  to  take  their  initiatory  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  republic.    One  of  the  ten,  the  reek- 
ing sword  of  justice  in  his  hand,  immediately 
presented  himself  at  the  balcony  to  the  people, 
and  proclaimed  aloud  that  '' justice  had  been 
executed  on  a  great  offender  f  and,  at  the  same 
moment  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  populace  admitted  to  view  the 
head  of  Falieri  weltering  in  its  gore.    Between 
the  detection  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  consum- 
mation of  this  tragedy,  there  hisid  elapsed  only  two 
days ;  and  the  election  of  a  new  doge  was  peace- 
ably conducted  under  the  usual  forms. 
«    In  the  year  after  the  decapitation  of  Falieri,  j^"^}^ 
the  Venetians  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  and  ^^rn^ 
imfortunate  war  with   the   king   of   Hungary.  ^^'^ 
Louis,  (he  who  formerly  appeared  in  Italy  as  the 
avenger  of  his  brother  Andrew),  had  maintained 
but  few  relations  of  amity  with  the  republic, 
mstinguished  for  his  active  courage,  his  superior 
talents^  and  his  generous  temper,  though  these 
noUe  qualities  were  in  some  degree  marred  by  an 
inconstancy  of  purpose,  he  had  raised  his  kingdmn 
to  an  eminence  of  power  and  splendour  unpa- 
raUeled  in  its  history.    He  regarded  the  maritime 
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CHAP,  province  of  Dafanatia  as  a  natural  part  of 
^-  inhoitance,  and  the  Dalmatians  ttemaelves  bdl 
long  sbewn  their  attachmient  to  the  Hungarian 
and  their  hatred  of  the  Venetian  yoke.  In  the 
frequent  insurrectiona  of  the  people  of  Zara  uA 
other  cities  on  the  same  coast,  they  had  alwa^fi 
a^ealed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hui^aiitt 
kings,  and  Louis  had  himself  on  a  former  occar 
sion  vainly  endeavoured  to  protect  tiheir  rejdL 
He  had  lately  shewn  his  animosity  towards  Veoke 
hy  dedaring  war  against  her  at  the  inst^alioo  <i( 
Genoa;  andfhoogh  this  measure  had  not  at  tie 
time  been  followed  by  any  important  cmse- 
quences,  he  now  foimd  himself  in  a  eoliditiea  to 
make  a  formal  demand  of  the  cession  of  Dabnstia. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Venetian  senate  to  mdn 
rnit  to  his  pretensions,  he  attacked  the  repaUic 
with  prodigious  numbers,  both  in  the  district  of 
Treviso  and  in  Dalmatia.  *  His  armies  inxe  com- 
posed entirely  of  a  feudal  light  cavalry>  fiuniflbed 
only  with  the  bow  and  the  sword,  and  iHthno 
other  defensive  harness  than  quilted  doaUetit 
which  resisted  the  stroke  of  the  sabre  and  de 
point  of  the  arrow  and  lance.  After  appearing  la 
the  first  campa^  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoussndof 
these  vassals,  who  in  their  Scythian  nMide  of 
waxBae  covered  the  &ce  of  the  Trevisaa  diBtdct 
and  left  it  a  desert,  Louis,  finding  the  repablk 
jatedble,  maintamed  tiie  war  by  mffwsant  inn^ 
skms  in  smaller  numbers,  whidt  ruibed  the  Vene- 
tian territory  and  kept  Treviso  in  contmoed 
blockade.    In  these  incursions  he  was  secietiy 
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aided  I^  the  knrd  of  Padoa  whcv  though  in  afii-  CHAP* 

ance  with  Yenieey  suppK^  him  witii  provi^ioQs :  ^* 

aB  injury  Whifeh  that  vindictive  repubUc  never  '^''' '' 


Anrgave  to  the  house  oC  Cdarrara.    The  Venetians 
were  from  the  natnre  of  their  resources  peci^iarly 
unequal  to  the  support  ot  sueb  a.  warfare ;  all  H^ 
cities  of  D^dteatia  i^  into  the  hand$  of  the  Hun-- 
garian  by  open  revolt  or  secret  treason;   and 
the  republic,  humbled  by  so  many  reverses,  sued 
fofr  peace  and  left  the  terms  to  the  generosity  of 
lier  ^emy.    Louis  was  worthy  of  the  confidemne : 
lie  exacted  neitlier  money,  nor  the  cession  of  the 
Trevidan  district,  in  which  he  had  taken  many 
castles  i   but,  adhering  to  his  original  demand,  d^^L 
Obliged  the  Venetians  to  renounce  the  sovereignty    1358 
of  Dalmatia,  and  their  doge  to  expunge  that  pre- 
tension from  the  roll  of  his  dignities.    Upon  these 
terms  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic,  who  had  so  long  affixed  to  their  office 
the  proud  designation  of  dukes  of  Dalmatia  and 
of  three-eighths  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  for  a 
while  reduced  to  the  more  mbdest  title  of  doges 
of  Venica  ♦ 

The  first  serious  troubles  which  arose  in  Tus-  ^^^^ 
cany  after  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Pestilence  had 
ittbsided,  were  occasioned  by  the  ambitious  enter^ 
prises  of  the  lord  of  AHlan.    The  archbishop  Gio^ 
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vaimi  Vidconti  had  searody  assumed  the  sove^ 
iieignty  of  that  state,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Luchino,  when  his  machinations  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  Florentine  republic.  Two  brotfaefs 
of  the  fiunily  of  Pepoli,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
signiory  of  Bologna,  with  difficulty  maintainfid 
their  power  against  the  papal  lieutenant  in  Ro- 
magna ;  and  V  isconti,  availing  himself  of  ihdr 
danger,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  th^n,  by 
1351  ^hlch  they  basely  sold  the  rights  of  their  feDov- 
citizens,  and  gave  him  possession  of  the  place. 

This  acquisition,  by  which  the  archbishop  ex- 
tended his  power  to  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  aod 
the  alliance  which  he  formed  with  the  petty 
dgnors  of  Romagna,  filled  the  Florentines  with 
well-grounded  apprehensions  of  so  active  and  per- 
fidious a  neighbour.  Ever  the  watchful  getf* 
dians  of  the  political  balance  in  Italy,  they  were 
conscious  of  being  the  particular  object  of  hos- 
tility to  a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  the  wide  eztensioD 
of  his  dominion ;  and,  though  their  safety  was 
identified  with  the  common  cause  of  ind^end- 
ence,  they  stood  alone  in  the  disposition  to  resist 
him.  The  Lombard  princes,  who  had  every  tbiog 
to  dread  firom  the  preponderance  of  his  powtfi 
were  either  his  allies,  or  tpo  debauched  and  feeUe 
to  offer  opposition  to  his  aggrandizement ;  Pia 
was  friendly  to  him  from  her  Ghibelin  predilec- 
tions ;  and  the  Guelf  republics  of  Tusoany^— 
Sienna»  Perugia,  and  Arezzo — ^trustai]^  to  flte 
poor  security  of  their  remoteness  from  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  danger,  refused  to  make  exertioD 
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or  sacrifice  to  avert  it    While  clouds  were  gather-  ghap. 

ing  into  a  storm  against  her^  Florence  therefore  ^- 
found  herself  without  other  aid  than  that  of  the 


neighbouring  little  states  of  Prato  and  Pistoia, 
which  enjoyed  a  doubtful  independence  under 
her  protection,  and,  rather  her  subjects  than  her 
allies,  required  the  employment  of  force  to  pre- 
vent their  factions  from  delivering  them  to  the 
Ghibelin  party. 

Though  the  Milanese  troops  hovered  on  tibe  war  be- 
frontiers  of  Tuscany,  and  Visconti  assembled  a  ^[^umi 
diet  of  the  Ghibelin  chieftains  at  his  capital,  he  mlS^  ^ 
was  profuse  in  assurances  of  his  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace ;  and  he  even  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  the  magistracy  of  Florence,  until  his 
forces  broke  through  the  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
and  attempted  to  surprise  Pistoia.  A  small  body 
of  volunteers  from  Florence  threw  themselves 
into  the  town  in  time  to  secure  its  preservation ; 
but  the  crafty  Visconti  having  thus  thrown  off 
the  mask,  his  Ghibelin  allies  poured  from  all 
quarters  into  Tuscany.  The  lords  of  Lombardy 
and  Romagna  hastened  to  furnish  their  contin- 
gents to  his  army;  the  Ghibelin  chieftains  who 
had  always  retained  independent  domains  in  the 
festnesses  of  the  Apennines,  joined  his  standard 
with  their  vassals ;  and  his  general  found  himsdf 
at  the  head  of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  two  thou-^ 
sand  lighter  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot,  and 
extended  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Florence. 
To  this  overwhelming  force  the  republic  could 
oppose  no  resistance  in  the  field:  she  had  no 
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€HAP.  army  oa  foot,  tmd  her  govertai^ 
FAiur  I.  ^^y  mercenarks  in  pay ;  but  tiie  pwsive  courage 
wfaidb  always  so  cnrioualy  idistiBguisbed  h9r  pn- 
warlike  popuktiob  in  the  oonteatB  of  these  a^eg, 
priBservad  her  in  flib  hour  of  iimninait  petfiL 
The  peatantry  threw  themaelvea  asm^ual  into  the 
fortified  vUlages  which  bri^ded  the  country^  tiie 
eitizeas  manned  ike  walls  of  the  capital,  axid  the 
public  confidence  remained  unshaken.  The  nea- 
trality  of  Pisa,  too,  removed  one  great  cause  of 
anxiety ;  for  the  rulers  of  that  state,  fyr  <uioe  p^e* 
ferring  the  dictates  of  sound  policjr  to  Uie  yifth 
lence  of  fectious  animosity,  refiised  to  jmn  lAe 
Gfaibelin  lords,  their  allies,  against  the  Gu^pfih 
tectirdss  of  Italian  liberty. 

After  devastatii^  the  open  territory  of  Flo- 
rence, the  numerous  forces  of  Viscdnti  aad  las 
confederates  soon  ceased  to  be  really  formidable^ 
All  the  provisions  of  the  country  wMoh  had  not 
been  destroyed  were  secured  within  the  mnl 
finrtresses ;  and  such  was  ihe'firtii  eoimtenuice  of 
the  peasalitry  behind  these  defianfces^.ihat  eveiy 
petty  castle  required  a  r^uiar  aiege  to  reiJUice  iL 
The  invaders  thus  begian  toibestndteniBd  torfyoAi 
they  could  no  longer  sulssist  in  the  plain  of  Flm- 
rence,  and,  i/i^hdrawing  fmn  it  by  the^raBejrof 
Kfafim,  ^ey  undsertook  the  siege  of  liie  little 
town  of  Scarperia.  Here  the  isuperidrity  of  the 
Hefensive  art,  arer  the  assaults  of  nnwtmj 
only  real  strength  was  in  heavy  cavalry,  'waa 
^cuott^  delayed.  Scarpeifia  r  was  Jbut  f  indff- 
ferently  fortified,  and  yet  the  fSonmtine  gBak9Cfo, 
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4if  110  mere  than  five.hiindred  ilien^  pre&OT  chap* 

post  with  succcfisftt)  valour  against  the  whole  Qi>-      V. 
bdinanoj.  w!^ 

The  Florenftmes  meanwhile  gained  time  to  levy 
forces  and  take  bands  of  mercenaries  into  tkrir 
senrioe;  the  republic  <^  Sienna  aflforded  them  a 
tardjrmicoour  of  troops;  and  the  armed  peasantry 
harassed  the  enemy^  and  intercepted  the  conyoys 
of  food  which  he  drew  from  Lombardy.  JBitt  so 
much  terror  did  the  power  of  Visconti  at  this 
time  excite  in  Italy/ that  no  chiefiain  of  reputi^ 
tion  could  be  found  among  the  condottieri  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  the  Milanese  lord  by  ao^ 
ceptmg  the  command  of  the  republican  forces ; 
and  the  Florentines,  wittjiput  a  leader  of  e:q>e* 
fience,  dared  not  therefore  hazard  a  battle  for  the  siegt  of 
relief  of  Scarperia,  which  began  to  be  reduced  to 
extremity.  But  two  native  captains — ^the  one  a 
Medici — ^brately  undertook  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison with  a  handfiil  of  men,  and  under  the  cover 
of  night  dextrously  passed  through  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers  into  the  place.  Their  seasonable 
arrival  inspired  the  garrison  with  new  strength 
and  spirit;  and  the  Milanese  genecal,  who  had 
hoped  to  exhaust  and  overwhelm  them  by  re- 
iterated attacks  and  the  incessant  discharge  of 
masses  of  tock  and  showers  of  missiles  from  his 

m 

engines,  was  thenceforth  disappointed  in  every 
edfort.  He  caused  all  the  maddnes  employed  in 
sieges  to  be  Gonstructed,  but  his  moveable  wooden 
towen  and  his  battering  rams  were  burnt  in  a 
sally ;  he  thrice  attenqpfeed  to  carry  the  walls  by 
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CHAP.  Open  escalade  and  by  surprise,  but  he  was  as 
V.      often  r^ulsed  with  slaughter  in  these  general 

'AET I.  gggi^ii]^.  gQJ  Hi;  length,  after  his  army  had  en- 
dured severe  privations  from  scarcity  of  food  and 
the  unhealthinesB  of  the  season,  incumd  heavy 
loss  and  disgrace,  and  consumed  two  months  in 
the  ineflfectual  siege  of  this  petty  fortress,  he 
withdrew  from  beftrae  it  and  evacuated  the  Flo- 
rentine territory. 

While  the  whole  power  <tf  Visconti  was  thus 
broken  against  the  walb  of  Scarperia,  Florence 
assumed  an  attitude  of  pride  and  security.  She 
accumulated  new  levies  of  mercenaries,  die 
straigthened  all  her  fortresses,  and  the  other 
Guelf  republics  of  Tuscany  oonduded  a  defenave 
alliance  with  her.  On  the^  resumption  of  hosti- 
1352  lities  therefore  in  the  following  spring,  she  was  no 
longer  in  the  same  unprepared  state  as  in  die 
preceding  year;  and  Visconti,  instead  of  again 
invading  Tuscany  with  a  single  great  army,  dis- 
tributed his  forces  on  numarous  points,  and  insti- 
gated the  Ghibelin  chieftains  of  the  Ap^mines  to 
pour  thdr  vassals  into  the  lands  of  the  Gndf 
republics  .from  various  quarters.  But  after  some 
partial  successes,  these  invasions  were  every 
where  repulsed,  and  the  republics  conduded  a 
desultory  but  glorious  campaign  by  driving  tiie 
invaders  from  their  territories. 

The  Florentines,  however,  not  ccmtented  wiA 
rousing  the  Guelf  strength  of  Tuscany  against  se 
insidious  and  formidable  an  enemy  as  Viscontit 
had  meanwhile  laid  a  new  train  for  crushing  his 
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power  by  inviting  Charles  IV.  of  Bohemia,  then 
king  of  the  Romans,  into  Italy.    They  represented 
to  tbat  mcmarch  that  the  continued  ascendancy  of 
the  lord  of  Milan  must  be  fiital  to  the  remains  of 
the  imperial  authority  in  the  peninsula,  they  soli- 
cited him  to  aid  them  in  humbling  the  ambition 
of  Viscontiv  and  they  offered  to  support  him  with 
all  their  forces  and  treasure,  on  his  appearance  16 
daim  the  crowns  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire 
Charles  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
them ;  and  the  alarm  with  which  these  negociar 
tions  inspired  the  archbishop,  although  they  pro- 
duced no  other  result,  together  with  the  continued 
iU  success  of  the  Ghibelin  arms,  and  the  appre- 
hensions which  he  entertained  ^t  the  moment  of 
papal  hostility,  induced  him  to  make  pacific  over- 
tures to  the  Tuscan  republics.    His  proposals  PaMebe- 
were  accepted,  and  under  the  mediation  of  Pisa  a  ^^H^wad 
peace  was  concluded  at  Sarzana,  which  guaranteed    i^SS 
to  both  parties  the  possessions  which  they  had  hdd 
when  the  war  commenced. 

The  repose  which  this  pacification  procured  for  nie  omi 
Tuscany  had  lasted  only  a  few  months,  when  the  ^SUSSS^ 
formation  of  a  new  and  more  formidable  company 
of  adventure  than  had  hitherto  appeared  in  Italy, 
renewed  the  evils  of  warfare  under  their  most 
frightful  aspect.  This  army  of  robbers  was 
drawn  together  by  a  Provenfal  gentleman,  Mon- 
treal of  Albano,  a  knight  of  St  John  of  Jerusalon, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Neapditan 
wars  of  Louis  of  Hungary.  Having  attracted 
TB^say  of  the  German  condottieri  under  his  istan- 
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CHAP,  dftrd  by  the  pronuse  of  regular  pft)r  for  tkir 
V.      bands,  as  weH  as  the  unbridled  licence  usnri  witk 

^^!^^  such  ccmipanies  of  adventure,  be  comneneol  ha 
rmTsges  in  Ramagna*,  and,  after  deyftstating  tint 
province  with  &te  and  sword  anid  eztortiiig  oofr 
tributions,  approadied  the  fiontii^rs  of  Tnscii^. 
His  snccttsful  career  of  rapine  was  a  dangeiov 
invitation  to  the  cupidity  of  all  the  ioT&gELwa- 
cenaries  of  Italy,  and  his  force  had  accumditd 
mtk  such  fearfcd  rapidity,  that  in  less  than  twAe 
months  the  Great  Company,  as  it  was  called,  m- 
sisted  of  seven  thousand  cuirassiers,  iriih  above 
twenty  thousand  mflian  follow«s  of  all  deidp- 
tions*.  Montreal  had  the  urt,  while  he  indidgei 
this  execrable  multitude  in  the  commismii  d 
every  atrocity  against  the  iUiabitants*  (tf  the 
k'^o^j!!  country,  to  give  regularity  to  their  enterpM 

1354  and  even  to  maintain  rigorous  .disai^iae  ui 
order  in  thdr  camp.  When  he  approached  Ibb- 
cany,  Ike  Guelf  repuM^BS  shewed  a  disposftioi  t0 
league  for  their  common  defence ;  but  heaedieed 
Perugia  into  a  base  desertion  of  tlw  cause  bj 
oflEering  her  a  neutrality;  SiauBA  lieoct  purdusei 
caemption  firduL die  mvages^of  the  company  i7^ 
heavy  contribution;  and  Montreal  tibmi  eDtseotf 
the  Pk»entiBe  territory.  That  republic  was  » 
fortunately  at  the  moment  governed  by  pmsv 
no  ability ;  and,  after  jsul^ring  tiie  cofupaaj  to 
.phmder  the  country  without  atteonptiiig  loi^ 
.mace,  ibej  paid  a  large  and  ignominmus  tifti^ 
foriherpronuse  of  two.yean*  deUv^mnceftomtk 
piidaeniie  of  them  ovganized  .fiMi)O0tcm  Eai 
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diared  in  ^ke  disgraoeM  txosLty ;  and  .Mtmlraai    CHAP, 
then  dxew  off  kis  ^tces  into  Lombardy,  which      ^* 
Bcnr  pioented  a  new  dieatare  of  mctmi  for  his   \^m./m^ 
foUowensu 

We  have  Been  bow  tibe  acquisition  of  the  sig-  war  amooff 
niory  of  Genoa  by  the  lord  of  Mihn  invdhred  him  sisMn. 
[in  hostility  with  Venice ;  and^  very  shortly  after 
:lie  had  oonchided  the  peace  of  Saruna  with  ihs 
t  Tuscan  niBies,  the  n^gbeiaiionis  of  tiiat  repiddie 
lit  up  Ihe  flames  of  war  in  Ifflufaardy*    The  locda 
I  of  Mantua,  Vevooa,  andiFkdua,  .;aikd  the  marquis 
:  of  EMe^  had  all  continual  causes  of  complaint 
agsinst  Visconti,  who  carried  his  treacherous  in* 
trigws  into  every  city  under  I3ieir  dominion* 
But  though  the  whole  of  these  princes  dreaded 
&e  power  and  machinations  of  the  an^hfaishop, 
they  dared  not  sii^ly '  pro voke  his  open  ven- 
geance^  and. they  were  too  much  divided  among 
;  themselves,  and  toainutually  suspidons,  to  eomr 
.  bine  with  each  other.    Venice,  however,  laboured 
uicessantly^to  orecoraeile  their  differences,  and  arm 
tbem  against  her  enemy  and  iiieirs ;  and  she.  at 
baigthtdicoeecbedmiiiiiting  them  in  a  league  with 
htrto  alitack  ihe  Milanese  lord.    It  was  this  con- 
federacy which  summoned  tiiet  Great  Company  to 
I'Ombavdy  to  enter  into  theirpay ;  and  after  indr 
^^<^tually.tirging  Flownce  to  break  the  peace  of 
^'smuiaiand  join  td^m,  th^  ^[qpUed,  as  she  had 
^ne,  toCtatrles  iV.,  and  invited  him  into  Italy. 
Atsthesame  ihne  Viseonti;  to  frustrate  thek  de- 
^&if  eqMMf  Gourtedthe^ftiiendsh^ofttiiefsipeior 
^^^i  and  Gfaarl^  wkr^fomidthiaatalftiHis  alter- 
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CHAP.  BEt^  the  olqect  of  sdicitation  firom'tiie  lepokfa 
^*      of  Tnscany,  from  Venice^  and  from  aU  the  Loin- 

VA&T  I 

\^^^  bard  princes^  and  who  was  besides  on  good  temi 
with  the  papal  court  of  Avignon^  saw  ereiy  ob- 
stacle remoYed  which  former  emperors  had  exp^ 

The  eBM-    rienccd  in  their  Italian  expeditions.    He  thereftR 

ror  ChuiM 

lY.initaij.  crossed  the  Alps ;  but  all  the  powers  of  Italy,  wk 
had  negociated  in  turn  with  him  to  direct  b 
power  gainst  their  enemies,  heard  with  astonUi- 
ment  that  this  successor  of  Augustas  was  attoided 
only  by  a  small  and  unarmed  train  of  three  hat 
Ji  Laliers.  Charles,  a  mean  ^irited^ 
aYaricious  prince,  had  in  truth  no  other  Yiews  in 
undertaking  this  journey,  than  to.reoeiYe  tiieoh 
perial  crown,  and  to  extort  as  mucli  monej  a 
possible  from  the  Italian  states.  The  results  of 
his  expedition  were  as  insignificant  as  his  pir- 
poses,  and  I  may  therefore  pass  with  nqp^ 
oYer  the  circumstances  which  attended  his  eoiff- 
prisa 

Before  the  arriYal  of  Charles  in  Lombaidy,  Ik 
archbishop  GioYanni  V isconti  was  no  more ;  ui 
the  three  sons  of  one  of  his  deceased  Imitim 
Matteo,  Bemabo,  and  Galeazzo,  had  succeeded 
without  opposition  to  the  soYereign  power  whid 
he  bequeathed  jointly  among  them.  The  teotben 
diYided  the  Milanese  dominions  in  such  msaoa 
that  while  each  had  a  third  as  his  proper  appsiMge, 
the  capital  and  the  soYereign  power  ratted  a 
eommon  with  all.  The  death  of  the  arddnshf 
produced  no  peace  in Xombardy ;  andChaiksl^' 
whoobsenred  a  strict  neutrality,  and  exerted  his 
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mediation  between  the  V  isconti  and  the  cdnfe*  CHAP, 
derated. signors^  could  only  induce  the  contending       ^* 
parties:  to  sign  a  truce.  The  Visconti^  after  making    !^^w 
an  ostentatious  display  of  their  forces^  in  contempt 
tuous  contrast  with  his  slender  escort^  suffered 
him  to  receive  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  in  their 
cfq^ital ;  and  he  then  passed  into  Tuscany. 

The  applearance  of  the  new  emperor  in  this  1355 
province  was  regarded  by  the  Florentines  vnih 
alarm  and  jealousy  though  they  had  but  lately 
desired  his  presence.  Notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ness^ the  respect  which  the  imperial  name  still 
excited  in  Italy  rendered  him  a  dangerous  visitor 
for  the  Guelf  republics.  Pisa  received  him  witii 
honor^  and  in  that  city  the  Ghibelin  chieftains  of 
the  Apennines,  together  with  all  the  partizans  of 
thesiune  fsiction  in  Tuscany,  crowded  around  him, 
and  instigated  him  to  revenge  on  Florence  the 
hostility  which  she  had  formerly  sl^wn  to  his 
fiEunily:  to  his  grandfisither  the  emperor  Henry 
VIL,  and  his  &ther  John  of  Bohemia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Guelf  communities  who  had  under- 
taken to  be  guided  by  Florence  in  their  demea- 
nour towards  him,  forsook  their  engagement,  and 
surrendered  to  this  new  master  the  signiory  of 
their  r^ublics. 

The  circumstances  which  followed  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  they  illustrate  the  feelings  of  the  frro 
citizens  of  Florence.  The  rulers  of  that  state 
were  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  if  Charles 
should  gratify  the  passions  of  the  Ghibelins  by 
declaring  against  their  republic;  and  that  mo* 
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CHAP^  narah^  ithose  only  object  was  monqr,  incmied 
^^  their  alarm  to  induce  them  to  purchase  hk  m- 
tection*  He  required  of  the  Fli^ren^e^  a  krge 
sum,  as  the  price  of  the  repeal  of  an  inq^ 
sentence  of  condemnation^  which  Hemry  YIL  W 
passed  against  their  city;  and  engaged,  for  m 
hundred  tlK>aBand  florins  of  gold,  to  take  tbei 
intoiavor,  and  to  confivm  their  fibettiefl  and  pti- 
Tileges.  But,  in  his  treaty  with  them,  heswittri 
a  lofty  style  of  sovereignty;  he  obliged  Ikor 
deputies  to  da  homage  and  sweur  obedieMefe 
Um;  and,  declaring  that  he  restored  Flcmnoe to 
du  rank  of  an  imperial  city,  he  constituted  tk 
magistrates,  wliom  the  people  should  tbeacefad 
elect,  perpetual  vicars  of  the  empire,  llielaii- 
mg  men  of  Florence,  who  saw  that  these  foUt 
sions  were  no  more  than  nomiinal,  easily  feeoncM 
themstl'res  to  &  submission  whidi  was  r^tderti 
prudent  by  existing  circumstaaees ;  butthelE||^ 
spirited  denmcracy,  more  tenacious  about  ircidi, 
eould  with  ^Ufficulty  be  induced  to  ratify  sttpak' 
tkms  that  seemed  to  adimt  the  renunelttioo  d 
their  sovereignty.  The  treaty  witii  Cha^  ^ 
aeven  timea  pveseoted  for  conftrmation  to  Ae 
council  of  the  people  and  as  often  rtjected,  bete 
the  i^fluence  and  persuasion  of  ikt  sMgiitn^ 
and  princtpai  eitiaens  could  btmg  the  p(^ 
asaembly  to  a  mme  prudent  line  of  conduct;  nA 
when  thek  efforts  at  last  succeeded,  Ae  proelaBt^ 
tkm  of  the  treaty  was  hearcE  by  the  pe^  i^ 
nlent  gkiom,  as  il  some  heavy  dsgraee  or  rs^' 
tune  had  overwhelmed  the  state. 
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Shortly  after  this,  Charkg  IV.  being  now  jollied  CHAP. 
;  by  a  splendid  and  warlike  train  of  the  feudal  uofoi-    ^^^ 
lity  of  Gennany,  who  had  followed  him  into  Italy 
;  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  to  attend  his 
i  coronation,  proceeded  to  Borne  escorted  by  a  bril*- 
liant  army  of  German  and  Italian  nobles,  and  ren 
t  ceired  the  imperial  diadem  in  that  city.    After 
this  ceremony  his  attendant  chivahy  hmmedtatefy^ 
dispersed,  the  Italians  to  their  hom^,  and  the 
.  Germans  to  recross  the  Alps ;  and  the  eitiperor 
I  returned  without  forces  into  Tuscany.    Without 
;  embarrassing  the  attention  of  the  reader  with 
transactions  of  little  importance  or  interest,  I 
:  ahaU  only  observe  that  the  remainder  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy  served  but  to  betray  lus  weaknesa 
and  expose  the  defects  of  his .  character,    Thtf 
people  of  Sienna  threw  off  the  joke  which  he 
attempted  to  fix  on  them,  and  expelled  his  lieute- 
nant; he  excited  general  indignation  among  the 
Pisans  (who  had  manifested  towards  him  all  .their 
ancient  attachment  to  the  empire)  by  his  abortive 
,  treachery  in  endeavouring!  contrary  to  the  fyi&  of 
his  treaty  with  them,  to  free  the  people  of  Lucca 
firomtheir  yoke  that  he  might  fill  his  own  cofiers ; 
and,  when  he  quitted  Tuscany,  he  experienced 
studied  disrespect  from  the  Visconti  in  his  passage 
through  their  states,  and  finally  crossed  the  Alps 
followed  by  general  contempt  and  d^estation.  * 

*  M.  Vaiani,  b.  i.  c.  58.  ad         The  character  of  Charles  IV. 

fiQ»  hb.  ii.  iiu  iv.  and  ▼.  ad  c  is  pamted  in  very  opposite  co- 

57.    Sismondi,  parts  of  cc  d9»  lours  by  the  Bohemian  and 

42,  and  4S.    Muratori,  A.D.  Italian  historians.      He   was 

1850 — 1S55.  dottbtless  a  very  good  king  for 
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After  the  retiim  of  Chades  IV.  into  Gemsnjr, 
Lombardy^  on  the  expbation  of  the  truce  wfaki 
he  had  eflfected  between  the  Visconti  and  Ae 
^!?b  w  other  confederated  princes,  still  continued  tk 
^*^^  scene  of  warfare.  The  marquis  of  Montfismt, 
who  had  long  been  the  ally  of  the  Visconti,  de- 
serted them  and  joined  the  league  of  iheir  «- 
mies  on  some  personal  cause  of  offieince;  thefim% 
of  Beccaria,  who  governed  Pavia  under  Mihnese 
protection,  revolted  and  embraced  the  same  party; 
several  other  cities  fdlowed  this  ejcample;  aod 
the  Great  Company,  now  under  a  German,  oooot 
Lando,  entered  the  service  of  the  confedentes. 
But  the  war,  which  was  principally  carried  a 
with  foreign  mercenaries  on  both  side,  proceeded 
with  littie  vigour,  and  had  no  other  result  tiian  to 
enrich  these  adventurers,  at  ruinous  expenoe  to 
the  tyrants  who  paid  them  and  to  the  uiAa^ 
country  in  which  they  served.  The  condottieri 
uiider  o^osite  standards,  with  proverbial  bad 
£Eiith  towards  their  respective  employers,  weie 
iEilmost  always ,  in  an  understanding  with  eadi 
other ;  and  purposely  avoided  decisive  encoonteis 
to  prolong  the  contest  and  multiply  tiieir  gaioB. 

Bohemia :  but  the  merit  of  his  of  his  times,  I  may  obserrevii^ 

government  in  his  native  do-  that  distinguished  writer,  ^ 

minions  cannot  alter  the  real  neither  the  monuments  of  B 

nature  of  his  conduct  in  Italy ;  magnificence  in  BoheniSf  sor 

and,  though  I  have  not  enjoyed  even  his  good  laws»  can  de^ 

the  same  opportunities  with  M.  the  evidence  which  ^  bii^ 

Sismondi  of  comparing  the  text  temporaries  have  borne  agii>^ 

of  his  modem  pan^[yristi(  with  him. 
tliat  of  the  Italian  chroniclers 
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After  three  years  of  fhiitless  warfiEuie^  therefore^  chap. 
hoik  the  Visoonti  and  their  enemies  became  weary  ^' 
of  its  contoiuance^  and  a  pacification  was  con-  ^^-^^ 
dbided  upon  equitable  tarms.  But  the  league  of  1358 
the  Lombard  allies  was  no  sooner  thus  dissolved^ 
than  the  perfidious  lords  of  Milan  resdved  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Pavia  for  her  revolt^ 
though  they  had  formally  recognized  the  inde< 
pend^ice  of  the  people  of  that  city  by  the  condi-» 
ti<ms  of  the  peace.  On  the  other  hand  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  refused  to  deliyer  up  the  city 
of  Asti  to  Galeazzo  Visconti  as  he  had  promised, 
and  hostilities  were  resumed :  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  Milanese  signors  were  now  at 
libarty  by  the  neutrality  of  the  other  Lombard 
princes,  to  direct  their  whole  power  against  the 
marquis  and  Pavia.  I  need  only  remark  of  the 
former  that  he  supported  the  unequal  conflict  with 
difficulty  for  several  years ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
Pavia  deserve  and  shall  receive  more  particular 
notice. 

The  people  of  that  city  had  been  rouzed  to  the  ]^^^'  ""^ 
reformation  of  morals  and  the  assertion  of  firee- 
dom  by  the  preaching  of  a  monk  of  irreproachable 
character,  Fra  Jacopo  de'  Bussolari,  who  in- 
veighed with  powerful  eloquence  against  the  cor-> 
tuption  of  their  manners,  and  the  shame  of  their 
subjection  to  dissolute  tyrants.  He  had  inspired 
the  citizens  with  energy  and  valour ;  he  had  led 
them  in  successful  enterprises  gainst  their  Mi- 
lanese enemies,  and  induced  th^n  to  re-establish 
their  ancient  republic,  and  to  throw  off  the  yoke 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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of  ihe  Beccaria.  That  fiomly^  who  had  lofig'ei- 
ercised  the  signiory,  on  bemg  thus  shorn  of  tfiar 
power^  reconciled  themselves  in  secret  withtk 
Visconti ;  and^  being  exiled  from  die  city  fcr 
their  treason^  aided  those  tyrants  with  their  runi 
retainers.  Deserted  by  the  powers  of  the  league 
after  the  late  pacification^  and  finding  the  mafqds 
of  Montferrat  no  longer  able  to  assist  ihem,  tk 
unfortunate  people  of  Pavia  were  utterly  uiiaUe 
to  contend  with  the  Milanese  power ;  and  Fit 
Jacopo  at  length  himself  advised  their  subnusm, 
and,  without  stipulating  for  his  own  safety,  n^ 
ciated  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  their  munidpd 
1359  liberties  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Visconii 
But  when  Galeazzo  was  once  admitted  into  fm 
he  perfidiously  violated  the  engagement,  subject^ 
the  citizens  to  a  frightftd  tyranny,  and  comgaii 
the  virtuous  mOnk  to  a  prison  in  which  he  mt- 
rably  terminated  his  existence. 
Crimes  of  Of  the.  three  joint  lords  of  MilaUj,  the  eldest 
'  brother  Matteo  had  survived  his  accession!  to 
power  but  a  short  time.  Sunken  in  tbe  lowest 
abyss  of  sensuality  and  crime,  he  had  abandmied 
the  cares  of  government,  and  was  surrounded 
only  by  the  dishonored  wives  and  daughters  ct)k 
subjects,  whom  he  had  forcibly  torn  firom  tke 
bosom  of  their  families*  A  gentleman  of  BfOtt 
was  sent  for  and  commanded  by  this  monstcsTj  ^ 
pain  of  death,  to  bring  to  the  palace  i^  cods^ 
to  infamy  his  young  and  beautiftd  Wife.  1^ 
outraged  husband  implored  the  protecdoto  of  the 
brothers  of  Matteo ;  and  they,  though  they  equafled 
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liim  in  depravity  of  ht&rt,  ^wMtig  last  his  im-  CfiAT* 
measured  excesses  dbould  drive  their  conunon  ^^ 
td  desperation,  hesitated  not  to  reiDove  s.^^^ 
by  pokon.  The  unnatural  guilt  of  these  fira^ 
trlddeB  was  if  possible  deepened  by  the  crtieHies 
of  thdr  subsequent  reign.  GaleaS2fo,  himself  a 
perfidious  and  remorseless  tyrant,  was  exceed  in 
wanton  ferocity  by  Bemabo.  They  jointly  Ie^ 
bioured  to  strike  universal  terror  intb  their  ene* 
loies  by  the  systematic  atrociti^  which  thi^ j^ 
exercised  upon  those  who  fell  into  their  hands* 
After  the  conclusion  of  th^  war  in  Loioeibai^dyj 
they  selected  numerous  vibtims  at  Pavia  ai^ 
other  cities  which  had  attempted  revolt ;  and  a 
contemporary  historian  has  preserved  a  copy  of  a 
public  law  of  Bemabo,  which  regulated  the  suffer- 
ings of  these  state  <^S9nders.  1^  th&  execraUp 
enactment^  the  provisions  of  which'  should  at  once 
have  armed  society  against  the  fiend  who  could 
dictate  them,  the  Milanese  tribunals  were  directed 
to  protract  all  capital  punishments;  diltiii^  fortj^ 
days  of  various  and  lin^^ng  tortures: — ^but  I 
shall  pass  to  a  fiurer  l^me. 

For  several  years  after  the  expedition  of  the  Prosperity 

ofTofour* 

emperor  Charles  IV .,  the  Tuscan  states  enjoyed 
a  season  of  prosperity  and  comparative  repose, 
wWch  was  less  seriously  faiterrupted,  than  umal 
in  tUs  turbulent  age,  by  interhal  troubles  and 
opea  hoatilitiei.  During  this  period  Florence,  iii 
pnticular,  acquired  weD-merited  hondn  She  tef ^ 
anoted  by  her  mediation  a^ar  between  the  Gueff 

Ff2 
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repuUics  of  Sienna  and  Parugia;  and  wheA  ik 
Ghreak  Company^  in  1358  and  the  foHowing  jmt, 
again  appeared  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  subjected 
the  other  powers  to  a  repetition  of  disgiace&l 
contribution,  she  alone  resolutdy  determined  to 
put  a  period  to  the  shame  of  submission  to  these 
enemies  of  society,  and  to  refuse  all  compromise 
with  their  demands.  But  though  the  Italian  go- 
yemments  had  hitherto  wanted  courage  to  d^ 
this  army  of  robbers,  their  exactions  and  audacity 
had  raised  general  indignation;  and  even  the 
Ghibelin  princes  of  Lombardy;  all  of  whom  they 
had  outraged  and  betrayed  in  turn,  furnished 
auxiliaries  to  the  Guelf  republic  against  than 
The  army  which  Florence  thus  assembled  was»  it 
is  true,  principally  composed  also  of  fordgn  Ble^ 
cenaries :  but  the  company,  awed  by  the  fitm 
countenance  of  the  republic,  shunned  an  engage- 
ment and  at  last  made  a  disorderly  retreat ;  and 
Florence  not  only  protected  her  territoiyy  hot 
humbled  the  insolence  of  the  condottieri,  and  had 
the  glory  of  teachii^g  other  states,  that  protedioo 
gainst  their  depredations  was  to  be  found,  not  in 
tribute,  but  resistance. 

At  this  favorable  epoch,  too,  the  security  of 
the  Tuscan  republics  was  increased  by  the  sidn 
jection  of  many  of  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  Apeo- 
nines  who  had  hitherto  preserved  the  ind^es- 
dence  of  their  fie6 ;  and,  partly  by  liberal  por^ 
chases  partly  by  force,  Florende,  Sienna,  and 
Perugia  all  aggrandized  thansdves  fay  acquiniV 
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the  territory  of  these  predatory  cliieftainB.  Amidst  CHAP, 
this  prosperity,  the  domestic  repose  of  all  the      ^■ 
Gnelf  republics  and  of  Pisa  was  nOt>  indeed,  im-   v,»v^ 
disturbed,  and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  dan- 
gerous conspiracies  were  discovered  in  each ;  but 
these  were  timely  frustrated,  and  Tuscany  had 
seldom  been  so  tranquil,  when  rising  animosity 
between  Florence  and  Pisa  began  to  darken  the 
political  horizon,  and  finally  to  overspread  the 
province  with  a  new  storm  of  war. 

The  guilt  of  the  original  aggression  which  de-  ^"'^ 
stroyed  the  harmony  that  had  for  many  years  pre-  «««•  lod 
viuled  between  the  two  states,  rested  solely  with 
Pisa.  Her  government  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  violent  of  her  GhibeUn  citizens,  who 
studiously  sought  in  secret  to  provoke  a  rupture, 
which  the  signiory  of  Florence  for  some  time  as 
'carefully  endeavoured  to  avert.  Alter  wantonly 
instigating  some  of  their  disbanded  mercenaries 
to  seize  a  Florentine  castle,  the  Pisan  rulers  laid 
a  duty  upon  all  merchandize  which  entered  their 
harbour;  and,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a  former 
treaty  by  which  the  Florentines,  who  carried  on 
their  foreign  conunerce  through  this  channel,  en- 
joyed freedom  from  all  such  impositions,  they 
refused  to  exempt  them  from  the  tax.  Finding 
remonstrance  useless,  and  still  resolved  if  possible 
to  avoid  recourse  to  hostilities,  the  Florentine 
signiory  adopted  an  effectual  measure  for  punish- 
ing the  arrogance  of  their  enemies.  They  com 
manded  all  their  subjects  to  close  their  mercantile 
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CiikP.  business  at  Pka  imd  withdraw  from  that  city; 
^'     ^nd  W  treaty  with  Sienna  transferred  the  «eat  <rf 

\Jv<<iJ  their  maritime  trade  to  the  small  port  of  Telamonf 

1356    belonging  to  that  republic. 

The  oommerce  of  Pisa  was  thus  annihilated  at 
a  single  blow^  for  all  the  foreign,  merchaiits  who 
lesorted  thither  sol^  for  the  Florentine  murhetg, 
were  obliged  to  change  the  destination  of  their 
vessels  to  Telamone.  ,The  total  stagnation  af 
employment,  and  the  ^consequait  ruin  whiek 
threatened  the  Pisan  artisans^  filled  that  city  with 
damour ;  a^  tiie  goveminent  then  endeaTooved 
to  appease  the  popular  ferment  by  ooncifiatiBg 
the  Florentines,  and  offering  to  abolish  their  im- 
posts* But  this  highnspirited  and  wealthy  peopk 
were  in  their  turn  inexorable;  and  a  singular 
contest  ensued.  The  Pisans,  anning  some  gallies^ 
cruized  off  the  Tuscan  coast,  and  used  force  to 
oblige  the  merchant  vessels,  which  were  bound  for 
Telamone,  to  land  their  cargoes  at  Pisa  free  of  al 
duties ;  and  the  Florentines,  rather  than  sulmiit 
to  receive  thdr  imports  in  this^manner,  broug^ 
their  merchandize  at  increased  e:q>ence  by  land 
from  Venice,  from  Avignon,  and  even  &oai  Fbn- 
i^ers.  But  such  was  the  spirit,  which  animated  a 
i;epuhlic  that  possessed  not  an  inch  of  maritime 
(territwy,!  that  she  resolved  to  inspire  req[iect  for 
'her  flag  even  on  the  seas.  She  hiredarmad  gaDies 
in  Provence,  at  Genoa,  and  at  Naples ;  and,  witb 
thesnudl  squacbron  which  she  thus  foi^oed,  attac}ced 
41  rival.who  had  once  aspired  to  the  dominion  «f 
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im 


tbe  waters.    But  Pisa  had  long. ceased  to  be  a  CHAP, 

naval  power^  her  strength  was  directed  to  the  ^* 

aoquisition  of  continental  territory^  and  so  feeble  v,#pv-^ 

bad  she  become  on  the  waves^  that  the  few  vessels  1362 
ia  Florentine  pay  ravaged  her  coasts  and  insulted 
her  harbours  with  impunity.  * 


*  In  this  petty  naval  war- 
fare,   the  Pisan  Port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amo  was  forced, 
and  the  chain  which  had  dosed 
its  entrance  was  brought   to 
Florence,  and  suspended  in  fes- 
toons, some  fragments  of  which 
still  remain,  over  the  two  vene- 
rable columns  of  porphyry  that 
stand  before  the  gate  of  the 
beautiM    Baptistery.     These 
pillars  had  been  the  gift  of  the 
Pisans  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,   in  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  of  the  Floren- 
tines who  faithfully  guarded 
their  city  for  them,  while  the 
strength  of  their  republic  was 
absent  on  a  maritime  expedi- 
tsoQ.    "  The  Pisan    chidns," 
says  Forsyth,  "  hang  like  a 
Air  trophy  on  the  foreign  bank 
of  Genoa ;  but  to  place  them 
at  Florence  over  those  pledges 
of  ancient  friendship,  betrayed 
a  defect  of  moral  taste."-^Re- 
marks,  8tc,  on  Italy,  vol.  i.  p. 
$9.  (dd  ed.) 

A  word  more  with  refbrence 
to  the  same  page  of  Forsyth. 
The  charges  which  are  too  well 
authenticated  against  the  Italian 


republics  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous ;  and  I  may  be  excused, 
if  I  am  warmed  by  my  subject 
with  some  little  zeal  to  vindi- 
cate them  from  others,  which 
appear  to  be  wholly  imfounded. 
Mr.  Forsyth,  upon  the  autho- 
rity, I  suppose,  of  Amrtirato» 
attributes  shocking  inhumanity 
to  the  Florentines  against  their 
Pisan  prisoners  who  were  taken 
in  this  war  at  the  battle  of  Cas- 
cina.    But  this  story  of  Am- 
mirato  should  not  weigh  in  the 
balance  against  the  evidence  of 
a  respectable  contemporary ; 
and  Filippo  Villani  expressly 
declares,    that   the   prisoners 
were  humanely  and  even  kind* 
ly  used  and  comfortably  sup- 
plied.   Vide  b.  xL  cc.  98— 
100.— a  testimony  which  had 
probably  escaped  Mr.  Forsyth; 
nor,  but  for  his  repetiticm  of  a 
lax  calumny,  would  the  ques- 
tion be  worth  nodce.     Bixt  the 
concentrated  energy  which  that 
powerful  writer  can  throw  into 
a  single  sentence,  often  renders 
the  philippic  of  a  line  a  severer 
condemnation  than  whole  dis- 
sertations from  other  pens. 
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Mean^Me  after  repeated  ii^jim^ 
the  smothered  ammosity  between  the  twoiq^ 
lies  had  broken  out  into  an  open  contest  I^W; 
and,  for  three  years,  their  territories  were  iter- 
nately  laid  waste  by  desultory  operations  of  TanoiB 
success.  The  forces  employed  by  each  party  wen 
as  usual  composed  chiefly  of  foreign  cavalry,  anl 
Pisa  had  at  one  time  above  six  thousand  of  diese 
mercenary  cuirassiers  in  her  pay.  The  reader 
would  be  little  interested  in  the  detail  of  j^redatoy 
incursions  and  ridiculous  bravades  *  which  oeca- 
pied  the  rival  republics,  and  were  only  suspended 
by  the  appearance  in  Tuscany  of  the  plagna 
After  shewing  itself  first  in  Flanders,  this  tenifie 
scourge  spread  over  Europe  at  the  epoch  before 
us  with  a  raging  mortality,  second  only  in  hmor 
to  that  of  the  Great  Pestilence  of  1348.  Its  ravages 
in  Tuscany  increased  the  pressure  of  a  war  wbick 
weakened  the  hostile  states  without  any  decided 

*  Petty  insults  were  gene-  fenders;  and  the  PSsaw  in  cse 

rally  mii^led  with  warlike  ope*  of  their  inroads  to  the  gates  of 

rations  in  the  Italian  contests  Florence,  in  diis  war,  fait  vf^ 

of  the  middle  ages.    Distri*  a  yet  more    ingemon  ope* 

buting  priases  for  horse  races  dient  for  shewing  thek  oot- 

under  the  walls  of  a  hostile  tempt  of  the  rival  rqraUk: 


city,  and  striking  medals  in  an  they    swqiended    three 

enemy's  territory,  were  com-  from  a  g&Uows    wbidi  tivy 

mon  modes  of  celebrating  the  erected  before  the  walk,  mi 

triumph  of  succesafid  incur-  labelled  the  sufferers  widi  die 

aioDS ;  and  the  Itelian  chroni-  august  names  of  three  Fktat 

des  are   full  of  such  feats,  tine  magistrates.    The  intff- 

Somedmes  dead  animals  were  change  of  such  complimeBts  ii 

hurled  from  the  engines  of  be-  ^uite  in  the  taste  of  demooi- 

sieging  armies  to  insult  the  de-  ws. 
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prepcmderance  of  fortune*  The  advantage  how* 
ever  upon  the  whole  rested  finaUy  with  Florence; 
and  when  the  two  republics  had  at  length  become 
weary  of  ruinous  hostilities  and  mutually  desirous 
of  peaoe^  the  Pisans  engaged,  by  the  pacification 
which  was  concluded  between  them,  to  pay  100,000  1^^ 
florins  in  ten  years  to  Florence  for  the  diarges  of 
the  war,  and  to  confirm  the  exemption  of  Floren- 
tine merchandize  from  all  duties  in  their  port. 
Upon  these  terms  Florence  agreed  to  make  Pisa 
again  the  emporium  of  her  maritime  commerce. 
TranquiBity  was  thus  restored  to  Tuscany;  but 
just  at  the  moment  when  Pisa  was  retieved  from 
the  danger  of  foreign  hostility,  she  fell  a  prey  to 
the  amtntion  of  one  of  her  own  citizens,  and 
afforded  another  example  of  those  strange  and 
sadden  revolutions  which  were  so  common  in 
Italian  states.  Giovanni  dell'  Agnello,  a  merchant 
of  obscure  fiunily,  secretly  aided  by  Bemabo  V is- 
conti,  and  supported  by  the  foreign  mercenaries 
of  the  repubUc,  overthrew  her  liberties,  and  as- 
sumed^ fii^  the  dignity  of  doge,  and  afterwards^ 
the  more  despotic  title  and  authority  of  signer. 

One  circumstance  in  the  war  between  Pisa  and  ^H^^?^ 
riorence  may  possess  some  attraction  for  the  compujor 
British  reader.  Among  the  foreign  condottieri 
who  served  in  these  campaigns,  by  fiur  the  most 
celebrated  captain  was  an  Englishman;  and  the 
palm  of  martial  excellence  is  conceded  by  con- 
temporary writers  to  the  bands  of  our  nation  who 
foUowed  his  standard.  After  the  peace  of  Bretigni, 
which  our  Edward  IIL  and  John  of  France  con-. 
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du^  m  1358,  their  4i9b8ti4ed  Mkliery  W 
foraoted  themaelFes  into  compames  of  aAvwbm$ 
seycral  of  which,  after  horriUy  lavag^iiig  the  &r 
hauated  proyinces  of  northern  France,  earned 
their  deyastations  into  Provence ;  and  firom  tbena 
one  oC  them,  the  White,  or  EngJiah.  Cod^mdj, 
paaaed*  into  the  s^nrioe  of  the  marquis  of  Mait- 
&srat>  who  was  still  at  war  .with  the  Visooiti 
But  with  the  chaneteristic  inconstaiKsy  of  mk 
adventurers,  the  company  shortly  delivered  tlie 
marquis  from  their  onerous  maintenance,  by » 
tmo^  the  Pisan  pay. on  the  jexpiration.of  iheff 
(Mgagement  with  him*  They  had  hoen  traiiied  a 
ihe  wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  Italian  hi^ionaa 
apeat:  with  admirati<m  hoth  of  th^  yalouraadirf 
iheir  ability  in  surprises  and  stratagemaHke 
partigaa  wwrfare  of  the  times.  Their  cavthy  » 
troduoed  tiya  new  mflitary  practices  into  Italy: 
the  cnatom  of  reducing  then:  numl>«cshy  lam»f 
and  of  dismounting  to  combat  on  foot  Sad 
lanccu  as,  it  was  teisned,  was,  at  I^ist  at  this  timer 
Gompofied  of  three  f  cavaliers,  who  were  bomidto 

*  Our  countrymen,   them-  Lombard  plainsy  whence  it  w« 

selves  no  desirable  acquisition  communicated  to  the  reit  oi 

for  Italy,  introduced  with  them  Italy, 

a   BtiU   iiK»re  a^palfing  evil.  f  In  some,  however,  rf^ 

They  hoped,  by  ^fting  their  bands  of  Oerman  meroesfftf 

quarters  across  the  Alps,  to  serving  in  Italy  at  th»  pem 

a(Void  die  frightful  pestilence  every  cavalier  vras  attended  ky 

which  was  then  extending  its  a  man-at-anns,  mouatid  m 

ravages  from  the  north  into  the  equipped    like    hinndfl   » 

south  of  France :  but  instead  these    Grerman    bands  vc' 

•of  escaping  this  scourge,  they  called  barbuiif  from  thefts* 

^^arried  it  with  them  into  tl^  inghoraahairwhidionttac^' 
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^udi  other.  in<a  i^eeies  i>f  ateociation ;  aucLui  the  CHAP4 
Mfhste  Cempai^  mustered  a  thousand  Uuiees>  be*  ^' 
aides  4wo  thousMid  ioi&iiti^v  tl^ir  whole  fbreo  was 
five  thousand  men.  Theiir  cavaUevs  ittade  Httle 
other  use  of  their  horses. than  to  bear  th08^.4n 
their  heavy  armour  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  usually  dismounted  and  formed  an  impend* 
trable  and  resistless  phalanx;  and  in  thia^ose 
Ofdw,  with  their  ponderous  lances  lowered  at  the 
charge  imd  each  held  by  two  men,  they  slowly 
advanoed  with  loud  cheers'towards  thrar  enemy; 
Their  4^ensive  arms  were  of  the  mi^ed  charaotar 
of  plate  and  mail,  whioh  was  still  retained  in 
Englmd  and  France,  i^r  the  fuU  casing  of  sted 
had  been  adopted  in  Italy.  Over  their  mail-coats 
of  interlaced  diain  they  wore  cuirasses  of  iron ; 
their  brasses,  their  cuisses,  and  boots,  were  of  the 
same  material;  and  their  array  shone  with  daa- 
zling  splendoiur,  for  each  cavalier  was  attended 
by  a  page  whose  constant  occupation  was  to,  bur- 
joish  his  armour. 

These  hardy  English  bands,  habituated  to*  their 
own  bracing  climate,  braved  with  indifference  th<^ 


ed  their  casques,  this  became 
the  general  terra  for  cavah7 
eomposed  like  them  of  lanca 
of  two  horses. 

This  eustom  of  computing 
cavalry  by  lances  was  of  feudal 
(irigin,  when  the  knight,  him- 
self the  lancer,  was  attended 
by  several  mounted  retainers, 
more  lightly  armed,  who  com- 


posed with  him  the  fidl  equip- 
ment of  his  lance.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that,  in  the  White 
Company  and  other  mercenary 
bands,  the  med  of  the  same 
lance  were  any  thing  more 
than  comrades  and  equals  who 
chose  to  serve  inseparably  to- 
gether. 
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utmost  rigour  of  an  Italian  winter ;  the  severi^ 
of  no  season  was  a  protection  against  their  enter- 
prises ;  and  the  light  scaling  ladders,  which  ibej 
carried  in  detached  pieces,  fitcilitated  the  war  of 
surprises  wherein  they  excdled*  The  talents  of 
their  leader  added  to  the  reputation  whidi  these 
Sir  John  qualities  of  soldiership  obtained  for  them.  This 
Hawkwood.  eminent  captain,  who  is  called  by  the  ItaliaDB» 
Acuta,  or  Avguto,  was  Sir  John  Hawkwciod,  aa 
adventurer  of  mean  extraction,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  tailor,  who  had  been 
knighted  by  Edward  IIL  for  his  distinguishei 
services  in  the  French  wars.  The  Pisans  eatrustai 
him  with  the  supreme  command  of  their  forces  is 
the  contest  with  Flcnrence ;  and  fix>m  this  paM 
we  shall  find  him  passing  the  long  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  incessant  troubles  of  Italy,  and  de> 
servedly  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  com* 
mander  of  his  times.  * 

*  For  the  affltirs  of  Lorn-  the  first,  fifteen  years  befixe. 

bardy  and  Tuscany  firom  the  It  is  impossible  to  lose  withoU 

departure  of  Charles  IV.  to  regret  the    guidance  of  ifcii 

the  conclusion  of  the  war  be-  fiuthful  authority.     If  the  per- 

tween  Florence  and  Pisa,    I  sonalcharacterof  a  writer  as^ 

have  continued  to  consult  Mat-  ever   be  det^mined    by  hb 


teo  Villani,  firom  his  fifth  book  works,    the  mind  €^  Matleo 

to  the  end  of  the  work,  and  ViUani  may  be  pronoanoed  id 

the  brief  sequel  of  his  son  bear  the  stamp  of  integiitj  mi 

Filippo.    The  history  of  Mat-  moral  beauty, 
teo  terminates  with  the  appear-         I  am  of  course  also  iod^lel 

ance  at  Florence  of  the  second  as  usual  for  occasiansl  icfa- 


great  pestilence  in  1365,  to  ence  to  Muratori  (ad  sbd-) 
which  he  fell  a  victim,  as  his  and  to  Sismondi,  (puts  of  oc 
brother  Giovanni  had  done  to     44—47.) 


PART  11. 

AJfairs  of  the  PcnUJicate — Conquest  o/Romagna  by  ikeffolg  See 
— Scandal  of  the  Papal  Residence  at  Avignon^^Pope  Urban  V. 
— Restoration  of  the  Seat  of  the  Popedom  to  Rome — Alliance 
between  the  Emperor  Charles  IK  and   Urban  V. — L^gue 
ugakut  the  Fisconti — Arrival  of  Charles  IF.  in  Italy — His 
^graceful  Conduct  in  Lambardy  and  Tuscany — His  Sale  of 
Freedom  to  Lucca — Revinfal  of  that  Republic^^Grandeur  of 
Urban  V.-^New  Wars  provoked  by  the  Visconti — Return  of 
the  Pope  to  Avignon^^His  Death — War  between  Florence  and 
the  Church — Revolt  of  Romagnor^Arrival  of  Pope  Gregory 
XL  at  Rome — His  Death — Election  of  a  new  Pope — Fiolence 
of  the  Roman  Populace — Urban  FL  chosen  by  the  Conclave^^ 
His  offensive  Conduct  to  the  Cardinals^^Their  Secession-^ 
They  annul  the  Election  of  Urban  FL  and  std^titute  Clement 
yiL^Question  on  the  FaUdity  of  Urban's  TitU'-The  Great 
Schism  of  the  West — Domestic  Affairs  of  Florence^^Factions 
of  the  Ricci  and  AUnzxi — The  Guelf  Corporation — Tyranny 
of  that  Oligarchy^The  AUnxzi,  Chiefs  of  the  Guelf  Arista- 
cracy — The  Ricci,  Leaders  of  the  Democratical  Party — Insure 
Tectum  of  the  Democratical  Faction — Fall  of  the  Guelf  Aristo- 
cracy— Sedition  of  the  Ciompi — Florence  in  the  Hands  of  a 
3fob — Anarchy  m  the  Republic — Patriotism  of  Michel  di 
Lamdo — Restoration  of  Order — Triumph  of  the  Democratical 
Faction — Administration  of  its  Leaders^Their  judicial  Mur- 
^derSy  Tyranny f  and  Fall^^Restoration  of  the  Gue^  Oligarchy 
to  Pomet'^Affaxrs  of  Fenice— Rupture  of  the  RepubUc  with 
Oenoa — Powerful  League  against  Fenice — War  of  Chiozza — 
Naval  Operations— Total  Defeat  of  the  Fenetian  Fleet^The 
£ntrance  into  the  Lagunes^qf  Fenice  forced  by  the  Genoese 
Fleet-^Capture  of  Chiozza^Extrendty  ofFeniee — Courageous 
Spirit  of  the  Senate  and  Peoplc^Th^  energetic  Exertions  t<^ 
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CHAP.        ^V^  ^  Fleets  ttnd  skiffiU  OperaHoM — The  Oenoeae  hUirkmU 
V.  in  the  Lagune — Increase  of  the  Venetian  Force  and  Cot^Uknoe 

PAKT  II.        — Surrender  of  the  Genoese  Fleet-^Continuatim  of  the  War-^ 
Peace  of  Turin, 


omt«» 


tto"^!!-  I^uJ^iNG  the  long  and  voluntary  exile  of  the  popes 
at  Avignon^  the  intimate  connection,  which  hU 
formerly  subsisted  betweto  thte  affairs  of  the  pt- 
pacy  and  the  complicated  politics  of  Italy^  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  and,  in  endea- 
vouring to  dear  the  path  of  the  reader  throu^ 
the  timgled  mazes  of  my  subject,  I  have  scarcelj 
found  occasion  to  atrest  his  progress  through 
the  transactions  of  the  last  sixty  years,  by  any 
notice  of  papal  history.  But,  at  the  point  whHdi 
we  have  now  reached  in  our  course,  two  circum- 
stances revived  the  influence  of  the  popes  in  Italy, 
and  will  necessarily  claim  our  attention : — ^I  mean 
the  total  subjugation  of  Romagna  to  the  church, 
and  the  temporary  restoration  of  the  pontificate 
to  its  original  seat. 

The  province  of  Romagna  was,  as  has  been 
noticed  in  another  part  of  this  history,  snhjeet  to 
petty  signors;  and,  notwithstanding  the  soknm 
cession  of  the  imperial  rights  of  sovereignty, 
which  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  had  made  to  the 
church,  it  acknowledged  little  obedience  to  the 
pontiffs  of  Avignon.  But  Clement  VI.,  in  13S0, 
commissioned  his  legate  in  Italy  to  bring  all  Ae 
cities  of  Romagna,  by  force  or  intrigue,  under  tiie 
authority  of  the  church ;  and  supplied  him  widi 
a  body  of  mercenary  troops  and  a  large  sum  of 
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taoaey,  ftit  the  different  purposes  of  force  and  CHAP. 
persuasion.  The  enterprise  iras  not  of  easy  ac-^  ^* 
complishment :  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  ^.«v•B/ 
states  were,  of  all  the  Italians,  the  only  people 
who  had  retained  their  warlike  character;  and 
their  chieftains,  the  Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini,  the 
Ordelaffl  of  Forli,  the  Pollentft  of  Ravenna,  the 
Manfi-edi  of  Faenza,  and  other  noble  fhmilies,  in- 
stead of  confiding  the  defence  of  their  little  states, 
like  the  Lombard  princes,  to  German  mercenaries, 
habitually  led  their  own  forces,  composed  of  the 
gentlemen  and  peasantry  of  their  mountain  de- 
mesnes. They  were  themselves  a  race  of  skilfbl 
and  active  captains ;  war  was  their  constant  oc- 
cupation; and,  when  not  engaged  in  hostilities 
among  themselves,  they  were  usually  to  be  foudd 
in  the  service  of  the  more  powerful  princes  and 
republics.  Their  reputation  for  bad  &ith  was  ai 
remarkable  as  their  ability  and  valour;  and,  in 
ages  when  the  contempt  of  all  moral  obligations 
had  become  too  generally  the  reproach  of  tiie 
Italian  character,  the  Romagnol  perfidy  was  pro- 
verbial in  the  peninsula. 

The  scheme  of  Clement  VI.  for  subjugating 
these  chieftains  &iled  of  success ;  for  his  lieuten- 
ant, by  a  treacherous  attempt  to  wrest  Bologna, 
the  only  great  city  of  Romagna,  from  the  Pepoli, 
induced  those  tyrants,  as  we  have  seen,  to  sell 
their  power  to  the  archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti, 
and  involved  himself  in  a  dangerous  war' with  tiie 
Milanese  lord.     The  avarice  of  the  papal  court 
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the  legate  without  the  means  of  mi&ibaiiBg 
contest;  Clenmit  vainly  thundered  his  spn- 
closures  against  the  archbishc^;  and  Vis- 
conti,  partly  hy  bribes  to  the  mistress  and  eoiii- 
tiers  <^  the  pope^  and  partly  by  the  meoace  rf 
visiting  Avignon  with  an  army>  obtained  ik 
cession  of  the  soveragnty  of  Bologna,  to  be  kU 
by  him  as  a  fief  of  the  church.  But,  on  the  deiA 
of  Clement  in  1352,  the  projects  which  he  hsi 
formed,  of  bringing  Romagna  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Holy  See,  were  renewed  by  his  sue- 
cesser  Innocent  VL,  and  finally  accomplished  bj 
the  unassisted  talents  and  activity  of  one  nuia 
SS^ib/  This  extraordinary  person  was  the  caidiml 
^Hdj  £gidio  Albomoz,  a  noble  Spaniard  who  had  kant 
the  trade  of  a  skilful  general  in  the  religions  ws 
of  his  own  country  against  the  Moors,  and  in- 
proved  his  capacity  for  dissimulation  and  artifice 
m  the  intrigues  of  the  papal  court  He  eaimi 
Italy  as  piqml  legate  in  1353,  almost  without 
forces  or  treasure ;  and  pursuing  his  deugns  witli 
vigour  and  singular  address  for  more  than  twdfc 
years,  finished  by  completely  humbling  the  tjtuii 
of  Romagna,  and  reducing  them  into  abject  sab- 
mission  to  the  church.  He  was  equal  to  any  of 
these  Romagnol  chieftains  in  the  field,  he  exc^ 
th^n  all  in  their  own  perfidious  policy.  Byadnnt^ 
tampering  with  their  cupidity  and  fomenting  tbeff 
mutual  jealousies  and  hatred,  he  armed  tben 
against  each  other;  and,  conqumng  th^n  in  suc- 
cession with  their  own  weapons,  he  wrested  tk 
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cities  of  the  province  from  %hw  fm«y  to   CHAP, 
place  tliem  under  papal  governors.    Hia  crown-      ^' 
ing  acquisition  was  the  city  of  Bologna.    The    v»vW 
Milanese  lieutenant  who  gbven^  there  had  re- 
volted in  1855  from  the  Visconti^  md^  joining 
the  league  of  the  LfOinbard  princes  against  their 
house^  had  maintained  himself  in  tiie  signibry  of 
the  city  hy  this  alliance.    The  Yisconti  had  acr 
knowledged  his  independence '  hy  the  peace  of 
1858^  hut  they  attacked  him  with  overwhelming 
force  two  years  afterwards;  and  Alhomoz  took 
advantage  of  the  extremity  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced^  to  obtam  from   him  the  surrender  of 
Bologna  to  the  Holy  See  in  exchange  for  a  papal 
fief.    A  new  war  between  the  Visconti  and  the 
church  was  the  consequence  of  this  treaty.:  but 
the  cardinal  engaged  the  affections  of  the  Bologr 
nese  in  the  contest  by  granting  them  a  munidpal 
government;  he  was  served  by  the  subjugated 
chieftains  of  Romagna  with  imusual  fidefity ;  he 
excited  a  fresh  league  of  the  Lombard  princes 
against  the  signers  of  Milan ;  and  these  puissant 
lords  were,  after  various  hostilities  the  issue  of 
which  was  unfiivorable  to  them,  rejoiced  to  ter- 
minate the  war  by  the  cession  of  Bologna  to  the 
pope.    The  same  treaty  restored  peace  to  Lom^ 
bardy,  and  consummated  the  quiet  subjugation 
0i  Romagna  to  the  papal  authority.  ^  1364 

*  P<^  Urban  V.  on  his  arr  be  hfA  expended  -daring  bts 

jml  at  Rome,  three  year*  after  4X)iiqueit  of  the  ecdeaiiiitical 

this,  demanding  of  Albomos  Itatett  the^frarlike  cardinal  aem 

an  accomit  of  the  money  which  him*  ashia  neplyi  a  whole  wag* 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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«HAP.       I  to^  teftirred,  in  the  begmiiiiig  of  Ais  elMqp. 

^ '^*      tet,  to  the  ciretnnstances  in  die  resideiiee  of  tbe 

^«K/^  popes  at  Avignon  which,  more  than  their  mme 

S^^^^  absence  from  die  anci^at  capital  of  thdr  nee,  cob- 

JH^^  •t  BfHated  to  estrange  the  minds  of  the  Italiana  fian 

their  inflnence:  their  servile  dependance  upoa 

the  kings  of  Fmnce,  the  selection  oi  Bobjecte  of 

tiiose  monarchs  ahnost  exchimvely  to  fin  the  papal 

chair  and  die  sacred  college,  imd  the  ahamefid 

dissoluteness  and  profligacy  of  the  piqial  comi 

The  scandal  of  di^e  corruptions  in  the  chmch 

was  tdt  not  only  in  Italy  but  tfaroi^hout  Europe; 

and  indignant  Christendom  pointed  to  Avignon  m 

Ihe  Babylon  of  the  west    Since  derioal  picfa> 

ment  was  the  reward  of  intrigues  and  briboy, 

tiMt  city  was  crowded  witii  the  most  abandonri 

adventurers  of  France  and  Italy;  and  die  inift- 

ners  of  its  court  and  its  peo]^  were  a  fidtkfid 

oopy  of  the  worst  vices  of  these  natimis.     The 

restoration  of  the  papal  throne  to  Roew  was 

therefore  the  object  of  ardent  wishes,  to  all  wha 

were  alive  to  the  hcmor  of  the  diurdi ;  and  dK 

feelings  of  die  age  in  this  respect  may  be  gatheni 

Aom  other  ccmtemporary  evidratce,  aa  wdl  as 

Arom  the  celebrated  letters  of  doqueot  reuon- 

atranoe  and  entreaty  which  Petrarch  boldfy  ad- 

abressed  to  the  pontiA  and  puMished  to  Euopa. 

«:  In  Italy,  indeed,  die  worldly  ambition  and  piid^ 


gon  load  of  die  keys- of  the  ofadHroAidefiUelilHHiesBqpii 

«itieB  add  fixrlresaet  wbidi  he  my  eeerch,   Pompeo  ipdia^ 

ktA  eulijeeted.    Sianondi,  voL  8toria  di  Perugia, 
ini*  p.  19* ;  on  the  authority 


ib^  ffxWc  criioftf^  md  f%ra6t^  \i^  CHAP. 

popw,  had  finr  seFeial  hmidrad  yaan  1^^  ^* 

ally  workkg  their  ]>cniiGiDUii  effeets  apon  die 
cause  of  religloB;  and  before  tiie  energy  of 
tbougM  and  acuteneflB  of  observation  which  dis* 
tiagHwhed  the  national  miod  in  the  foorteendi 
centnry^  the  disoxders  and  uaqpostaine  of  the 
papacy  were  bared  to  oMtonpi  and  dniaion. 
The  enthnaaatic  apirit  of  devotion  which  had 
iinimatod  the  Goths^  the  Lombards^  the  Franks; 
and  the  Nensana,  &e  blind  aubmjssioit  which 
these  morthem  barbarians  paid  to  the  priesthood, 
had  been  s^wfy  md  silently  oonverted  by  Aeit 
indsdlectad  desceodanta,  into  insensiUhty  and  in- 
dItfBerenoe  to  apiribial  tmOs^ 

A  nesidfinoe  at  Avignon  possessed  numy  ajttoao- 
tioiMi  finr  the  papal  cowt.  To  die  pontiffs  and 
Uie  gieat  maiwity  of  thebr  cardinals^  France 
was  the  native  eountry ;  Avignon  itsdC  lifter  its 
fwirohsne  &qbi  Joaqna  of  Naples  as  oonntess  of 
Provence,  had  been  decorated  with  thdr  (sqplendid 
palacea;  and  in  its  quiet  streets  their  sffllmi  re* 
peae  was  neither  interrupted  by  ;the  tyranny  of  a 
Roman  noUlity,  nor  disturbed  by  the  insnnee- 
taoDS  of  a  tuibnlmt  populace.  It  is  theiefiire 
pnihalde  that,  notwithstanding  the  discontent  of 
Ewra^,  Avignon  would  have  rrtained  the  papal 
cont  pemuuMitly  withm  its  wails,  if  they  couM 
have  continued  to  ensure  to  the  pontidb  an  invio- 
Uhle  sanetoary.  But,  aa  we  have  seen,  Provence, 
after  the  north  of  F^rance  had  been  devastated  by 
the  Enj^h  wars,  heoame  a  {urey  to  craipanies  of 

Gg2 
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^-       af  Bretigiu  liad  disbanded.    The  wealth  of  A^ 
nan  was  a  tempting  Jure  for  these  anmes  of  plvih 


derers ;  and  oil  severali  ooeasiomi  during  the  pon- 
tiiibaie  df  Iimoeeiit  VX.,.the  iuxurioisi  prdattttf 
las  court  Tvsarft  staffed  fitim  their  dmnbeis  bjf 
tiiiet  approach  of  daii^«  Sometimes  the  wall  of 
Ayignon  were  defended  agidnst  ibe  cempaaksy 
dwlventure  by  the  arms  of  the  citiBsens,  oftaier 
was  inimunity  frni  paUsge  pmrdiaaed  by  the  giM 
of  the  pope;  and^  on  the  death  of  Innooebt  a 
Pope  uriMD  j3^  jiia  sucutes&dr  Urban  V^^  though  ake  i 

Ff!eiichiiian  by  birth,  was  disposed  by  the  quid 
rej^^tion  of  these  alaiiiaB  td  Isften,  more  eftm^ 
than  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  thd  wishes  of 
GhriiE^ndom.    At  the  moment  of  his  election,  he 
dedai^ed  his  resolution,  to  re-establish  the  lUjr 
See  at  R^ine,  and  evinced  his  sincerity  by  die 
preparations  which  he  made  for  the  pulrpose 
Reitontion    •  S<Hae  ycars^  however,  elapsed  before  VAm 
the  popedom  Mmd  Carry  his  design  into  effect ;  but,  at  tengoi 
1367     ^^  d^mrted  fixnb  Avigtion  with  his  cardinals,  who 
all  followed  Mm,  however  reluctantly,  witii  Ae 
exception  of  five ;  and  they  raised  to  quit  Pro- 
vence.   The  intelligence  of  the  pope's  intestM 
had  every  wherd  been  welcomed  with  defigb; 
the  galUes  df  yenice>  Genoa,  and  Pssa,  .and  of 
JcAnna  of  NiEtples,  escorted  hini  in  his  voyage 
from  &IB  Rhone  to  this  Tiber ;  and,  on  his  kndiog 
in  the  papal  states,  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  AB 
and  firesh  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  or  in  wei^ 
riuess  of  the  intestine  disputes  which  as  usual 
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agitated  Aem,  laid  the  eflbr  of  the  eigtiorj  of  CHAP«» 
tfadr  city  at  Ms  feet.    Urban  Bustained  a  heavy       V^ 

FABT'II* 

loss  shortly  afteir  his  arrival  in  Italy,  in  the  death    y^^m^ 
of  Albomoz,  but  die  cardinal  left  the  ecdesiasi^ 
cal  states  to  his  master  in  the  obedience  to  which 
he  had  reduced  thenL  "^ 

Uifcan  v.,  some  time  before  his  arrival  m  Italy,  ^^^^ 
had' concerted  measures  with  the  emperor  Charies  ^^rv: 
IV.,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  the  ddd-'  andUAwiv. 
Terance  of  the  peninsula  from  the  band^  of  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  inflicted  so  many  evils  npovL 
her.    But  the  real  design  of  the  pope  was  to 
humble  the  Yiscouti,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
papacy,  and  that  of  Charles  to  repeat  the  extor- 
tions by  which  he  had,  in  his  former  expedition, 
iimassed  so  considerable  a  treasure.     It  was  the 
hist,  service  which  Albomoz  rendered  to  the  pope> 
to  conclude  for  him  an    alliance  with  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Milanese  lords.     This  league  em-  i<Mfni« 
bnced  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Jhmgarj,  the  «^"* 
queen  of  Naples,  and  the  signers  of  Padua,  Fer- 
rara  and  Mantua.    The  power  of  the  Visconti, 
notwithstanding  the  shifting  vicissitudjes  of  th<{ 
perpetual  wars  in  which  their  ambitious  schemes 
had   involved  them^    remained  unshaken ;    the 
a]^endour  of  their  house  had  been  augmented  by 
two  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  royal  Imes  of 


*    Raynaldi,   Aimakt  Ec«-  l«ai,  aad  fiNMpa  Si9aiottdi»  who 

ekikst;  135a-*ld67.    But  I  faw  hinadf  foUowad  the  nwh 

liave   collected   most  of  the  nudveof  Matteo»  or  compare^ 

tnwsactioiis  in  the  subjugatioD  it  with  thkt  oC  other  chroniclei , 
of  Romagiui  from  Matteo  Vil- 
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England  ibd  ftaiioe  ;*"  and  lilt  Wodiertf  pv^^ 
to  »j>el  4r  av^rt  the  asfiHulti  rf  theit  nomeioii 
foes  vriA  ihat  aoeuiitomed  actrribjr  and  bUL 
Thongh  they  took  Hawkwood  wMi  Ac  Eii|^ 
eottpany  into  tlieir  xia^^  dieir  finroea  wo^  bowera 
very  inferior  to  those  of  Aeii'  taennes,  wbett 
Ghariea  IV.  had  enleRd  L(nnbanty  from  Qermany 
with  A  eoniidenble  aroij^  and  had  been  joiii€d  tjf 
tie  ocmtingentd  of  the  Italian  leagi».  But  Hawk* 
wood  arrested  the  advance  of  the  imperialists  mi 
their  confederates  for  Bome  time  in  the  Maatoai 
territory^  by  cutting  the  dikeft  of  the  Adige  mi 
inttndating  tiieir  camp ;  and  aManwh^  Bendbo 


*  Bdtib  these  nMRiigis  wore 
the  work  of  Galeauo  Visconti, 
the  vainest  of  the  two  brodiers. 
Itt  1S60  Ke  puvdMtted  Widi 
100^000  florfsk  a  cUu^ttt  of 
France  for  his  son  Gian  Gale- 
azxo,  a  bargain  numbered  by 
MntempMrary  Piendi  histtei- 
aas  Amoiy  the  ttost  huBdilia- 
ting  expedients  to  which  the 
distresses  of  the  English  wars 
had'  reduoed  their  monarehy. 
As  Ae  Viscofld»  »6«widisii«id^ 
ing  th^  original  nobility-  of 
their  fiunily,  possessed  neither 
tftk  nor  kgk^te  fight  to  the 
tovcreigAty  of  their  #tetes^  Ihey 
were  still  justly  regarded  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  as  usurpers 
tod  tyrants  $  said,  that  his 
daill^htiAr  might  at  loan  ^mmt 
a  odtott^t^  the  Frendi  king 
crested  Wis  sen^«law  Gian 
Galeazzo,  count  of  Vertus,  a 


Utile  fief  bGhan^i^pBe.  Tk 
seoond  royal  alliance  wbi  oob- 
duded  in  1368  between  Liood 
duke  of  Cktence,  seodad  Hi 
of  Edward  HI.  Hod  thedsogk* 
ter  of  Galeazso :  certam]y> « 
Mr.  Hallam  observes,  not  tf 
infedor  mtttch ;  «nd  Ibr  im, 
indeed,  the  MilMeae  laid  pii 
200,000  florins  to  Ednard. 
but  Lionel  died  in  a  fe« 
asdntiis  froai  the  eftctief  ii* 
teaiperaiide« 

This  marriage  was  celebnttd 
with  remarkable  tnagnificedct 
We  tnsy  notice  aa  a  dra» 
alanifc  illtistnlnie  of  the  po- 
digality  of  the  times,  the  a«er- 
don  of  Sansovino,  in  lus  too- 
mentary  on  Bocoaeeio,  dist  Ae 
brkMsgrodM  ^ave  fire  bmkd 
stipeA  dtvaes  to  dw  annstRi^ 
musiemns,  and  boffiMiBs,  wto 
Intended  on  die  occasbn. 
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Viaconti^  i¥ho  well  knew  tlie  ararfce  of  Gliades^  OHAP; 
^nployed  yet  more  effectual  means  for  paralyzhig^      ^* 
the  eflbrts  of  hia  ootemies.    By  large  presents  he  >^ps,«^ 
bribed  the  emp€a:or  to  n^ociate  a  peac^  and  to  ^^*i 
send  back  the  greater  part  of  his  army  into  1^^^", 
Germany. 

Italy  responded  to  the  proclamation  of  thia 
shameful  treaty  by  one  universal  cry  of  surprise 
and  indignation.  Fifty  thousand  men  had  beea 
assembled  by  the  league  for  the  deliyerance  of  the 
peninsula  from  the  machinations  of  the  Yisconti, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  companies  of  adventure ; 
and  this  great  coalition  had  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  rapacity  of  its  chief.  But  Charles,  indiffer-i 
ent  to  reproach  so  long  as  he  added  to  his  trea<* 
sures,  passed  with  undiminished  assurance  into 
Tuscany  with  the  remaining  body  of  his  cavalry. 
He  was  invited  into  this  province  by  his  ruling 
passion.  During  the  subjection  of  their  city  to 
Pisa,  many  of  the  Guelf  exiles  of  Lucca  had  esta< 
blished  themselves  in  France,  and  accumulated 
riches  by  commerce.  To  obtain  the  restoration 
of  free^m  for  their  birth-place,  they  offered 
Charles  the  full  indulgence  of  his  pecuniary  de- 
sires ;  and  he  promised  himself  an  exorbitant  re« 
wardfrom  their  sacrifices  to  affectionate  patriotism* 
The  situation  of  Pisa  &vored  his  views.  Giovanni 
AgneUo,  the  new  signor  of  that  city,  depended* 
for  the  continuance  of  an  usurpation  which  was 
detested  by  the  Pisans,  upon  the  protection  of  the 
emperor;  and  Charles  constituted  him  imperial 
>icar  over  Pisa,  upon  condition  that  Lucca  should 
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CMAP,  he  surrendered  into  his  own  liands.    The  irerr 
V. 


^'      ceromony  which  was  to  puUish  liie  prostituted 


d^nity  of  Agnello^  proved  fiU»l  to  his  amlntieft. 
During  his  soksnn  installation  as  imperial  Ticar, 
which  took  place  at  Lucca  where  the  emptor 
had  established  his  residence,  his  leg  wb^  broken 
by  the  fall  of  the  temp<nrary  gallery  on  whidi  he 
stood;  and  the  Pisans,  While  theil^  tyrant  wis 
confined  to  his  couch,  rose  in  arms,  restored  thek 
republic,  and  compelled  him  t6  abdicate  ite 
signiory. 
Ami  m  During  his  residence  in  Tuscany,  Charles  IV. 

'"*"^'  played  over  again  nearly  the  same  part  of  rapa- 
city and  meanness,  of  treachery  and  impotence 
wUch  he  had  acted  in  his  former  visit  From 
Lucca  he  was  imprudently  invited  by  the  peoipfe 
of  Sienna,  notwithstanding  their  experience  of 
his  character  in  his  preceding  expedition,  to  me- 
diate between  their  contending  factions ;  and  he 
then,  fomenting  instead  of  allaying  the  trouUea 
of  the  city,  thought  only  of  seizmg  the  signiory 
that  he  might  sell  it  to  the  pope.  After  some 
perfidious  intrigues,  he  had  personally  repaired  to 
Sienna  and  assembled  within  its  walls  nearly  three 
thousand  cuirassiers,  partly  his  own  forces,  partiy 
those  of  the  pope.  But  the  Siennese,  awakn^' 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  this  imposing  force  in  their  streets ;  and 
so  furious  and  desperate  was  their  onset  that, 
after  a  bloody  combat  of  several  hours,  the  wIm^ 
of  the  imperial  cavalry  were  dismounted  or  put 
to  flight ;  above  a  thousand  of  them  were  slain  or 
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grievously  wounded ;  and  the  empetor,  detected  OH  AP* 
and  baflOied  in  hki  disgraceful  scbemes/and  utterly       ^* 
d^aated  by  the  indignant  citaxens  and  abandoned 
by  his  foUowa»,  was  coihpdled  to  sufrend«  at 
discretion.    The  peo|de  used  their  victory  with 
moderation:  they  only  required  that  he  shoukl 
adknowledge  their  rights,  quit  their  city,  and 
trouble  thein  no  more;  and  they  even  paid  him  a 
contribution  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  de- 
mand, as  soon  as  he  regained  his  composure,*  in 
compensation  for  the  insults  which  the 
dignity  had  sustained  by  their  triumph. 


*  A  oontemporary  chroni- 
cler of  Siennav  and  apparently 
an  eye-witness,  gives  a  lively 
pcture  of  the  abject  terror  and 
ludicrcMig  confiisionof  this  con- 
temptible and  &ithleS9  mo- 
narchy  at  the  moment  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  ci- 
tisens.  ^  The  emperor  re- 
mained alone  in  the  greatest 
fear  that  ever  poor  wretch  had. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  people  were 
turned  on  him;  he  wept»  he 
e»CTised  his  conduct,  he  em- 
braced every  one  who  ap* 
preached  him.  He  protested 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Malatesta,  by  the  Salejnbini, 
the  podesta  and  the  twelve; 
he  related  the  occasion  and  the 
luunre  of  the  oflbrs  which  they 
had  made  to  him.  Francesco 
Bastali,  whom  he  pointed  out 
as  having  shared  in  this  nego- 
ciation,  was  arrested,  and  de* 


livered  over  to  the  captain  of 
the  people;  and  search  was. 
likewise  made  for  the  other 
traitors.  The  emperor  how- 
ever treated  with  the  signiory 
and  people,  and  conferred  \xgon 
the  former  the  office  of  perpe- 
tual vicars  of  the  empire  over 
the  town  and  its  terrkory*  He 
gave  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
people,  and  accorded  many 
more  fiivors  than  were  demand- 
ed of  him.  Trembling  as  he 
was,  and  fiunished  to  death,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  head : 
he  wished  to  depart  from  the 
place  but  he  could  not,  for  he 
was  left  without  money,  or 
horses,  or  attendants.  With 
some  difficulty  the  captain  of 
thepsof^  recovered  for  hhn 
a  part  of  what  he  had  lost." 
Neri  di  Donate,  Cronica  Sanese, 
p.  206.  (In  the  fifteenth  vo- 
hunet>f  Script.  Rer.  Ital.) 
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CHAI^.  m  tratb,  nritter  Mmshed  by  Ui^  di^in^ 

^^  vented  by  it  from  the  continued  pursui 

^ABT  ir*  ^3g]gj|  iQ  extort  money  from  all  tke  Turn 


Against  FkMrence  be  revived  some  obsolete  eUos 
of  tbe  empire;  he  attempted,  in  concert  iriA & 
deiteated  partisans  of  Agndlo,  to  possess  himKif 
c^  Pisa;  and,  when  his  gens-d'annerie  had  to 
disgraceftdly  repulsed  in  this  enterprise,  he  a- 
pioyed  tiiem  in  insulting  the  Florentine  and  Pim 
tCTritories.  By  these  vexations  and  hostilities  k 
gained  his  object :  the  two  republics,  who  wooU 
luive  better  consulted  thdr  dignity  by  aa  ipped 
to  arms,  preferred  to  rid  themselves  peaceabtj  d 
his  pret^isimis  and  assaults  by  money;  indlie 
obtained  60,000  florins  from  eadi  as  the  price  of 
his  leaving  them  undisturbed. 
Hu  til.  of       The  conduct  of  Charles  IV.  in  Tuscsay  hi 

nTBOdOlD  to  A  ^1 

put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  degradation  of  the 
imperial  authority ;  but,  amidst  the  gcaieral  coo- 
tempt  and  obloquy  which  he  provoked,  he  foo' 
means  to  leave,  in  one  city  at  least,  the  memorj 
oi  b^defits  alone.  Yet  the  only  action  whidil^ 
performed  that  might  have  been  truly  glwouiif 
it  had  been  disinterested,  was  converted  by  A^ 
stain  of  his  characteristic  avarice  into  a  traosic- 
tion  of  mere  mercenary  traffic;  He  resolved  be* 
fore  he  quitted  Tuscany  to  restore  freedom  to 
Lucca :  but  he  determined  also  to  drain  the  W 
florin  from  her  cithiens  for  the  ransom  of  thmis* 
dependence.  During  flfty-six  years  of  serrttu* 
— from  tbe  usurpation  of  Uguccione  d^  Fig- 
siuola.    thfouiphntit  the  tvra&nv  of  CastrncQ^ 
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CmtncBoA  wkd  the  Pisonsy  ani  to  Aii  tmrMnddv  CHAP^ 
of  her  government  to  Ghatlet  IV.  by  Agnello**^      ^* 
Ijucta  had  h>8t  her  popofaKtkm^  her  maoofiu^itf es,  n^pvW 
Iter  riches^  and  gre^t  part  of  her  territory;  tmC 
Iter  citizens  had  still  inherited  the  passion  of  their 
Cithers  for  freedom,  and  cheridied  the  ardent  hope 
of  its  revival*    For  this  they  had  sighed  in  their 
homes,  or  destined  tiie  fruits  of  tlieir  indos^  in 
e^dle;  for  this  those  of  the  number  who  had 
amassed  wealth  in  foreign  lands  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  blood  and  their  treasure*    Notwitih^ 
standing  the  eictravagant  price  which  the  sordid 
emperor  set  upon  the  deliverance  of  their  country^ 
they  cheerfdilly  yielded  to  his  extortiofis;  and 
accompanied  an  aumnous  payment  of  900/)00 
florins  of  gold,  with  a  sincerity  of  joy  and  un- 
merited gratitude,  that  might  have  overwhelmed 
him  with  shame,  if  to  shame  he  had  ever  been  ao^ 
cessible.    He  quitted  Tuscany  and  returned  into    1309 
Germany  before  they  could  raise  the  whole  of  the 
stipulated  amount :  but  they  at  length  completed 
ft  by  loans  from  the  Floientiiles  and  others  of 
their  allies ;  the  imperial  lieutenant  to  whom  they 
had  been  consigned  in  pledge  then  smrrendered 
the  keys  ofthe  city  to  their  magistrates;  and  the  Rejr.vd or 
republic  of  Lucca  cmce  more  revived.    As  thenr  uo. 
ancient  laws  had  ftUen  into  oblivion,  the  citizens    ^^'^^ 
modeled  their  constitution  after  that  of  Florence ; 
they  instituted  an  annual  festival  to  celebrate  the 
recovery  of  their  independence  and  to  commemo- 
rate their  ohHgations  to  Charles  IV.;  and  they 
decreed  that,  as  long  as  the  freedom  of  Lucca 
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caiAP.  diould  cadune,  timr  ooia  diould  be  improBd 

^*      with  tlie  iBfllgy  ef  that  monarclL  * 

Ct!w      If  Urban  V.,  in  resterfng  the  ^est  of  theHoIy 

gndaor  of  gee  to  Rome^  \md  designed  to  elevate  the  yak 

and  the  power  of  the  church;  he  had  no  reasmits 

regret  hia  reaohition.     The  papal  states  wm 

taranquil  ilnder  his  sway ;  he  enjoyed  the  affectioi 

of  Italy;  and  the  two  empi^rors  of  the  east  aoi 

west  had  repaired  to  Rome  to  prostrate  tbes- 

selves  before  his  throne.    John  Pahedogus,  wbm 

empire  was  crumbling  before  the  might  of  die 

sulton  Amurath^  quitted  Constantinc^le  to  diiow 

hiovielf  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to 

pour  out  those  solicitations  for  the  aid  of  westen 

Europe  which  were  ineffectually  repeated  by  bis 

siicc^Mors  until  the  Ml  of  the. Greek  monaichf; 

and  Charles  IV.,  who  lad  deservedly  incuired  tke 

displeasure  of  Urban  by  his  desertion  of  the  kagoe 

against  the  Yisco^ti,  reconciled  himself  witk  tbe 

church,  during  a  short  visit  which  he  made  to 

Rome,  by  every  abject  humiliation.     But  Chaiis 

mrok?    had  no  sooner  returned  into  Germany,  than  Urta 

Vi^a.     found  his  repose  endangered  by  the  insoknceitf 

the  Milanese  lords,  whose  pride  had  risen  wtt 

the  dissolutioii  of  the  Italian  league.    TheystkRJ 

up  another  war  in  the  paoinsula  by  encoungiDg 

the  re  volt  of  the  Httie  town  of  San  Muiiato  ag^ 

*  Munitori,  AJ>.  1S68— 70.  c«  48.  who  has  bad  the  a'vi^ 

But,    for    this    expedition  of  tage  of  consulting  a  hMk 

Charles  IV.  into  Italy,  I  have  MS.  in  the  archives  of  I«^ 

principally  fdlowed  die   spi*  '  Beverini,  Annates  LuoeiHtt 
rited    narrative  of  Sismondi, 
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the  Florentines;  and  Urban,  who  saw  m  the 
conti  the  perpetual  dittiirbws  of  Italy,  availed 
himself  of  the  indignation  of  Florence  to  form  a 
new  lea^e  against  them,  of  which  he  placed  him* 
self  at  the  head.  *  Several  of  the  Lombard  princeSt 
and  the  repuUics  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  joined  the 
confederacy ;  but  it  produced  little  effect.  Hawk* 
wood,  still  the  general  of  Bemabo  Yisconti,  in* 


CHAP* 
V. 


.^  The  pope's  declaration  of 
war  was  conveyed  to  Bemabo 
Yisconti  by  two  legates,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nication. Bemaho  received  it 
with  apparent  conqposure,  and 
himself  honored  the  legates  by 
escorting  them  through  Milan, 
as  fkr  as  one  of  the  bridges  of 
that  city.  When  they  reached 
this  spot,  he  suddenly  stopt, 
and,  turning  to  them,  desired 
them  to  take  their  choice  whe- 
ther they  would  eat  or  drink 
before  they  quitted  him.  The 
legates  were  mute  with  sur- 
prise at  this  abrupt  address. 
**  Be  assured,"  continued  the 
tyrant  with  tremendous  oaths, 
*'  that  we  do  not  separate  be- 
fore you  have  eaten  or  drunk 
in  such  manner,  as  that  you 
shall  have  cause  to  remember 
me."  The  legates  cast  their 
eyes  around  them;  they  saw 
themselves  encompassed  by  the 
guar^  of  the  tyrant  and  a  hos- 
tile multitude,  and  observed 
the  river  beneath  them;  and 
one  of  them  at  length  answered 


that  **  he  woold  rather  eat^  than 
ask  for  drink  where  there  was 
so  much  water."  **  Good," 
returned  Bemabo,  **  here  then 
are  the  bulls  of  ezoomnmnica- 
tion  which  you  have  brought 
me;  and  I  swear  unto  you 
that  you  shall  not  quit  this 
bridge  before  you  have  eaten 
in  my  presence  the, parchment 
on  which  they  are  written,  the 
leaden  seals  attached  to  them, 
and  the  silken  strings  by  wAuA 
these  hang."  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  legates  earnestly  pro- 
tested against  this  outrage,  in 
their  doable  capacity  of,  am« 
bassadors  and  priests.  They, 
were  obliged  to  make  the 
strange  trial  of  their  digestion 
before  the  tyrant  and  die  as* 
sembled  concourse. ,  Sismondi» 
vol.  vii.  p.  57*  He  has  copied 
this  curious  story,  which  has 
often  been  toU,  and  is  at  least 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  cha^ 
racter  of  Bemabo,  from  a 
Paduan  chronicle  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  Scrqpt,  Res* 
Ital. 
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l&cteA  a  signl  defeat  upon  tb 
at  CaseiRa  in  Twoany,  and  made  a  b 
suceesBM  attempt  to  cany  Pisa  by  surpriie 
conjunction  with  the  deposed  doge  Agneilo ;  t 
although  the  army  which  he  commanded,  aa  i 
as  the  forces  of  the  Yisconti  in  Lombardy 
afterwards  ohhged  to  retire  before  the  troops  of 
the  confederacy,  the  war  languished  in  indecbifla 
Amidst  these  troubles,  the  pope  sighed  for  the  le- 
pose  of  Avignon,  and  at  length  quitted  Itaty  ti 
At ig2£.**  return  to  that  city-  But  he  had  scarcely  arrifai 
^1370  uPro^^<^  ^^^  he  breathed  his  Iwt;  aadtfae 
intelligence  of  his  death  induced  the  leagse  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  tiie  Milanese  lorda. 

The  restless  perfidy  of  the  Yisconti  as  usual 
prevoAed  the  continuance  of 
and  soon  after  the  election  of  the 
gory  XI.  at  Avignon,  their  attacks 
of  tiie  diurdi  in  Lon^Nirdy  produced  a  finah 
In  tins,  however,  Florence,  and  the  Tuscan  le- 
publics  who  were  now  decidedly  led  by  her  coun- 
sels, took  no  share ;  and  tiie  VisoonCi  were  sae- 
cessftilat  an  points  against  the  papal  and  Lomhad 
confederates :  until  they  imprudently  dischai^gad 
Hawkwood  and  his  oompany,  who  passed  into  tiie 
service  of  the  churdi,  surprised  the  Iffitenese 
army,  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  conteat. 
After  this  the  affiurs  of  the  Yisconti  oontinwad  la 
decline ;  a  pestilence  and  famine  ravaged 
1374  bardy ;  and  a  truce  was  produced  by  the  g 
eifaawtion  of  the  combatattts. 


:^  1 1  ;^  r 
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It  was  daring  this  brirf latenral  nitefpam^  tiiat  OHAB. 

4i  new  turn  was  given  to  affiurs  by  tl^  trtachery  ^' 

of  the  papal  legate  who  commanded  finr  Gregory  ^  "* 


in  Italy.    While  Florence  was  oppressed  by  the  ^J^^^ 
pestil^ice  md  dearth,  which  prevailed  in  Tuscany  j^^^^i^JI^ 
as  weH  as  the  Lombard  states,  the  crafty  and 
unprincipled  churchman  imagined  that,  by  in- 
cnreasing  the  distress  of  the  city,  he  might  exdite 
its  populace  to  revolt  against  the  signiory,  and 
reduce  the  ^ifeebled  republic  under  the  papal 
yoke    He  therefore,   pretending  to    discharge 
flawkwood  and  his   company   firon    his  pay, 
secretly  ordered  that  adventure  to  enter  Tw- 
cany  and  bum  the  Flmentine  harvests  to  aggnh 
Tate  the  ftmine.    The  ingratitude  of  the  legate 
towards  their  state,  which  had  ever  be^d  the  fiuth- 
fUl  ally  of  the  church,  fiUed  the  people  of  Flo* 
rence  with  the  deepest  indignation;  and  though 
their  Guelf  prejudices,  unconnected  indeed  as 
these  were  with  any  superstitums  feelings  at  first 
levoUed  at  the  project  of  entering  into  a  war 
agunst  the  ancient  chief  of  their  national  fiu^tirau 
the  Intter  sense  of  unmerited  Injury  finally  fffe* 
Tailed  in  their  councils.    To  raider  tiieir  opei**    1375 
tiotis  more  vigorous,  they  confided  all  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  republic  to  a  new  magistracy 
of  eight,  who  were  termed  the  signers  ai  the  war. 
These  conunissioners  formed  a  league  with  the 
republics  of  Sienna,  Lucca,  Aresao,  and  Pisa,  to 
attack  the  legate:  they  resolved  to  rouze  all 
Romagna  to  the  assertion  of  fireedom  against  the 
tyranny  of  Frendi  ecclesiastics ;  and,  in  the  depth 
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of  tiidr  refentment  igahurt  the  church,  tliey  eren 
entered  into  an  aHnnee  with  Bemabo  Vi8<xmti»  a 
t]rrant  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  ahonned  d 
connection  as  the  natural  enemy  of  their  free 
eonunonweahh*  But,  though  they  wdl  knew  Ui 
perfidious  character,  they  were  also  awiure  of  Idi 
hostility  to  the  Roman  See,  and  they  trosted  to 
the  bond  ci  self-interest  which  they  imagined 
Would  umte  thdr  cause  witih  hhr.own, 

Bmhor  The  vigour  with  which  the  talents  of  the  new 
signers  of  the  war  inspired  the  Florentitie  leagae 
had  the  most  disastrous  consequences  fiur  tht 
fKffal  power.  The  sway  of  the  French  kgita, 
who  were  set  over  Romagna  by  the  oonrt  ef 
Avignon,  was  univeffsaHy  odk>us;  and  when  the 
Fknrentines  dfej^yed  thdr  standards  in  that  pm- 
vince,  with  the  sim{de  and  emphatic  motto  ef 
'  LiBBRTT*  emblazoned  on  them  in  lettexs  of  goU, 
every  city  and  castle  hailed  the  invitation,  h 
was  to  no  purpose  thirt;  Hawkwood  with  execrable 
cruelty  endeavoured  to  strike  terror  into  the  H^ 
affected  by  a  diabolical  massaae  at  Forli^  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  suspected  of  tiie  intentioB 
to  revolt :  the  insurrection^read  in  every  dilu- 
tion, and,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  in  all  the 
ecclesiastical  states  Rimini  and  its  castles 

1376    the  only  places  which  had  not  hoisted  the 

of  freedom.  Gregory  XL,  in  constematioii  at  tiai 
train  of  reverses,  had  first  recourse  to  ^piritad 
arms;  but  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  alarm  Hbt 
consciences  of  the  Florentines  by  striking  Adt 
city  with  an  interdict  and  their  rulers  witii  ex- 
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lication ;  and  he  then  redoubled  his  efforts  CHAP, 
in  the  field.  Taking  into  his  service  the  com-  ^* 
pany  of  the  Kretons,  the  last  and  most  ferocious 
of  the  bands  formed  after  the  English  warSj  which 
still  remained  in  France^  he  dispatched  two  new 
cardinals  into  Italy  with  these  reinforcements. 
They  numbered  two  thousand  lances^  or  six  thou- 
sand cuirassiers,  with  four  thousand  foot;  and 
their  appearance  in  Lombardy  induced  the  Vis- 
conti  to  desert  the  Florentine  league  and  make 
their  separate  peace.  The  war  was  then  carried 
into  Romagna  with  frightful  inhumanity :  wher- 
ever the  Bretons  entered  by  assault  they  spared 
not  even  children  at  the  breast ;  and  these  and 
similar  atrocities  during  the  whole  war  were 
instigated  by  men,  who  wore  the  garb  of  ^religion, 
and  styled  themselves  the  servants  of  the  Almighty. 
One  of  the  papal  legates,  the  cardinal  of  Geneva, 
afterwards  anti-pope  under  the  tiUe  of  Clement 
VIL,  personally  encouraged  and  directed  a  mas- 
sacre at  Cesena,  which  had  surrendered  to  him 
upon  the  solemn  fSuth  of  a  capitulatioa  Five 
tiiousand  souls,  men,  women,  and  children,  pe- 
rished in  this  butchery;  in  which  the  Bretons 
seized  infSmts  by  the  feet  and  dashed  out  their 
brains  against  the  stones. 

These  inhuman  tragedies  filled  the  Florentines 
and  their  allies  with  more  indignation  than  fear, 
rrhey  gained  over  Hawkwood  mto  their  service 
on  the  expiration  of  his  engagement  with  the 
pope;  and  they  prosecuted  the  war  with  unabated 
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ArriTtlof 
popeGre* 


resottttioiiaiidactiTity^  Meanwhile,  drcimiBtiim 
had  convinced  Gregory  XI.  thiEtt  Ids  jffeseaoe  in 
Italy  could  alone  avert  the  total  ruin  of  the  pafil 
affairs.  He  therefore  had  quitted  Avignon,  lal 
arrived  at  Rome ;  from  wh^tice  he  directed  liii 
^^•<  endeavours  to  effect  a  pacification  withihecoh 
1377  federates.  He  was  first  successful  in  detadiing 
Bologna  from  the  league ;  but  solely  upon  confr 
tion  tiiat  this  city,  which  had  shared  inthegaioal 
revolt  of  Romagna,  should  continue  to  goyen 
itself  as  a  republic  under  the  nominal  suprenuef 
of  a  papal  vicar.  The  Tdscaii  republics  were 
then  mdUced  by  this  and  other  desertions  to  opoi 
n^ociations  for  peace ;  but  while  they  were  trail- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  Florence^  the  confir- 
ences  wore  Suddenly  suspended  by  the  death  e( 
the  pope;  and  the  extraordinary  events  wludi 
arose  in  the  churdi  changed  all  the  rdations  ef 
the  popedom  With  the  Italian  powers.  * 


Hbdetdi. 

1378 


*  Poggio  Bracciolini^  Istor. 
Fiorent.  b.  i.  p.  201.  ad  fin. 
and  11.  ad  p.  240.  Skmondi, 
c.  49. 

We  now  begint  for  these  Flo- 
rentine wars,  first  with  the 
Yisconti  and  afterwards  with 
the  church,  to  require  the  aid 
of  this  history  of  Florence  by 
Poggio  Bracciolini ;  which, 
opening  with  die  year  1850, 
oj^rtunely  supplies  the  I04S 
of  the  Villani,  and  continues  to 
increase  in  value,  until  it  reaches 
the  author^s  own-  linies,  and 
terminates  with  the  year  1455, 


only  a  short  period  before  Ui 
death.  In  some  respects  H> 
Sismondi  appears  to  ne  tt 
have  rathar  undemled  ^ 
work  of  this  learned  and  ode 
brated  man»  who  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  lights  of  ba 
age;  and  who,  aa chsnnplkrrf 
the  Florentine  republic,  hadaU 
the  archives  of  the  state  ojpeB 
to  him  when  he  compoied  Vi 
history.  It  is  however  ineoB- 
I^ete,  as  being  a  fin^goNOt 
which  never  received  Ae  bit 
polish  botn  hia  elegant  mifi 
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At  tite  period  of  Gregory's  deaths  the  saeeed  GHAP. 

coU^e  was  ccmiposed  of  twenty^tluree  cardinals ;  ^* 
but  of  these  seTen  weare  absent :  :six  had  remained 


at  Avignon  whe»  the  bte  pope  quitt^  that  dty^  f^w^^. 
and  the  a^c^iih  was  legate  in  Tuscanyi  Sixteen 
cardinals  theref<^re  entered  the  condave  at  Rome 
in  the  usual  manner  to  give  a  successor  to  Gre« 
gory  XI.;.  and,  of  these»  c^ie  was.  a  Spaniardi 
eleven  were  French^  and  only  fbur  Italians^ 
Above  two-thirds  of  the  electoral  body  were  thiA 
foreigners ;  their  didike  cxf  an  Italian  residence 
Was  well  known;,  and  the  people  of  Rome  might 
justly  apfordiend  .ihedr  choice. of  another  Freaieh 
pontiO^  a  fresh  secession  to  Avignon>  and  a  long 
renewal  of  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
the  abeence  of  the  popes  had  entaikd  upon  their 
city.  The  dread  of  these  consequences  filled  the 
capital  with  ferment  and  uproar.  Since  the 
death  of  Rienai,  Rome  had  relapsed  into  her 
former  state  of  distnctbn ;  and  we  find  her  sue* 
cessively  oppressed  by  the  tyrannical  nobility, 
govern^  by  an  obi^cure  demagogue,  and  eager  to 
surrendw  her  freedom  to  the  popes  on  their  ap^ 
pearance  within  her  walls.  But,  at  the  period 
before  us,  she  was  ruled  by  a  republican  signiory 
of  thirteen  bamwrets ;  *  and  these  magistrates 


*   These  magistrates  were  their  name.    The  exact  year 

the  elected  representatives  of  in  which  this  form  of  admi- 

tiie  thirteen  quarters  of  the  nistratton  was  established  at 

city,  of  wfaiefa  they  bore  the  Rome  has  been  disputed ;  and 

respective  banners ;  and  hence  I  cannot  determine   whether 

Hh2 
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CHAP,   sent  a  deputation  from  their  bod^  to  denoAnd  an 
^'  ,  audience  of  the  assembled  cardinids^  and  to  edio 
v#»s^  the  public  voice  of  the  citj,  which  had  been 
abeady  declared  with  alanning  earnestness.  The 
sacred  coU^^e  answered  to  these  enroys,  by  tlie 
mouth  of  their  dean  or  president,  that  they  were 
astonished  at  the  presumption  of  the  Rcmum 
magistracy  in  attempting  to  influence  an  dddiM 
which  must  be  determined  neither  by  respect  w 
fear,  by  &vor  nor  popular  clamour,  but  by  ik 
suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
vioiMoe  of      The  bannerets  withdrew  little  satisfied  with  ^ 
p^oiMe.    reply ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  populace  Iraist 
forth  with  redoubled  violence.    They  had  pre- 
viously broken  into  the  Vatican,  as  the  caidhi^ 
were  entering  the  conclave,  to  proclaim  their 
wishes;    the  palace   had   been  with   difficoltf 
cleared  of  the  intruders ;  and  the  mob  now  as- 
sembled round  it  in  immense  numbers,  and  d^ 
manded  with  appalling  menaces  a  Roman  or  it 
least  an  Italian  pope.     Amidst  this  stonn  ti 
popular  tumult,  the  conclave  proceeded  with  Ae 
election;  imd  finally,  with  only  cme  dissentient 
Urban  VI.    voicc,  gavc  their  sufirages  in  favor  of  the  srdi- 
^eoiH^    bishop  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  and  not  a  member 
of  the  sacred  college.    This  choice  satisfied  the 
citizens,  and,  in  a  few  days,  tranquillity  havii^ 
been  restored,  the  new  pope  was  crowned  with 

bannerets  were  first  created  this  I  am  at  least  sine— (he 
very  shortly  after  Rienzi's  the  qaestion  is  utteriy  nniv- 
death,  or  only  in  1975 :  but  of     portant. 


ekiTe. 
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tbe  usual  ceremonies,  in  which  all  the^memberB  of  CHAP« 
the  late  condave  took  their  share.    For  several      ^* 
weeks  the  cardinals  voluntarily  co9tinued  thdr 


dinalk 


obedieQce  to  him ; ,  they  announced  hipti  to  their 
absent  brethren  at  Avignon  as  the  object  of  their 
choice ;  and  all  the  acknowledgements  that  were 
customary  on  the  accessiou  of  a  pontiff. were 
freely  rendered  tp  Urban  VI.  by  the  sacred  college,  . 
the  citizens  of  the  capital,,  and  the  people  gene* 
rally,  where  the  intelligence  of  his  undisputed 
election  had  penetrated. 

.  But  the  quiet  possession  of  the  chair  of  St  Hb  oITcb- 
Peter,  which  had  thus  been  given  to  Urban,  was  toUie 
soon  shaken  by  his  own  violent  and  arbitrary 
temper.  He  had  been  indebted  for  his  elevation 
to  the  character  which  he  had  acquired  for  learn- 
ing and  piety ;  but  the  event  proved  that  the 
ciurdinals  could  with  difficulty  have  made  a  more 
unfortunate  election ;  and  they  shortly  found  that 
they  had  given  themselves  not  merely  a  master, 
but  a  capricious  and  passionate  tjnrant  He  filled 
them  with  disgust  and  alarm  by  the  want,  of 
moderation  and  prudence  with  which  he  dedared 
intention  of  refDrming  their  manners;*   he 

more  than  one  dish  at  their 
tables.  Though  he  here  aet 
them  the  ei(ample,  this  was 
perh^  the  nnkindest  cut  of 
all:  especially  to  the  French 
cardinids,  who  are  ofloi  re-» 
proached  by  Petrarch  with 
their  loye  of  good  4^er,  and 
whose  de^^on  to  die  winei  of 
Burgundy  is    maliciously  in- 


*  He  threatened  the  cardi- 
nals with  excommunication  if 
they  persisted  in  receiving  si- 
moniacal  presents ;  he  accused 
one  of  them  of  having  stolen 
the  money  of  the  church ;  he 
told  a  second  he  was  a  fool ; 
he  rudely  imposed  silence  on 
others  in  the  consistory;  and 
be  restricted  them  from  having 
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CHAP,  loaded  them  with  opprobrious  lai^^uage  and  per- 

^*      sonal  insults ;  and  he  united  the  whole  Fiacli 

wv^'  party  against  him  by  publicly  announdng  bis 

resolution  to  confine  his  residence  to  Italy^  and  to 

make  so  numterous  a  creation  of  Itafian  cardinals, 

tiiat  foreigiiers  should  no  longer  possess  a  mtgor^ 

in  the  sacred  college 

TMrMccf      The  consequences  of  this  offensive  conduct  of 

"^         Urban  were  displayed  as  soon  as  the  cardinals, 

obtaining  parmission  one  after  another  to  letiie 

from  Rome^  under  pretence  of  estaUishing  Hsm- 

selves  in  the  summer  residence^  which  had  been 

appointed  for  them  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 

Agnani,  had  assembled  at  that  plaoe^  while  de 

pope  stiU  remained  in  the  capital*    Here  they  had 

Idsure  to  interchange  the  expression  of  tkir 

general  discontent^  and  to  concert  their  schemes 

of  common   vengeance.    Theur  resolution  was 

hastened  by  an  unreasonable  order  which  Urfaa 

sent  to  th^n  to  join  him  at  Tivoli^  where  he  now 

determined  to  pass  the  summar^  notwiUistan^ns 

the  ^zpence  of  their  preparations  at  Agnani. 

They  refused  obedience ;  the  aur£nal  of  (kmn 

summoned  to  their  protection  the  company  of  the 

Bretons  which  he  had  led  into  Italy ;  and^  retiiisg 

Tii«j  immi  to  Fondi^  they  there  solemnly  annulled  the  dectkxi 

^u^v^,  of  Urban^  upon  the  plea  that  the  menaces  of  ^ 

Roman  populace  had  compelled  it    Declaring 

the  chair  of  St  Peter  stiU  vacant,  they  th^  » 

*  ^ 

fisted  upon  by  Gibbon  as.  the  qoand  wkh  tbeir  tastai  vfcit- 
priBcipal  cause  of  their  attach-*  ever  objectioiis  I  might  laiat  to 
ment  to  AvigiioQ*    I  cannot     their  morab. 
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tered  anew  into  concIsTe,  and  chose  for  the  legi-  CHAP. 
timate  pope  the  cardinal  of  Geneva,  who  assumed      ^• 
tlie  title  of  Clement  VIL    In  these  proceedings  ^^^^3^ 
the  few  Italian  cardinals  took  no  part ;  hut  nei-  SSq^ 
ther  did  th^  any  longer  a(^owledge  the  autho*  ^^• 
lity  of  Urhaa    Divided  between  their  hatred  of 
him^  and  their  reluctance  to  assent  to  measures 
which  might  again  transport  the  seat  of  the  pope- 
dom beyond  the  Alps^  they  observed  a  neutrality 
and  withdrew  from  the  theatre  of  contest.    But 
as  the  foreign  prelates  had  composed  above  two- 
thirds  of  the  conclave^  Ihey  formed^  without  the 
Italians^  the  majority  on  which  the  legitimacy  of 
Urban*s  pretensions  must  rest,  and  maintained 
tlieir  right  to  annul  a  nomination  which  they 
ascribed  to  violence. 

The  validity  of  the  election  of  Urban  VL  is  a  9"^^.<'" 
question  which  has  sfcarcdy  to  this  day  recdved  ^^^^ 
the  formal  decision  of  the  Romish  church ;  nor  is 
it  (me  to  deserve  our  serious  attention.  I  may, 
bowever,  remark  that  it  has  been  much  agitated. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  all  the 
probabilities  are  against  the  voluntary  choice  of 
an  Italian  by  the  great  majority  of  French  cardi- 
nals, who  ardently  desired  a  return  to  Avignon ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  in  addition  to  this  inference, 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  intimidation  was 
produced  in  the  conclave  by  the  threats  of  the 
Roman  populace ;  since  the  cardinals  had  every 
reason  to  dread  that  their  lives  would  be  sacrificed 
to  the  fary  of  the  mob,  if  they  elected  a  trans- 
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CHAP,  alpine  subject    But  there  is  evidence,  <m  the 
^*      otiier  side,  that  the  French  party  was  itsdf  Sr 

v^v^  vided  into  two  provincial  factions,  each  of  wlndi 
courted  the  suffrages  of  the  few  Italians  in  ike 
coU^e ;  and,  of  one  of  these  fisu^ns.  Urban  had 
been  the  creature.  It  is,  moreova,  certain  that 
for  several  weeks  after  the  election,  during  wUii 
the  sacred  college  were  freed  from  restrain^  no 
attempt  was  made  to  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of 
the  pope,  or  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  con- 
pulsory  violence  which  the  conclave  had  suffearel; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  cardiaab 
might  with  safety  have  withdrawn  their  aII^ 
giance  from  Urban,  they  announced  their  dunce 
of  him  to  their  absent  colleagues,  and  continued 
to  obey  him,  as  all  former  pontifl&  had  heen 
obeyed,  until  his  own  conduct  provoked  their 
resistance.  We  may  therefore  at  least  conchrie 
with  very  little  doubt  that,  if  that  pontiff  had  not 
outraged  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  his  consti- 
tuents, their  protest  would  never  have  distnihed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  church.  This  is  the  aok 
point  of  interest  to  determine ;  and  I  shall  only 
add  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  given  a  tack 
preference  to  the  cause  of  Urban  by  numb^ 
that  pope  and  the  successors  of  his  party  m 
the  roll  of  ordinal  Intimacy,  while  it  ezdndes 
the  memory  of  their  adversaries  frcHA  the  same 
honors. 

SSiSrSf        "^^^  "^^'^  merits  of  the  contest  between  two 
tke  Weft,    parties  which  equaUy  deserve  our  contempt  w 
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almost  beneath  inqmry :  the  firoits  of  their  quarrel  CHAP, 
are  of  another  character.  These  were  no  less  ^- 
than  the  division  of  the  religious  obedience  of 
Europe  for  above  forty  years :  the  Great  Schism 
of  the  West.  France  and  Spain^  vrith  the  queen 
of  Naples^  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French  car- 
dinals^ and  acknowledged  Clement  VIL ;  Italy 
gladly  adhered  to  an  Italian  pope,  and  England, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Portugal  likewise  sided 
with  Urban  YI.  But  between  two  men,  neither 
of  whom  were  personally  calculated  to  inspire  the 
Christian  world  with  respect,  the  pontifical  autho- 
rity dwindled  into  a  shadow.  Joanna  of  Naples 
was  the  only  sovereign  who  took  an  immediate 
part  in  the  struggle  between  the  rival  pontiffs : 
Clement  retired  first  to  her  capital  and  subse- 
quently to  Avignon,  where  a  papal  court  was  once 
more  established;  Urban,  who  created  nineteen 
new  cardinals  all  of  them  Italians,  remained  at 
Home.  In  tracing  the  isolated  revolutions  of 
Naples,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  subsequent  conduct ;  but 
over  the  rest  of  Italy  his  authority  was  too  little 
tett  to  influence  the  general  affiurs  of  the  penin- 
sula; and  I  need  only  state  that,  immediately 
after  his  accession,  he  hastened  to  reconcile  the 
church  with  Florence  and  her  allies,  and  to  con- 
clude the  pacification  which  his  predecessor  had 
meditated.  The  conditions  were  more  favorable 
to  the  republic  than  those  proposed  by  Gregory 
XI. ;  but  she  strangely  consented,  notwithstand- 
ing her  victories,  to  atone  for  the  scandal  of  her 
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« 

CHAP.  Jiist  resentment  at  ecelesiasticid  p^^ 

V.  niairy  sacrifiees.  * 
v^pv<^  After  the  ei^iikion  of  the  duke  of  Atheu  {dbb 
S^?^  Florence  in  1348^  the  internal  txanqnilMty  of  Ail 
^{2^;^  repuUic  had  heen,  im  above  fifteen  yeais,  unii- 
turbed  by  asingle  ebnlfition  <tf  diaoontent;  iftl 
twenty  years  mcore  had  passed  without  any  nrj 
serious  interruption  to  tibe  repose  <tf  the  dtj* 
Periods  of  national  happiness  are  usoaSj  M 
fertfle  ia  incident ;  and  the  domestic  annak  i 
Florence^  during  the  first  of  these. qpochs,  hire 
fiuled  in  attracting  our  attentbn,  merdy  beease 
they  are  unstained  by-crime  and  nnchefoered  lij 
calamity.  Batthe.same  year  isiuch  psodtutii-Ae 
Great  Schism  of  the  Wot  is  memoralde  mft* 
rentine  history,  for.a  sedes  of  tcaiddcfcandtpofolir 
commotioiKi  whidi  fear&Ily.  endani^tted  the  et' 
istenoe  of  freedom,  and  shook  the  agitated  ^ 
to  its  ooatre  The  wigin  of  these  diaordcis  nasi 
be  sought  in  the  new  charact^,  giiadDBDygiva 
to  the  omffititution  of  ihe repnUicl^ somepoE* 
iSussSi.  tmnaacticms  during  the  last  jfeiraity  yeta; 
which  werethemsebres  no  more  than  the  fitutit^ 
a  contest  between  two  powerftd  and  advaa 
YuM^  of  fiumfiies.  These  were  the  Bicci  and  theiAIbiA 
l^AfbLL  both  of  the  order  of  popokni  gmikU^  the  gie^ 
commoners,  or  plebeian  aristocncy,  which  i»' 

^  Raynaldi,    Ann.    Ecdes.  the  validity  of  his  ddeiliRil! 

«d  aim.  187a.    Bat  4he  parti-  glaneed  at  by  Gibbon,  t^ 

cttlan  of  the  electioB  and  pro-  and  accurately  weired  is  ^ 

ceedings  of  Urhan  VI.    are  luminouiahridgementoCB*'' 

carefully  collected  by  Sismondi,  lam,  vol.  ii.  Ch^er  on  Eeo* 

c.  50 ;  and  the  argiinients  on  Hist.  p«  MS. 
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risen  to  power; on  the  niiils  of  liie  old  nobility.  cRap. 
Some  accidental  and  private  cause  of  offence  W       ^■ 
twe^i  these  wealthy  and  ant^ant  houses  had    i^pv^ 
rankled  into  deadly  animosity ;  ifaey  had  found  a 
ready  theatre  of  rivalry  in  the  political  arena; 
and,  in  the  year  1357,  one  of  them,  to. work  the 
ruin  of  the  other,  ait  an  engine  m  motion,  the 
tremendous  powers  of  which  had  existed  in  the 
state  for  nearly  a  century,  without  being  fully 
manifested  or  dangerously  wielded  in  action. 

In  describing  the  setttement  of  the  Florentine  ^^1^^ 
oMKtitation,  I  have  noticed  the  establishment  of 
a  powerfol  corporation  within  the  republic  to 
prosecute  suspected  Gfaibelins,  and  guard  the 
general  interests  of  the  national  fiiction ;  and  I 
have  stated  that  this  Guelf  society  was  endowed* 
for  such  purposes,  with  a  part  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Ghibelins,  and  .provided  with  a 
regular  executive  magisti'acy  and  councils  of  its 
own.  But  Ghibelinism  had  been  so  completely 
crushed  in  Florence  by  proscription  and  exile* 
that  there  renuuned  little  call  for  the  exertions  of 
the  Guelf  society ;  and  that  body  plays  no  con- 
spiouooB  part  in  the  guidance  of  the  state,  until 
afterthe  fall  of  the  duke  of  Athens.  The  signal 
triumph  which  democraticat  principles  had  gained 
by  that  revolution  appears  to  have  produced  the 
first  symptoms  of  jealousy  from  the  Guelf  society; 
from  the  offices  of  which  the  old  nobility  had  by 
a  crmous  anomaly  never  been  excluded,  as  they 
were  from  all  other  situations  of  public  trust 
Besides  the  deraocratical  influoice  of  the  species 
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of  lottery  which  regulated  the  succession  of  go* 
yemment  at  Florence^  a  specific  law^  called  the 
divieto,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  lower  citizens  in  the  directum  of 
affairs.  This  statute  provided  that  two  indiTh 
duals  of  the  same  name  should  not  hold  oice 
together ;  and  thus  its  exclusive  tendency  mili- 
tated solely  against  the  more  ancient  and  re^ 
tahle  houses,  whose  members  were  extiene^ 
numerous,  pretty  much  according  to  the  dmatxA 
of  their  wealth  and  prosperity ;  while  new  and 
obscure  fanulies  scarcely  knew  th^  relatives,  ad 
seldom  bore  a  common  surname.  The  opentki 
of  the  divieto,  too,  was  the  more  destructiTe  to 
the  power  of  the  great  conunoners^  as  all  ^im 
one  member  of  a  family  whose  names  were  dnws 
at  the  same  renewal  of  magistracies,  lost  Hieff 
turn  wholly,  until  the  bags  were  replenished  atdie 
biennial  ballot 

The  Guelf  society,  in  which  the  old  nohilitj 
*  and  the  popolani  grandi  enjoyed  a  paramooti 
influence,  were  naturally  adverse  to  the  democn* 
tical  spirit  of  the  divieto,  and  of  the  lottery  itseK 
by  which  persons  of  low  condition^  and  soweixM 
of  Ghibelin  origin,  came  into  office.  The  oose 
of  Ghibelinism,  as  it  was  that  of  the  pei£dioas 
tyrants  of  Lombardy,  and  of  their  pardzans  gene- 
rally throughout  the  peninsula,  was  hostile  to 
freedom:  while  the  Guelf  states,  and  floreooe 
especially,  were  the  champions  of  Italian  liberty^ 
It  was  therefore  easy  for  the.Guelf  society  to 
sound  the  alarm  in  the  republic,  that  Ghibelinisoi 
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was  raising  its  head ;  and^  in  1347^  they  obtained 
the  enactment  of  a  law,  by  which  every  person 
whose  family  had  been  Ghibelin  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  or  who  was  not  him- 
self of  unsuspected  Guelf  principles,  was  pro- 
nounced ineligible  for  offices  of  trust.  They,  in 
this  way,  obtained  their  real  object,  that  of  in 
some  measure  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
divieto,  by  depriving  a  part  of  the  democracy  in 
turn  of  a  share  in  the  government,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  citizens  who  could  not  establish  their 
Guelf  origin. 

The  law  of  1347  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  vigorously  put  in  force  during  the 
succeeding  ten  years ;  and  the  power  of  the  Guelf 
society  yet  remained  in  abeyance,  when  it  wa& 
converted,  in  1357,  by  the  ambitious  feuds  of  the 
Albizzi  and  Ricci,  first  into  an  instrument  of 
mutual  oppression,  and  afterwards  of  universal 
tyranny  over  the  state.  The  Albizzi  were  reputed 
descendants  of  a  Ghibelin  family  of  Arezzo ;  and 
Uguccione  de'  Ricci,  the  chief  of  the  rival  house, 
had  sufficient  influence,  notwithstanding  consi- 
derable opposition,  to  carry  a  law  against  Ghibe- 
,  which  was  aiined  at  the  Albizzi,  and  re- 
and  strengthened  the  earlier  enactment.  * 
It  .was  now  decreed  that  any  reputed  Ghibelin 
who  accepted  office  should  be  punished,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  executive  magistrate,  with  fine,  or 
imprisonment,  or  even  loss  of  life.    The  iniquity 

*    M.   SisrooDdi  seems  to     original  law  of  1347.  SeeGio* 
have  altogether  overlooked  the     vanni  Villaniy  b.  xii.  c.  79. 
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CHAP.  6f  tbis  ordiiUtnee  was  Ike  greater,  as  no  better 
^*  evidence  was  required  fm  condemnatioii  doo 
common  fame  attested  by  six  witnesses ;  thetxp- 
tains  of  the  Guelf  party  w^re  diemsdYes  eatRHtei 
with  the  judicial  cognilSEuice  of  such  aecosatiav; 
and  a  citizen  once  convicted  before  dMmlKcnK 
ever  after  incapable  of  exercising  magistn^. 
But  the  application  of  the  law  was  widdf  dttf 
ent  from  that  contmnplated  by  its  moveL  Ik 
Albizzi  and  tbdr  firkods,  ftr  from  themidvs 
suffering  its  penalties,  succeeded,  by  the  mtJoifc 
alliance  which  they  formed  with  the  c^  iiohffitj» 
in  engrossii^  the  direction  of  tibe  Gueif  oorpan- 
tion;  and  these  powdrfidconmumerB,  so  eoniieciei 
with  the  ancient  aristocracy,  began  to  exerckea 
alarming  tyranny  over  tiie  partiaana  of  theIreD^ 
mies,  although  tiiey  did  not  venture  to  attack  tk 
Ricci  themselves. 

Though  the  niodi»!ate  GueLb  were  displMi 
With  the  rigourof  tlM  new  kw,  they  caM^ 
dFect  soma  modification  of  it,  by  whidi  the  dp- 
tains  of  the  corporation  weredi^sctod  to  wmff 
admonish  (ammonire)  suspected  Ghibdms  befiB^ 
hand  against  accepting  office,  instead  of  awi^ 
their  appointment  and  then  ii^icting  piuushsiat 
But  this  e^i^edient  for  preventing^  arndsamUVB 
only  anticipated  its  injustice,  and  evisxgd  ^ 
tyrannical  ftmctiomi  of  the  corporation.  Ifo  ** 
dividual  dared  to  resist  so  f ormidsjde  an  oligaid^' 
for,  if  he  disregarded  their  admonition,  he  wai  it 
once  treated  as  a  convicted  Ghibelin.  In  ^ 
manner  above  two  hundred  of  the  enemies  of  tk 
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Ubizzi  were  «t  different  tuoea  exduded  from  CBAP, 
[>oUtic^  rights.     But  the  Ricci  by  intrigue  sub-       ^■ 
leqaently  acquired  in  their  torn  a  similar  infln-   \^.^m^ 
mce  over  Ihe  captains  of  the  Guelf  aodety^  and 
i^aTe  a  counter .  direction  to  the  ^stem  of  ex- 
^usitHi;  and,  thus,  as  the  riral  houses  altematdjr 
srevailed  in  the  corporation,  the  whole  power  ci 
he  state  passed  by  intimidation  as  vicdenoe  into 
he  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  great  fiunfli^. 

The  tyranny  of  thn  Guelf  party  soon  became  Jp^^r 
>dious  at  Florence  For  the  kind  (tf  proscriptioa  oiigwibT- 
vhich  they  exercised,  under  the  pretext  of  crush, 
ng  Ghibelinifon,  was  in  &ct  carried  on  oidy 
(gainst  individuals  who  were  obnoxious  to  thatn- 
lelves.  Their  admonitions  were  constantly  ad- 
Iiessed  to  persons  whose  connections  and  prin- 
dples  were  thoroughly  Guelf;  but  the  loss  of 
wlitical  rights  was  not  the  less  dependant  upon 
he  mere  arbitrary  pleasiue  of  the  leadus  of  the 
»rporatioD.  The  numbov  of  persons  who  were 
uyostly  deprived  of  the  privil^fes-  of  citizeorii^ 
WDtinually  increased,  and  coOiposed  a  regular 
tody  of  malcontents.  But  these  ammoniti  (the 
admonished)  were  not  equal,  numerous  as  they 
reze,  to  a  contest  with  the  Guelf  oligarchy,  who 
arried  on  their  attacks  under  the  shield  of  law, 
iod  counted  op  their  side  the  supwior  discipUne 
•f  secresy  and  union,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
iUthority  which  their  par^  had  arrogated  in  the 
tate. 

The  abortive  conspirat^  which  was  detected  in- 
800,  was  fbimed  by  the  ammoniti,  and  embraced 
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many  men  of  distinguished  nam^  whb,  in  tfair 
indignation  against  tiie  authors  of  an  oppieaife 
proscription^  were  not  deterred  from  endangco^ 
the  general  liberty  of  Florence  by  summnag 
foreign  aid  for  their  vengeance.  Some  of  & 
leaders  of  this  plot  were  put  to  death,  but  tk 
forbearance  which  the  ruling  fiftction  di^hjri 
towards  others  who  were  less  prominent,  h  i 
great  d^pree  reccmciled  all  parties  to  thdr  sn}. 
The  ability^  courage^  and  virtuous  policy,  wtt 
which  the  Guelf  oligarchy  meanwhile  directed  Ae 
foreign  affiurs  of  the  republic,  doubtless  hid  tk 
same  tendency,  and  almost  redeemed  the  mjoAt 
of  tiieir  domestic  administration.  The  dBgnitj  d 
the  state  had  never  been  so  honmably  sustsnei 
as  during  the  period  when  their  party  were  it 
feal  governors  of  Florence.  The  repulse  of  tk 
Great  Company,  the  moderation  and  wUsb 
which  preceded,  and  the  vigour  which  condncte^ 
the  war  with  Pisa,  were  all  brilliant  proofec^Aeir 
sound  judgment  and  political  talents ;  and  Hm 
imder  their  skilful  guidance  that  the  covauAd 
Florence  acquired  a  tacit  supremacy  over  tk 
other  republics  of  Tuscany. 

For  above  ten  years  after  tiie  detection  of  Ae 
conspiracy  of  the  ammoniti,  we  hear  of  litUe  ^ 
position  to  the  sway  of  the  oligarchy :  but,  0 
1371,  the  open  enmity  between  the  Albixxi  ^i 
lUcd  and  their  respective  adherents  had  retcM 
its  height;  and  the  proceedings  to  which  tk 
rival  houses  by  turns  insjtigated  the  Guelf  flodetf' 
as  they  prevailed  in  its  council^,  roused  the  go^ 
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ral  indignation  of  the  people  and  kept  the  city  i)i 
a  ferment.  The  existing  signiory  of  the  state 
chanced  to  be  neutral  between  these  great  fami* 
lies^  and  obtained  a  law  which^  to  prevent  them 
from  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
ecpially  excluded  the  members  of  both  from  ma- 
gistracy for  five  years.  This  measure  was  suc- 
cessful for  a  time  in  checking  the  rivid  amlution 
of  these  great  cotauhoners ;  and  the  Guelf  corpo- 
ration itself  soon  afterwards  declined  in  Influence, 
when  the  republic  was  provoked  into  bar  war 
with  the  church  by  the  perfidy  of  the  papal  legate. 
The  leaders  of  that  society  could  not  stem  the 
torrent  of  popular  fury  against  the  ingratitude  of 
the  church :  but  they  were  averse  from  a  nqrture 
with  the  pope,  in  which  it  seemed  a  contradiction 
imd  a  sacrifice  of  consistency  for  Guelfs  to  en- 
gage; and  thus  the  direction  of  affairs  feU  into 
other  hands.  The  eight  cpmmissioneris  of  the 
war  were  all  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  corpora- 
tion ;  the  success  of  their  government  was  viewed 
with  extreme  jealousy  by  that  body ;  and  two 
regular  and  powerful  factions  were  thus  created 
in  the  administration  of  the .  republic  and  of  the 
Guelf  society.  The  Albizzi,  with  the  old  nobility  ^S^'^^ 
and  the  majority  of  the  popolani  grandi,  constitu-  caetf*"*- 
ted  the  Guelf  oligarchy  or  aristocratic  party, 
whose  original  object  it  had  been  to  keep  the 
lower .  citizens  out  of  office :  the  faction  of  the  The  Ricci. 
Ricci,  with  the  great  commoners  in  their  interest,  !^£..^ 
identified  themselves  with  the  democracy,  osten-  v^j. 
stilly  from  indignation  at  the,  exclusive  policy  of 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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CHAP,  the  oligarchy,  but  in  reality  from  the  sfiok  d 
^*  selfish  ambition.  The  fonner  chief  of  the  Biei 
Ugocdone,  was  dead ;  but,  besides  tloB  hadj, 
the  Albeiti,  the  Medici,  and  other  disUugiiiihJ 
I^beian  nobles,  m^;ed  themsdres  wfth  fls 
lower  people;  and  Gimgio  ScaK  and  Toum 
Strozri  sacceeded  Uguccione  def  Riod  as  kate 
of  the  party. 

The  dose  of  the  war  against  the  dimdi  if- 
peared  to  the  Gndf  oligarchy  a  fiiTuaUe  occum 
for  recovering  the  andiority,  of  whiditiieykii 
been  deprived  by  a  contest  so  much  at  viiiiDoe 
with  the  ancient  prejudices  oi  dieir  frctka. 
They  therefore  b^an,  even  befwe  the  peace  irill 
Urban  VI.  was  signed,  to  renew  their  admoiikkair 
and,  in  a  few  months,  excluded  eighty  dtiKB 
from  office.  Thus,  as  Sismondi  observes,  ^ 
madeitan  unpardonable  offisnce  against  indinteis 
that  their  ancestors,  a  century  or  two  bade,  W 
borne  arms  against  the  church,  in  oppositioBto 
which  both  they  themsdves  and  their  repdfie 
were  at  the  moment. arrayed  in  open  hostS^. 
These  arbitrary  measures  determined  the  iemy 
cratical  fiiction  by  one  vigorous  dfort  to  hak 
the  chains  which  the  Gudf  corporation  were  W 
upon  foxing  anew  for  their  fellow  citixau;  9i 
they  were  certainly  justified  by  every  princ^  ^ 
liberty,  and  second^  by  the  general  voice  of  tk 
people,  in  their  resolution  to  resist  die  rerin^ 
oppression  of  so  ambitious  an  oligarchy. 

In  studying  the  domestic  history  of  free  sislft 
we  shall  sddom  be  safe  in  surr^idaring  our  enti^ 
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^probatiim  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  any 
party  or  confederated  order  of  n^n ;  and,  in  the 
£eree  contention  of  factions  which  perpetually 
agitated  the  Italian  republics,  we  should  be  espe« 
dally  lii^le  to  error  if,  in  pursuit  of  any  imaginary 
consistency  of  opinion,  we  sufiered  our  pairtialities 
to  be  thrown  into  either  scale.  In  the  memorable 
struggle  which  arose  in  the  Florentine  r^ublic 
on  the  occasion  before  us,  it  has  been  sometimes 
the  fiishion  to  represent  the  democratical  party  as 
the  virtuous  champions  of  freedom,  because  Uieir 
opponents  may  justly  be  stigmatized  with  the  re- 
proach of  labouring  to  establish  an  oligarchical 
tyranny.  Yet  it  was  rather  the  accident  of  rivalry 
among  the  great  commoners,  than  any  real  supe- 
riority in  the  purity  of  their  designs,  which  ranged 
the  Ricci  and  their  Mends  with  the  lower  people, 
in  opposition  to  the  Albizzi  and  the  Guelf  corpo- 
ration. The  ambitious  quarrel  of  these  £su^ions 
was,  in  truth,  only  for  power;  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
democratical  leaders,  that  will  forbid  us  from 
attributing  to  them  the  integrity  of  purpose, 
which  can  alone  ennoble  the  ccmflict  for  political 
rights.  Yet,  however  we  may  question  their  de- 
signs, the  cause  which  they  espoused  was  at  least 
the  better  one ;  and  the  projects  of  the  Guelf 
oligarchy  had  merited  the  alarm  and  suspicion 
which  they  excited,  when  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a 
man  of  intrepid  character,  whose  Guelf  descent 
and  principles  were  too  generally  known  to  afford 
the  cdigarchy  a  pretence  for  excluding  him  from 

ii2 
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oflfice,  became  gonfalonier  of  justice  by  the  usual 
process  of  the  lottery. 

In  concert  with  Tomaso  Strozzi,  Giorgio  Scalii 
and  Benedetto  Alberti,  the  new  magistrate  dete^ 
mined,  by  virtue  of  his  official  functions,  to  pro- 
pose a  law  winch  should  revive  the  ordinances  of 
justice  against  the  nobility,  restrict  the  autiiority 
of  the  captains  of  the  Guelf  corporation,  and 
revise  the  admonitions  which  they  had  issued. 
His  propositions  were  violently  opposed  in  the 
signorial'CoUege,  in  which  every  law  necessarily 
originated,  by  the  Guelf  interest^,  and  he  th^ 
boldly  appealed  to  the  assembled  council  of  tlie 
imrraetion  pcoplc.  This  actiou  was  the  signal  for.  all  the 
ofaticNa^  insurrectionary  movements  which  followed:  Us 
address  produced  a  tumultuary  effect  in  the 
1378  council;  Bened^to  Alberti  roiized  the  citizens, 
collected  without,  to  arms  by  the  watichword  of 
*'  Popohr  "  For  the  people;"  and,  in  that 
moment,  the  oligarchy,  so  long  the  terror  of  diar 
opponents,  wavered  before!  the  declaration  of  Ihe 
pqpular :  wilL  They  yielded  to  the  motion  of 
Salvestro,  and  his  propositions  were  riotously 
carried  into  a  law. 

With  this  concession  the  people  appeared  at 
first  satisfied;  and  tranquillity  was  for  the  mo- 
ment restored.  But  the  popular  ferment  was  fiur 
firoin  being  in  reality  allayed ;  the  shops  and  pri- 
vate houses  of  Florence  were  closed  imd  hearnxsk- 
ded ;  and  every  thing  announced  that  an  alarmii^ 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Of  the  twentymo  trading 
arts,  which  contained  at  once  the  mercantile  and 
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political  divisions  of  the  city^  the  seven  greater 
and  more  wealthy^, in  which  the  popolani  grandi 
were  enrolled^  were  generally  attached  to  the 
Guelf  oligarchy ;  the  fourteen  lesser,  formed  of 
the .  mechanics  and  retail  traders,  naturally  be- 
longed, on  the  contrary,  to  the  democratical 
party;  and,  between  these  two  descriptions  of 
citizens,  lay  all  the  jealousy  and  furious  animosity 
of  party  spirit.  The  lesser  arts  were  resolved  to 
render,  the  republic  a  pure  democracy :  in  the 
course  of  the  few  days,  which  succeeded  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law  of  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  they  re- 
peatedly assembled  in  arms  under  their  respective 
banners ;  they  compelled  the  signiory  to  summon 
a  general  committee  of  the  magistracy  to  reform 
the  republic;  and  they  attacked  and  destroyed  FaUortbe 
the  houses  of  the  Guelf  leaders,  and  obliged  many  too^^*' 
of  those  chiefs  to  fly  from  the  city.  The  signiory 
attempted  at  first  to  soothe  the  insurgents  by 
temporising  measures ;  but  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  had  been  too  violently  excited  to  leave 
them  contented  with  any  thing  short  of  a  full 
assent,  to  their  demands.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  ammoniti,  they  required  that  this  proscribed 
class  should  be  immediately  restored  to  their 
complete  rights ;  that  the  authority  of  the  Guelf 
corporation.should  be  limited  and  its  magistracy 
^en  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faction  which  had 
engrossed  it ;  and  that  several  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious of  that  oligarchy  should  be  outlawed. 
AU  these  conditions  were  submitted  to,  and  order 
seemed  at  length  re-established  in  the  city. 
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CHAP.  But  the  success  with  whidi  the  ksser  artsM 

^*  dictated  laws  to  the  repabHc,  was  a  daagcmi 

f^^  example  to  the  nmneroiiB  chases  of  the  jofkr 

2!?^«f  tion  of  Flomce  who  were  yet  lower  in  the  sok 

the  CM^MM*  * 

of  society.  There  were  sereral  kinds  of  utiam 
in  the  dty»  who  were  not  induded  in  the  atp^ 
nization  of  the  arts,  and  were  conseqnendj  i^ 
prived  of  political  priyil^es.  These  woridn 
were  hdd  in  dependance  by  the  different  artsfa 
which  they  laboured :  as,  for  example,  thewodb 
manufiu^tnres,  which  were  estimated  to  em^ 
thirty  thottsand  persons,  were  placed  wada  Ae 
government  of  the  great  art  of  the  drapers;  mi 
in  this  manner  the  carders  of  wool,  the  djco, 
weavers,  and  similar  craftsmen,  instead  of  ftnaif 
corporations  in  themsdves,  were  afl  snfcgeetto 
the  tribunals  of  their  employ^^  against  irkff 
oppression  they,  perhaps  jusdy,  complained  M 
they  could  when  aggrieved  obtain  no  rebtsL 
They  were,  therefore,  full  of  discontoit,  and  n- 
solved  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  lesser  sti^ 
who  had  gained  by  insurrection  whatever  Act 
desired.  A  secret  and  fearful  conspiraqr  spnii 
ammig  than ;  and  embraced  ako  tiie  lowest  dicfs 
otihe  populace,  the  cum^,^  as  they  were  cdei 
who  had  been  set  in  action  by  the  iutryigrf 


•  Aconniptioa  of  the  French  eompanioDS,  who  were  cfc«« 

compSres^  comrades,  which  had  among  the  low  popdMe;  ^ 

heen  introdnced  into  Florence  it  thus  became  the  cwt  i^ 

by  the  soldiers  of  the  duke  of  for  the  rabUe,    who  moAd 

Athens.  They  used  the  word  in  without  regular  trades  SatH! 

familiar  address  to  their  boon  hire. 
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Salvestro  de'  Medici  and  other  demagogues  in  the  CHAP, 
late  troubles^  and  had  abready  whetted  their  appe-      ^* 
tite  for  pillage.  \^>r^ 

Though  the  signiory  discovered  the  existence  ^^^^.'^ 
of  a  combination  among  the  lower  populace,  on  the  •  »»^- 
evening  before  the  meditated  rising,  the  whole  of 
the  more  respectable  citizens  of  Florence  seamed 
with  one  accord  to  abandon  the  line  of  their  duty 
and  of  the  public  safety  at  this  momentous  crisis. 
The  government,  as  Ihe  republic  was  at  peace, 
had  only  a  few  score  of  cuirassiers  in  pay ;  the 
gonfaloniers  of  companies  with  their  militia,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  summons  of  the  priors  to 
assemble  around  the  palace  of  the  signiory, 
thought  only  of  remaining  in  their  several  quarters 
to  guard  their  own  property  from  pillage ;  and 
thus,  by  the  cowardice,  or  lethargy,  or  connivance 
of  the  incorporated  citizens,^  the  dregs  of  the 
populace  were  suffered  to  gather  in  arms,  and  to 
grow  in  audacity  by  the  impunity  which  they 
enjoyed.  The  flame  of  insurrection  spread  with 
fr^htflil  rapidity;  the  mob  became  terrible  by 
their  immense  numbers  and  the  blind  fury  whidi 
animated  them ;  and  the  whole  city  was  delivered 
up  at  their  will  to  fire  and  pillage.    The  houses 


*  The  tame  submission  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  city  like 
Florence,  with  an  organized 
municipal  militia,  to  the  ex- 
cesaes  of  a  rabble  composed 
(Mily  of  the  dr^  of  her  popu- 
lation, might  excite  more  of 
oar  surprise,  if  our  own  his- 


tory, within  the  last  fifty  years, 
.did  not  teach  us  how  easily 
the  imbecility  and  cowardice 
of  a  few  men  may  deliver  a 
great  capital  over  to  fire  and 
pillage.  The  ciompi  were  at 
least  as  formidable  a  mob  as 
the  London  rioters  of  1780. 
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of  iaU'  the  better  citizens  who  were  obhoxioiis'to 
them  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their  proper^ 
plundered  or  destroyed ;  and  every  miscreant  who 
had  private  malice  to  gratify  led  a  troop  of  m- 
cendiaries  to  the  quarter  where  he  desired  to  glut 
his  vengeance.  Amidst  this  scene  of  wild  uproar 
and  general  rapine,  the  caprice  of  the  wajrwaid 
mob  took  a  strange  character.  They  insisted  upon 
conferring  knighthood  upon  all  their  favorites 
among  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party,  who 
had  first  instigated  the  resistance  of  tiie  peofde 
against  the  oligarchy ;  and  in  the  revolution  of 
their  phrenzy  they  even  added  others,  whose 
houses  they  had  but  just  demolished,  to  the  ivm- 
ber.  Above  sixty  of  the  principal  citis^^is  of  Flo- 
rence; trembling  for  their  lives,  were  compdled  to 
receive  the  honors  of  chivalry  from  a  feroctous 
rabble  who,  if  they  had  betrayed  the  least  signs 
of  reluctance,  would  have  torn  them  to  pieces 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  bestowed  tiiis 
curious  mark  of  their  approbation. 
ADurohjiB  During  these  excesses,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  all  government  in  Florence  was  at  ah  end. 
On  the  first  moniing,  the  signiory  vainly  attanpted 
to  treat  with  the  insurgents,  and  the. house  of  tiie 
gonfalonier  of  justice  was  burnt ;  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  populace  attacked  and  carried  the 
palace  of  the  podestd  by  assault ;  and  they  then 
condescended  to  signify  to  the  signiory  their  pro- 
positions for  the  refonn  of  the  repuUic.  These 
conditions  were  at  first  confined  to  the  establish- 
ment of  three  new  arts,  two  for  the  mechanics 


the  republic* 
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dependant  on  the  drapers^  and  one  for  the  lowest  cHAP. 
populace;  it  bemg  provided  at  the  same  time  ^' 
that  two  of  the  eight  priors  should  be  chosen  v^-v^ 
from  these  new  companies;  and  that  all  civil 
actions  for  debts  under  fifty  florins  should  be  for- 
bidden for  ten  years^  with  some  minor  stipiila- 
tions.  But  the  demands  of  the  insurgents  rose 
in  extravagance  with  the  concessions  of  the 
signiory ;  the  usual  forms  of  assembling  the  coun- 
cils for  confirming  their  proposals  into  laws  could 
not  be  dispatched^  to  keep  pace  with  their  impa- 
tience ;  and,  oni  the  third  day,  the  mob  assembled 
about  the  palace  of  the  signiory  in  greater  num- 
bers and  with  more  appalling  violence  than  ever. 
They  ordered  the  priors  to  abdicate  their  station, 
on  pain  of  being  massacred  with  all  their  families ; 
they  compelled  them  to  fly ;  the  gates  of  the  pub- 
lic palace  were  then  thrown  open ;  the  populace 
entered ;  and  the  work  of  anarchy  was  completed^ 

At  that  moment  which  seemed  to  consummate  Patriotira 
the  ruin  of  the  republic,  Florence  was  saved  by  l«m1o. 
an  accidental  caprice  of  the  rabble,  and  by  the 
singular  character  of  one  of  the  rioters.  When 
the  multitude  rushed  into  the  public  palace,  the 
standard  of  justice,  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  charge  of  the  gonfaloiiier  on  the  first  day  of 
the  insurrection,  happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
SL  wool-comber,  one  Michel  di  Lando.  This  man, 
hare-fdoted  and  ragged,  preceded  the  populace, 
£knd,  ascending  the  great  staircase  to  the  audience 
Hall  of  the  priors,  turned  round  to  the  people  and 
oried  aloud  to  them  that  the  palace  and  the  city 
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itsdf  were  tbeir  owii»  and  dfgnanded  to  kmr 
their  sovereigii  will.  The  thoughtless  wA,  w- 
mg  the  gonfidon  in  his  hand^  at  onoe  Aoid 
their  acchunatioBB  that  he  should  himsdf  beg» 
fidonier  and  reform  the  state  at  his  jdemst 
This  unwashed  artificer  was  thus  raised  by  Ae 
Inreath  of  the  fickle  multitude  to  be  absohite  M 
of  Florence;  and  might  perhaps^  firmn  thesae 
hour,  have  estabUdied  a  tyranny,  moce  de^oix 
and  ruinous  than  that  uktempted  by  the  dokerf 
Athens.  But,  although  he  had  borne  an  ohcoe 
part  in  the  insurrection,  Michel  di  Lando  smoodf 
loved  his  country,  and  was  mcHreover,  notsit^ 
standing  his  abject  station,  fortunately  gifted  vtt 
sound  judgment  and  undaunted  courage,  flc 
resolutely  set  about  the  re-estaUiahment  of  orir, 
and,  while  the  populace  were  momentarily  aloHi, 
he  decreed  that  the  sigmmy  of  nine,  the  gtffc* 
lonier  and  dght  priors,  should  thenceforwaidk 
taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  greater  «li> 
the  lesser  arts,  and  the  lower  people.  WitkAs 
intention,  the  bags,  firom  which  the  magistnct 
was  to  be  drawn  for  the  follo¥ring  two  jen 
were  replenished  by  the  usual  process  of  ekcM 
and  ballot. 

The  leaders  of  the  democradcal  party  wlio  ^ 
originaDy  animated  the  people  to  resist  the  Gietf 
oligarchy,  though  they  were  not  die  aatlioi*  ^ 
the  sedition  of  the  dompi,  now  thought  to  t^ 
the  firuits  of  the  revolution.  The  eight  cosia*' 
sioners  of  war,  who  belonged  to  their  foctioB,ki' 
alone  of  all  the  late  govemmmt  rrauuned  intk 
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palace ;  and,  fimcying  tbemselyes  masters  of  the 
state,  began  to  elect  new  priors.  But  Lando, 
^wfao  knew  how  to  maintain  his  authority,  sent 
them  a  peremptory  order,  which  they  dared  not 
resist,  to  abdicate.  He  then  with  the  signiory, 
which  was  elected  according  to  his  schone,  took 
vigorous  measures  for  the  preservation  of  order ; 
he  obliged  the  populace  by  menaces  of  punish- 
ment to  resume  their  usual  occupations;  and 
tranquillity  once  more  reigned  in  Florence.  But 
when  the  ciompi  had  recovered  the  first  astonish- 
ment into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  mear 
sures  of  their  chosen  leader,  they  were  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  cessation  of  anarchy  and 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  licence  in  which 
they  had  revelled.  Their  indignation  against 
Lando  was  unbounded,  and  their  evil  spirit  was 
shewn  by  fresh  indications  of  revolt.  But  the 
gonfiBdonier  was  unshaken  in  his  purpose :  he  col- 
lected a  large  body  of  mounted  citizens,  who  pos- 
sessed a  stake  in  the  commonwealth  and  cheer- 
fully supported  his  government;  and  when  the 
seditious  mob  rose  again  in  arms,  he  fearlessly 
met  them,  charged  and  routed  them  in  the  streets, 
and,  not  without  considerable  slaughter,  utterly 
quelled  their  dangerous  insurrection.  Having 
thus  triumphantly  preserved  the  public  liberty 
which  had  lain  prostrate  at  his  feet,  he  proved  the 
purity  of  his  intentions  and  established  his  titie 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  by  retiring  from 
office  in  the  proper  rotation  of  the  magistracy : — a 
memorable  example  of  true  patriotism  in  a  station 
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CHAP,   of  life  in  which  temptatioii  is  strongest,  nifr 

^*  interestedness  most  difficult  of  exercise. 
N^v>^^  In  the  saccessiye  insoirections  of  the  lesser  ats 
SrSSli'^  <^  ^^  ^^  dompi,  the  aristocratical  fiictknU 
^^^^  been  completely  overpowered  and  mmy  of  ili 
leaders  exOed^  fined,  or  ennobled  to  dative  da 
of  pcditical  rights ;  and  when  the  rerolt  of  Ae 
ciompi  was  in  torn  suppressed,  the  demociilki 
party,  or  that  of  the  lesser  arts,  immediatalf  fR* 
pondeiated  When  the .  companies  of  the  ots 
were  assembled  in  the  public  square,  at  theii 
drawing  of  magistrates  which  succeeded  fte  l^ 
tirement  of  Lando,  the  incorporated  ddam 
recer^  the  three  priors  ^o.  had  been  sdectei 
according  to  the  late  r^ulations,  jointfyfiraoi  Ac 
new  arts  and  the  ciompi,  with  open  miiti  mf 
They  hooted  them  from  the  spot,  ihej  dedoei 
unanimously  that  they  would  not  soflfer  ftam 
of  sudi  base  condition  to  sit  in  the  signioiy,  ai 
as  the  spirit  of  the  lower  populace  had  ba 
utteriy  crushed  by  the  chastbaDoent  whidi  thq 
had  undergone,  the  ccmstitution  was  again  dkngi 
without  <^po»tion.  It  was  resobred  that  it 
nine  member^  of  the  ^igniory  should  in  futmek 
taken,  four  from  the  greater  arts  and  fire  fifoa 
the  lesser,  which  now  were  sixteen  in  nmbo. 
The  triumph  of  the  lesser  arts  oyer  the  doafi 
raised  to  the  surfisu^  the  chi^  of  the  M  dew* 
cratical  party ;  and  thus  the  n^n,  by  iprimi  ^ 
late  troubles  had  been  originally  excited,  vcr 
left  at  their  dose  in  possession  of  the  povcr  K 
which  they  had  aimed.     Gi<N^gu>  ScaU, 
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Sttozzi,  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  and  Benedetto  Al-  CH AP. 
berti,  all  great  commoners  who  had  ^een  driven      ^* 
by  hatred  6f  their  adyersaries  in  the  aristocratical   ^^^^' 
party  fo  embrace  the  cause  of  the  people,  were 
the  leaders  of  the  taction  which,  with  the  support 
of  the  lesser  arts,  now  became  supreme  in  the 
state. 

The  new  government  which  these  men  moved  Adminutrt- 

^  tion  of  its 

at  their  pleasure  was  detested  by  both  extremes  i<^ers. 
of  the  population :  by  the  ciompi  and  the  aristo- 
cratical party.  But  strong  in  the  affections  of 
the  lesser  arts,  whose  numerous  militia  were  at 
their  command,  the  rulers  of  the  state  might  treat 
the  machinations  of  the  lower  populace  with  con- 
tempt and  defiance ;  and  when  thieir  discontent 
broke  out  it  was  punished  with  vigorous  severity. 
The  aristocracy  by  their  wealth  and  station  were 
far  more  dangerous;  and  the  demagogues  who 
swayed  the  republic  did  not  scruple  to  employ  an 
iniquitous  procedure  for  effecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  faction 
whom  proscription  had  hitherto  spared.  Under  Their  jodi- 
pretence  of  a  conspiracy,  Piero  Albtzzi  and  several  ^'^*' 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  in  Florence 
of  his  party  were  arrested ;  but  no  evidence  was 
produced  of  their  guilt,  and  the  podestd  refused 
to' condemn  them.  Benedetto  Alberti,  who  in 
geaieral  integrity  was  very  superior  to  his  col- 
leagues, was  led  by  his  blind  hatred  of  the  aristo- 
cratical party  to  follow  up  m  atrocious  vengeance 
agfdnst  them,  which  has  left  a  foul  stain  upon  his 
memory.    He  declared  to  the  podestd,  in  the  name 
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CHAP,  of  his  fdlow-citicens,  duit,  if  jndgmt'nl  wcfe 

immediatdy  executed  upon  the  pnaoness^  the 
people  would  take  the  cause  into  their  mm 
hands ;  the  popuhice  threatened  the  judge 
on  his  resisting  this  interference,  widi 
death  if  he  suffered  the  nohle  malefiactoB  ti 
escape;  and  the  devoted  victims  were 
dca^^ed  to  the  scaffiokL  with  the  prostituted 
of  justice. 
Twirty.  These  infiunous  measures  seemed  to  strengthfli 
^^^'  the  power  of  the  demagogues ;  and,  for  Beadf 
three  years,  they  continued  to  direct  tke 
of  the  state.  But  as  their  security 
they  became  overbearing  and  inscdmt  towards  y 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  they  continued  to  op- 
press their  enemies  by  ihe  odious  emplayBMot  if 
stipendiary  informers.  The  tide  of  popidant^ 
set  against  them,  and  in  &vor  of  the  fidlen  Gnclfe; 
Tomaso  Strozzi  and  Giorgio  Scali  parststed^  bbI- 
vdthstanding,  in  their  headlong  career  of  mndadty: 
and  Benedetto  Alberti  dissolved  his 
with  tyrants  more  arrogant,  more  despotic, 
more  dangerous  to  freedom,  tiian  the  oligaidiy  ^ 
which  they  had  succeeded.  While  the 
dissatisfiu^tion  was  at  its  height,  a  last  o 
Scali  and  Strozzi  against  the  majesty  ai  tke  le* 
puUic,  in  rescuing  one  of  their  perjured  qpis 
from  the  hands  of  justice,  rouzed  the  ipirit  of  ^ 
^  f^  costing  signiory,  and  inflamed  the  reaentmeBt  if 
1382  the  people.  Alberti  himself  counselled 
nishment :  Strozzi  fled,  but  SeaU  was 
lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 
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The  puniBfameDt  of  this  demagc^ae  proved  the  chap. 
signal  for  the  min  of  all  hia  party :  the  firiraidB  of  ^■ 
the  Gaelf  oligarchy  began  to  stir  in  the  city,  and  \^.vw 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  revulsifm  of  popular  J^JaSlS^ 
fteliDg ;  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  streets  ^J^""'  *" 
were  suddenly  filled  with  armed  men ;  and  at  the 
sound  of  their  cries  of  "  Live  the  Guelfi  1"  all  the 
andent  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  that  name, 
identified  though  it  had  become  wiUi  the  cause  of 
the  oligarchy,  at  once  revived.  The  old  nobility, 
the  Albizzi,  and  the  popolani  grandi,  their  adhe- 
rents, were  suffered  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
city  without  opposition ;  to  name  a  committee  of 
an  hundred  citizens  to  reform  the  state ;  and  so 
to  re-establish,  after  three  years  of  depression, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Guelf  corporation  and  of 
the  oligarchy  by  which  it  had  been  governed. 
The  committee  of  dictatorship  or  baUa,  as  such 
an  assembly  was  called  at  Florence,  immediately 
commenced  their  office  of  reform.  Besides  re< 
storing  all  its  ancient  functions  and  power  to  the 
Guelf  corporation,  the  balia  decreed  that  the  two 
new  arts  created  for  the  lower  trades  should  be 
abolished ;  and  that  the  lesser  arts  generally,  now 
reduced  to  their  former  number  of  fourteen, 
should  supply  only  a  third,  instead  of  more  tiian 
one^udf  of  the  public  magistracy. 

The  new  government  displayed  the  usual  pas- 
sions of  an  Italian  Action.  They  exiled  the 
clkiefe  of  several  illustrious  houses,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  democratical  cause ;  they  passed  the 
same  sentence  on  Michel  di  Lando,  the  saviour  of 
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his  country,  whose  services  and  yiitoes 
the  grstitade  and  applaose  of  every  taai  d 
order ;  and  after  persecuting  Benedetto  Moti 
in  various  ways  for  some  years,  they  at  lagA 
hanidied  him  also.  But  notwithstandiii^  Aes 
acts  of  vi<daice,  the  Guelf  aristocracy  hai  »* 
quired  moderation  and  prudence  by  the  aT^ 
rience  of  former  errors ;  they  reversed  il  Ae 
sentences  passed  against  the  partisans  of  Aor 
own  fiiction,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  amnlri 
the  admonitions  which  they  had  themsdves  ptf 
in  force  against  their  enemies ;  and,  secme  a 
their  wealth  and  in  the  ancient  respect  iriid 
attached  to  their  iamilies  and  their  faction,  tkf 
ccmtinued,  under  the  directioh  of  the  great  hose 
of  the  Albizzi,  to  enjoy  for  neariy  fifty  ycss  i 
leading  influence  in  the  go  vemmoit  of  the  FIori* 
tine  republic.  * 
AWunu  While  Florence,  in  the  brief  space  of  firar  nn 
*"^    was  passing  through  the  arduous  ordeal  of  si 

*  For  these  notices  o^  the         I  hare  also  idtiicJ  m^ 

intenud  history    of   morence  chisvdli,  Istor.  FioreoL  k  ^ 

fiwn  1343  to  1382,  my  origi-  pp.  198— S60,  «  &k  pieccc 

nal  aotfacmties  are  G.  Villaiii,  political  paintiBg ;  ftr^flB* 

b.  xiL  c  79.  M.  Villani,  b.  viii.  test  of  lactioDs  is  a  hapff^ 

c  24.  ad  p.  32.  andz.  c  22.  ad  ject  for  disj^ying  ^pecsdc 

p.  25.  Gino  Capponi,  Del  Ta-  ezcdlencies  of  diat  gratlr 

multo  de'  Ciompi,  throughout  torian.  And  I  hanre  nsckcB- 

— a    s^rited    fragment    (vol.  salted  Sismoodi,  c  Sfki  ^ 

XTiiL  Scrip.  Rer.  ItaL)  by  a  admired  Mr.  Hallam's  f^ 

contemporary,  who  provokhig-  of  compieaaion  m  embotNaf 

]y  deserts  ns  at  the  most  criti-  die  TarioQs  Florendae  icm^ 

cal  moment  of  that  insorrec-  tions  of  diis  inieicstiag  pg"^ 

don,  when  Lando  is  chosen  into  a  dosen  pages, 
gonfidonier. 
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many  domestic  revolutions,  anoth«r  Italian  re-  .chap.' 
public  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.       ^* 
The  min  idueh  had  menaced  the  Tuscan  state    \^>^ 
was  contained  in  her  own  bosom :  the  imminent 
danger  that  threatened  the  existence  of  Venice 
arose  from  the  alarming  confederation  of  fordga 
enemies. 

After  the  inglorious  peace  of  1358,  many  years 
had  passed  without  any  interesting  occurrence  in 
the  Venetian  annals.  The  state  was,  however, 
harassed  by  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Candia,  1363 
which  had  its  origin,  not  among  the  indigenous 
and  subjugated  population  of  that  island,  but  with 
the  descendants  of  the  noble  colonists  of  Venice, 
who  had  found  themselves  deprived,  by  the  closing 
of  the  great  council,  of  those  privileges  in  the 
parent  city  which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed. 
They  were  evea  more  disaffected  to  the  Venetian 
goremment  than  the  rrat  of  the  Candiotes.  They 
excited  the  whole  island  to  revolt ;  they  esta- 
blished an  independent  government ;  and  it  war 
only  after  a  contest  of  several  years  and  with  tb 
aid  of  a  niunerous  body  of  mercenary  troops, 
that  Venice  succeeded  in  chastising  the  insurrec- 
tion of  this  important  colony.  At  length,  after 
the  devastation  of  the  island,  and  the  cruel  punish- 
ment of  all  the  movers  of  the  rebellion,  the  des- 
potic administration  of  Venice  was  securely  re-  1367 
established,  and  every  germ  of  independence  so 
completely  eradicated  from  among  the  colonists, 
that  this  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Candiotes  to 
throw  off  the  yoke. 

VOL.  I.  K  k  . 
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CHAP.  WfaBe  Venkse  was  with  diflfenlty  leAaoag  bi 
]^-_  revolted  sid>jeets  to  obedieaoe^  Ju^r  nsfmt  vi 
troubled  from  a  quarter  from  whence,  it  pnad 
gratitude  were  ever  munbcfod  imoiig  poBW 
Tirtues,  she^  m%lit  kave  exported  itUSkf  mi 
lopport.  FnmeeKO  da  Canaca  had  fofgoHa 
that  his  house  were  indebted  for  the  kndalipif 
Padua  and  aH  tiieir  eonsequent  grandear  totk 
Venetian  republic.  In  her  war  witib  the  kiBgif 
Hungary  he  had  supplied  tiie  troops  of  tfai 
monarch  with  provisions;  and  he  strengAoBi 
the  recollection  which  the  indignant  rcpAic 
cherished  of  this  ungratefrd  conduct  by  a  eoiii- 
nuance  of  insult  and  iiqury«  He  atteflqttiii 
enlarge  the  Paduan  territory  by  encsoacUig  • 
the  Venetian  frontier  in  the  Trevisan  UmxA; 
from  his  states,  which  bordered  on  the  faigime,k 
carried  his  madunations  and  eonspindes  moi 
tiie  oligarchy  of  Venice  into  the  heart  of  Ikdr 
capital  itself ;  and  when  the  vigflaaoe  of  ie 
council  of  ten  had  detected  and  punished  ka 
emissaries^  the  senate  resolved  to  take  apri 
vengeance  for  his  open  aggresskms  and  secfft 

1372  treachery.  They  therefore  declared  war  agiint 
him^  invaded  the  Paduan  stated  and  rooted  ka 
troops ;  and  though  the  king  of  Hungary,  beiiaf 
in  mind  the  good  offices  whidi  Carrara  had  fa^ 
merly  rendered  to  him  against  the  Venetians,  £1- 
patched  an  army  to  his  aid,  and  turned  the  adt 
of  success  for  a  time  in  his  favor,  tiie  rqwAfcP 
arms  finally  prevaUed.  The  Hungarian  genen' 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,,  his  soWfl' 
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ivfused  to-fi^ht  again  uadlfae.  diouU  b9  ran-  CHAP.> 
somed,  and  Carrara,  was  thus,  finoed  to:  sdS' for  ^■ 
peaeet  It  wa»  ovXj'  granted^  hf.  the  Venetian 
seoaie  upoa  the  most,  galling-  canditioiui  for^ 
besides  submitting  the  deoiack^ion  of  his  ftatt-. 
tiers  ta  the  will  of  tb&  conquerani,  the.  lord  of 
Padua  wag  compelled  to  pay  luge  contributions ; 
and  to  send  his  son  in  his  nann  to  .Venice,  to  kneel 
before  the  doge,  and  in  that  posture  to  solicit 
panlon  for  his  aggressions  and  swear  fealty  to  thei 
republic. 

Fnuiceseo  da  Carrara  had  probably  been  ac- 
tuated -in  his  projects  gainst  .the  Venetians  osly 
by  tha-ordinary  motives- of  imprtDciplcd  ambition; 
hut  the  humiliation  which  had,  proved  the  oojiy 
ftuit  of  his  schemes,  inspired  him  with  profound 
detestation  of  that  people,  and  animated  him  with 
the  qoace^^d  resolution  of  future  revenga  It 
was  not  many  years-  before  an  occaaon  presented 
itself  -for  the  indulgence  of  his  purpose.  The  in- 
veterate animosity  which  had  prevailed  for  ages 
between  Venice  and  Genoa  might  slumber  in  ex- 
haustion or  repose,  but  was  never  extingui^ed ; 
and  the  spirit  of  warlike  rivalry,  the  petty  jealou- 
sies of  tzade,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  their 
colonies  in,  the  east,  were  ever  in  action  to  foster 
tbe  mutual  hatred, of  the  two  republics  aiid  to 
kindle,  the  flames  of  war.  The  last,  contest  be- 
tween, thesemaritime  states  had  originated  in  their 
conunereial  disputes  in  tha  EuxiDe».  and  it  was 
adll  in  the  eastern  seas  that  the  new  and  morn 
Kk2 
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CHAP,   nfemorable  strugi^  arose,  in  whidi  the  Ion 
^*      Paiduft  bore  a  promm^it  share. 

PAST  n* 

While  the  anns  of  the  Tiuks  woe  r^pidty 


^^Zmo  membaring  the  Greek  empue. 


»e  hastening  <k 
faH  of  the  feeUe  monarchy,  the  Genoese  and  V^ 
netians  were  constantly  at  hand  to  {obmbsA  Ik 
mtrigues  of  the  hnperial  palace,  and  to  gnspwtt 
selfish  ambition  at  the  ruins  of  the  Christai 
dominion.  The  continental  possessions  of  ik 
eastern  empire  were  now  almost  embraced  wittii 
the  walls  of  the  capital ;  bnt,  of  the  few  idfiiii 
which  had  not  been  wrested  from  it,  that  of  TeK- 
dos,  which  commanded  the  Propontis  aad  tk 
channel  of  the  HeUespont,  attracted  the  cofUatj 
of  both  the  Italian  republics.  The  Genoese  ob- 
tained the  cession  of  it  as  the  price  of  assistn^a 
usurper  against  his  &ther;  the  opposite  patj 
1376  anticipated  them  by  delivering  it  into  the  hoik 
of  the  Venetians^  who  detamined  to  presenre* 
important  an  acquisition ;  and  the  Genoese  te 
under  the  plea  of  their  alliance  with  the  usmpa; 
assisted  him  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  didodlge 
their  garrison. 

The  indirect  hostilities  which  thus  comnMBoei 
for  the  possession  of  Tenedos  betweai  the  G^ 
noese  and  Venetians,  soon  afterwards  assumed  i 
more  decided  character.  At  the  coronatioii  «f 
Pierre  de  Lusignan^  king  of  Cyprus,  in  137^  > 
dispute  for  precedence  had  arisen  between  tkse 
ambitious  tepublicatis  who  hdd  powerfol  ^ 
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blishments  in  that  island.  The  Cypriot  court  CHAP, 
favored  the  pride  of  the  Venetians ; .  the  Genoese  ^' 
resisted  the  preference  and  repaired  to  the  royal 
banquet  in  arms  to  support  their  pretensions ; 
they  were  overpowered  and  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace;  and  their  insolence  sa 
excited  the  fury  of  the  Cypriots  that  it  produced 
a  general  massacre  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
island.  The  republic  of  Genoa  was  not  slow  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  her  citizens :  a  formidable 
armament  was  immediately  fitted  out  and  dis- 
patched to  Cyprus;  the  whole  island  was  con* 
quered;  and  after  exercising  a  summary  ven- 
geance upon  the  principal  instigators  of  the 
massacre^  the  Genoese  obliged  Lusignan  to  be- 
come their  tributary^  and  left  a  garrison  in  his 
capital.  The  Cypriot  king  submitted  to  their 
yoke  with  impatience^  until  he  observed  the 
rising  quarrel  between  the  maritime  republics  for 
the  possession  of  Tenedos.  He  then  sought  the 
alliance  of  Venice^  himself  rose  in  arms,  and  en* 
gaged  Bemabo  Visconti^  to  whose  daughter  he 
i^as  betrothed^  to  expend  her  dowry  in  attacking 
tJie  Genoese  in  Liguria. 

The  Genoese  attributed  all  the  wars  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves  engaged  in  Tenedos^ 
in  Cyprus^  and  in  Liguria,  to  the  hatred  and  jea^ 
lousy  of  the  Venetians.  They  resolved  to  reta- 
liate on  their  rivals  by  the  formation  of  a  league 
among  the  enemies  of  Venice^  and  with  this  inten- 
ti<m  they  applied  to  the  lord  of  Padua.  Carrara 
needed  little  solicitation  to  forward  theur  views : 
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CHAP,  and,  by^Mrexettiotis^  thfe  most 

widch  had  ever  endangered  the  independeifie  of 
Venice  was  rapidly  otganised.  Besides  GeM 
uJJS^  and  the  lord  of  Padua,  Louis  king  of  HiuigHy, 
^"•*  ^*'  J[oanna  queen  of  Naples,  the  brothers  Ddh  Sak 
1378  reigning  sighoite  of  Vercma,  the  di&e  of  Aafltm, 
and  the  patriareh  of  Aquileia — who  imitated  Us 
predeeessors,  the  eternal  ehemies  of  Veniee— lud 
all  their  various  cai^es  of  <^nce  again^  Ae 
republic,  and  eagerly  €onfed»ated  for  her  *de 
strtiction.  To  oppose  them  she  was  left  with  w 
other  ally  than  the  ford  of  Milan,  who  had  attadnd 
Genoa  at  the  insntigation  of  the  king  of  Cyi^aSi 
and  whose  c/bject  it  wad  not  to  isuceour  Venke, 
but  to  seize  a  favorable  occasion  for  making  ecm* 
quests  in  Liguria  and  the  Veronese  dbmimeis. 
Thus  on  the  consummation  of  the  Genoese  teagu^ 
hostilities  immediately  burst  forth  from  one  ei* 
tremity  of  Lombardy  to  the  other.  MTule  tm 
Milanese  armies  severally  entered  Liguria  uA 
the  Veronese  state,  the  troops  of  Hungary,  Padflti 
and  Aquileia,  on  the  other  hand,  invaded  bm 
opposite  points  both  the  district  of  Treviso  and 
the  Dogado,  or  narrow  territory  of  Venice  whkfc 
borda-ed  on  her  lagunes.  All  these  operathm 
which  were  as  usual  carried  on  principally  wiA 
merc^iaiy  troops,  were  generally  indecisive,  and 
present  few  *  details  that  deserve  to  be  reccnpdal 
Merely  observing,  therefore,  that  tiie  eonfedentft 
to  whom  V^iice  could  scarcdy  oppose  an  ^i^ 
quale  resistance,  overran  hw^  temtory  im  tke 
main  land  to  the  edge  of  the  lagunes  and  fitnut- 
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€0ied  lier  within  those  iratiBrs^  I  itoH  bun  from  chap. 
the  liotice  6f  ccmtinental  hostilities^  to  rdate  the      ^- 
ecvBntsofthetnaritime  struggle  between  Genoa  and  s^^w 
Venice  which  hove  given  to  this  memoBable  cmi- 
test  the  name  of  the  war  of  CUozza. 

It  was  in  the  Ttscan  seas^  off  the  promontory  wvor 
of  Antimn,  on  which  ihe  ancients  had  elevated  a  ''^' 
tenq>le  to  Fortune^ "*  that  the^fleets  of  Qenoa  and 
Venice  encountered  each  other  for  the  first  time 
in  this  war.    But  the  forces  of  the  hostile  squa» 
drons  did  not  correspond  with  the  power  which 
we  have  seen  the  two  republics  display  in  fonner 
contests.    Their  numerous  mariners^  who  were 
scattered  over  the  iseas  in  commercial  ocoupa* 
tions^  could  not  during  the  first  year  be  recalled 
for  the  service  of  their  states :  fewer  vessels  were 
armed  than  had  been  usual,  and  theie  were  dis-* 
tributed  into  small  expeditions.    The  Genoese  Nayaiope- 
stationed  their  admiral,  Fi^co,  on  the  coast  of '  ^* 
Tuscany,  with  only  ten  gallies,  for  the  protection 
of  their  tirade :  the  armamait  which  the  Vene^ 
tians  dispatched  to  the  same  quarter  consisted  of 
fourteen  sail  under  Vett6r  Pisani,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  able  of  their  coibmanders.    The  two 
squadrons  engaged  with  the  fierce  and  courageous 
^irit  which  had  ever  distinguished  the  wars  of 
their  republics;  the  event  was  decided  only  by 
^superiority  of  numbers;   and  Pisani,  captiuing 
five  gallies,  obtained  a  complete  victory.    A  small 
Venetian  force,  which  had  been  sent  to  Cyprus, 

*  O  Diva  gratum  quas  regis  Antiiim. 
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ako  gained  a  partial  advantage  ovdr  the  Gcaoo^ 
and  burnt  several  of  their  vessda  in  theportrf 
Famagorta ;  but  the  princqnl  attention  of  h& 
parties  was  shortly  attracted  firora  aD  other  ofajeeb 
to  the  waters  of  tiie  Adriatic 

The  remains  of  the  fleet  wUch  Pisani  had  d^ 
feated,  instead  of  attempting  to  fly  for  refiigeiv 
thefar  own  pOTts,  boldly  steered  soadiward,  ^ 
donbling  the  capes  of  Italy  directed  their  ooone 
to  the  Adriatic^  where  Luciano  Dona,  pat 
admiral  of  Genoa,  by  d^prees  accumulated  i  fat 
of  twenty-two  galUes,  and  menaced  the  secunlj 
of  Venice.  The  soiate  of  that  republic  lecdbi 
Pisani  to  the  defence  of  the  gulf;  but  thoQi^AB 
fleet  under  his  orders  had  now  been  augwHiirf 
to  twenty-five  gallies,  besides  a  small  force  lAiA 
he  had  detached  to  operate  a  diveisicm  in  otkr 
quarters  under  Carlo  Zeno,  he  could  not  ifd 
himself  of  his  trifling  supmority  to  foice  tk 
Genoese  to  an  action.  Doria  had  numerous  poM 
of  suppcNTt  in  the  harbours  of  the  king  of  Hungsy; 
and  while  the  Genoese  admiral  ravaged  the  Istmi 
dominions  of  Venice  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
adversary  on  the  other  captured  some  mantiMe 
towns  of  Dalmatia,  the  remainder  of  the  soinMr 
passed  without  any  encounter  between  their  fati- 

On  the  iq[>proach  of  winter,  the  Venetian  scoit^ 
to  prevent  Doria  from  commanding  the  nav^atioi 
of  the  gulf,  obliged  their  admiral  to  keep  theM 
with  Ids  squadron,  notwithstanding  his  mgai 
representations  of  its  .exhausted  state.  Dim^g 
this  long  and  fatal  cruize  in  the  severe  seasoiw  * 
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destructive  epidenuc^  which  luroke  outafa  fte  CHAP. 
VenetiaiK  gdlies^  carried  off  immense  nmnhers  o£      ^* 
the  seamen ;.  and  Pisani  had  at  length  beea  comr 


pelled  to  seek  rqiose  for  his  enfeebled  squadron 
in  the  Istrian  port  of  Pola,  when  the  Genoese 
fleet  of  twen<y-two  gallies  appeared  in  the  ofiSng^ 
The  Venetian  sailors  were  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  hardships  of  their  latigthened  service; 
they  were  eager  to  terminate  their  sufferings  by 
bringing  the  enemy  to  action ;  imd  Pisani^  hastily  ' 
completing  his  crew  with  the  landsmen  of  Pola, 
was  unwillingly  reduced  to  yield  to  the  clamours 
of  his  followers  and  to  lead  them  against  the 
Genoese.  Yet  his  anticipation  of  the  result  did 
not  prevent  him  from  discharging  all  the  duties 
of  a  valiant  and  experienced  admiral.  He  furi- 
ously attacked  the  Genoese^  and  their  admiral 
fell  in  the  onset:  but  Luciano  Doria  was  only 
one  of  a  race  of  heroes ;  and  his  brother,  imme- 
diately assuming  the  command,  animated  his  fol- 
lowers to  revenge  and  victory.  In  courage  they 
were  equal  to  the  Venetians ;  in  numbers  and  in 
skin  they  were  superior  to  a  mixture  of  landsmen 
and  sailors  enfeebled  by  disease.  Pisani  was 
utterly  defeated :  he  coidd  save  only  seven  gal-  xocai  Mmt 
lies,  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  refuge  with  ^b^u^ 
them  in  Venice,  than  he  was  consigned  by  the  ^^'^^ 
senate  to  a  dungeon,  as  if  their  error  had  been  his 
crime. 

While  Venice  was  filled  with  consternation  at 
this  defeat,  the  Genoese  squadron  was  augmented 
by  a  strong  reinforcement  •  to  forty-eight  gallies ; 


mmI  Bin^  Don%  another  of  tiib  same  imI^^ 
as  die  late  atfamnJ/  amviiig  ibmn  GeDoatQa^ 
eeed^fami,  immediately  prepand  to  cosqplettie 
destvuc^B  of  ^therival  fqpubfic  After  coaook* 
iBg  Im  meaflUMB  with  the  lord  of  Padoi»  k 
appeared  off  the  longlme  of  narrow  idands  irinek 
a^iamte  tiie  VeiMtian  kgane  firom  die  Adiiitic. 
These  atrips  ^  land  are  mterseoted  Iqr  aix<^ 
ipgs  *  whidi  vrete  nay^aMe  for  theamad  topeb 
of  the  times,  and  formed -so  meny  entraneeB  hli 
the  lagane.  All  of  l^eae  ^e  senate  had  caari 
to  be  hastily  dosed  by  tripleohailis,  boonsy  «1 
other  d^mces,  behind  wMch  were  moored  hetif 
vessels  planted  with  artiBery.  Doria  afijer  seoe 
hesHation  resolved  to  force  fiie  most  BOBlMfj 
except  one^  of  the  six  passives.  Just  wi(iuB'# 
opening,  lunong  a  groupe  of  the  int^ior  ideisif 
the  lagune,  like  those  upon  which  Venice  itrfa 
buflt,  stands  the  town  of  Ghiozza,  twaoty-fire 
miles  south  of  the  capital  A  deep  canal,  cat 
through  tiie  sfaanows  of  the  lagune,  forms  Ik 


and  he  espUas  the 

entrances  to  the  lagnne  whjch  of  his  stafeea»eiit  by  a  d*^ 

were  navigable  for  die  gallies  copied  from  one  in  tk  a^ 

of  die  times ;  besides  those  of  moir  of  the  learned  Fifitf  * 

Brendolo  and  Fowooe  -which,  the  early  history  «f  T^ 

discharging  the  wiateis  of  the  The  contemporary  Iisisi  ifcw 

Brenta  and  Adige,  communi-  niclers  are  careless  ia  ^^ 

cate  with  the   lagune.      But  scripdon    of    localities   ^ 

Dam,  whose  local  knowledge  whidi,  I  suppose,  theyM^' 

I  may  prefer^  speaks  bnly  of  lor  graated .  that  4hsir  f«^ 

six,  including  the  oudets  of  must  be  as  fitmiKar  u  tk»- 

those  rivers  which  their  depo-  selves, 
sits .  havQ  since  .  cloaked  up ; 
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Mtly  passage  ibr  leatge  veBs^  fttm  Cbiozi^  l«  CHAP. 
Venice  and  the  oiittetg  to  the  sea  fiother  wxAh ;      ^' 

PART  II 

but  besidfes  the  opening  immediately  opposite  to   s^^vw 
the  town,  the  channel  of  Brondc^^  stiU  moTQ 
southward/  affords  another  communicatioli  be- 
tween Chi^ssza  and  the  Adriatic. 

When  Doria  resolved  to  penetirate  into  tiie  Tbeeo- 

*■  '  tranoe  into 

lagvatd   tiiirough  the  strongly  fcurtified  qp^upg  ^^•s?^ 
befcire  t^hioii^,  it  was  agreed  that  Francesco  d^t  f^^^  ^r 

the  Gcooete 

C^i^ara  should  co-operate  with  him  from  thf  ^••^ 
Brenta^  which  flows  into  the  lagune»  by  descend-- 
idg  that  river  with  a  numerous  flotilla^  following 
the  deep  channels  which  its  waters  had  delved 
tibrofugh  the  shallows  towards  the  outiet  of  Chi* 
02za^  and  assaulting  the  passage  in  rear  whUe  the 
Genoese  gave  their  onset  from  without.  Success 
attended  this  combined  operation.  The  small  Ve^ 
netian  force  which  occupied  the  floating  defences 
of  the  pass^  thus  placed  between  two  superior 
attacks^  could  oppose  but  a  brief  resistance^ 
though  their  Struggle  was  vigorous;  and  the 
Genoese  fleet  rode  triumphantly  within  the  la- 
gune  and  formed  the  siege  of  Chiozza.  The  Ve- 
netians had  thrown  a  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men  into  the  place^  and  these  troops^  aided  by  the 
burghers;  made  a  gallant  and  obstinate  defence ; 
but  the  united  forces  of  the  Genoese  and  of 
Carrara^  who  posted  part  of  his  army  to  prose- 
cute the  siege  on  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Bfondolo^  with  which  Chiozza  was  connected  by 
a  bridge^  were  by  land  imd  sea  twenty-four  thou^ 
mud  strong ;  and  after  a  series  of  furious  con- 
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flicts,  in  whi<^  the  besi^iers  kwt  in  ax  d^ 
ahnoBt  as  many  men  as  the  whole  nnmImB  of  tke 
garrison^  they  finally  entared  the  town  by  stan. 

gji;^^  Foot  tiionsand  prisonars  fell  into  their  haBh, 
and  the  banner  of  St.  George  floated  fiom  tk 
towers  of  Chiozza  above  the  reversed  Hon  of  St 
Mark. 

Extramitj  Such  was  the  consternation  which  the  captne 
^''^  of  this  advanced  post  of  the  capital  excited  it 
Venice^  that  the  doge  was  reduced  to  sue  fa 
peaca  His  ambassadors  todk  with  them  9m 
Genoese  prisoners  who  were  released  as  a  propi- 
fiatoiy  c^fering  to  Doria,  and  a  sl^et  of  Uflk 
paper^  on  which  the  admiral  and  the  kid  of 
Padua  were  desired  to  dictate  their  pteasmeto 
the  republic  with  no  other  reservation  dun  kr 
fieedom.  Carrara  was  anxious  to  terminatetk 
war  at  so  favorable  a  moment ;  but  the  Geoooe 
admiral  seeing  the  ancient  and  detested  rinl  cf 
Ins  country  prostrate  before  him,  was  stedeJ 
agamst  mercy  by  national  hatred,  tiie  desiie  d 
vengeance,  and  the  confidence  of  victory.  Ssa- 
moning  the  ambassadors  to  a  public  audieMe 
before  him  and  Carrara,  he  thus  addressed  dies: 
■*  r  declare  unto  you  before  God,  ye  VencAi 
lords,  that  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  kdd 
Padua  nor  firom  our  republic,  until  first  we  b^ 
put  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  those  wild  hooestW 
stand  on  your  place  of  St  Mark«  Whai  we  hsit 
them  bridled  to  our  hands,  they  diall  be  taac 
enough.  Take  back  your  Genoese  prisoneis,  ftf 
I  shall  be  with  you  at  Venice  in  a  few  d»]fs  to 
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release  both  them  and  their  companions  from  CHAP, 
your  dungeons.'^  ^J^^ 

When  this  insulting  answer  was  reported  at  n^pvW 
V^nice^  the  senate  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  ^irtTSftib? 
republic  with  the  energy  which  was  chazacteristie  ^ku*^ 
of  their  counsels ;  and  they  succeeded  in  animating 
the  people  with  a  spirit  that  seconded  their  own* 
But  when  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  rouzed, 
there  was  but  one  man  in  Venice  on  whom  ithe 
general  confidence  and  affection  of  her  mariners 
and  citizens  could  repose.  The  multitude  bor6 
in  mind  the  successful  services  of  Vettor  Pisani, 
and  thought  only  of  his  misfortunes  to  remember 
the  injustice  of  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  in 
which  he  languished.  The  whole  city  simulta^ 
neously  rose  to  demand  the  release  of  the  only 
man  who  seemed  capable  of  delivering  the  sink>* 
ing  state ;  the  public  palace  was  besieged  with 
loud  acclamations  of  **  Live  Vettor  Pisani^  our 
admiral  r ;  *  and  the  senate,  abandoning  in  this 


*  It  18  to  be  regretted  that 
the  severity  of  historical  cri- 
ticism must  often  discard  very 
epigrammatic  speeches  which 
have  been  composed  fbr  cele- 
brated men.  Sanuto  ( Vite  de* 
Duchi  di  Venezia,  p.  691.) 
relates  a  story,  which  Sismondi 
and  Hallam  have  copied  after 
him,  that  Pisani,  who  was  con- 
^fined  in  the  ceUs  under  the 
palace  of  St.  Mark,  hearing 
the  cries  with  which  the  popu- 


lace without  demanded  his  re- 
lease, sprang,  notwithstanding 
his  chains,  to  a  window,  and 
from  thence  repressed  their 
favoring  shouts,  and  bade  them 
reserve  their  enthusiasm  for 
St.  Mark,  the  symbol  and  war- 
cry  of  Venice.  But  state  pri- 
sons do  not  usuaUy  open  to 
public  streets;  and,  less  than 
any,  would  the  gloomy  dun- 
geons of  so  suspicious  a  go- 
vernment as  that  of  Venice. — 
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wuon  of  peift  tiie  inietiUe  fintmett  of  Aeb 
ordinary  policy,  yielded  to  the  popjolar  YWf,ai 
drew  Piniiii.frttn  his  pnaon  to  bestow  op  limthe 
ottee<tf  fa^^haimiiaL  The  hi^ro  nobly  fiqpt 
htf  pereonal  injuries  in:  th^  dai«9Qr  of  his  c^ 
he  rendered  a  praaxpt  and  modest  ohedicpttto 
the  seiHte ;  and  imder  his  intwpid  andabkcs- 
dact,  the  fiortnnfis  of  Venice  revived.  TheioM- 
tion  of  Doida  fitvMed  his  exertions  to  nfljail 
eollect  the  disorganized  straigth  of  the  r^ah&e. 
For  above  two  months,  the  G^oe^  adminlR- 
inained  in  possession  of  Chiosa^  and  within  agb 
of  Yaaice,  without  attempting,  any  enterpn 
agdnat  the.  city*  It  is  n(^  easy  to  acecMBit  k 
this  apparent  supineness  except  by  the  piobaliSti 
thaty  while  the  difficulties  of  the  navigatkm  it 
terred  Doria  from  hazarding  his  gallies  asioi; 
the  intricacies  md  shallows  of  the  lagune,  be  csi* 
fidently  relied  upon  starving  tiie  V  e&etians  into  i 
smrrender.  Th^  were  cut  <^  firom  i^tercosDe 
with  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Italy^  D^bb- 
tia,  and  Istria,  by  tibe  Paduan  ^uid  Hui^snv 
troops ;  and  the  Genoese  obstructed  the  appmii 
of  supplies  from  the  sea.  But  instead  of  tani^ 
awaiting  the  approach  of  fiEunine^  ibe  V^ietiaBiii 
the  midst  of  their  privations  were  workii^  ^ 
their  deliver^ce,  under  the  guidance  of  fis^ 
by  labour  and  patriotic  sacrifices.    The  firat  cm 

Fortunately  for  the  g^ory  of     better  reeord  chwn  m 
this  real  hero»  his  magnani^     able  a  tradition, 
mous  patriotism  stands  upon 
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aild;aa»ow  diaraneL  wMch  led  from  Clnonsat  ta      ^* 
Venloe^  ivitih  large  round  Tessels  (nr  floaifaig  bait^ 


tesnes^  aimed  with  heavy  artilleiy ;  for  the  luaie  of  '^^^: 
ardBfubce  had  how  heoome  geseraL*  All  the  ^p^neet, 
odi^  canals  and  passages  whfich  cammiintcated 
between  Vettice  and  the  sea  were  aunalaiiy 
guatded;  and  alter  these  precautions  had  been 
efliectualljr  taken^  tl^  Venetians  ptocteded  to 
equip  a  new  fleet.  Their  docks  contained  only  a 
&w  dismantiled  gaUies :  bat  others  were  ra^Mly 
constructed ;  c6ntiibutions  of  all  kinds  were 
eageily  made  by  the  pafariotasm  of  individuals ; 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  funds  and  the 
ruin  of  commerce,  private  plate  was  mdted  and 
d£G»ed  to  the  state ;  and  the  saiate  stimulated 
the  emulation  of  the  citizens,  by  promising  to 


*  Some  of  the  cannon  em- 
ployed in  this  war,  or  bombards 
as  they  were  called,  were  of 
enormous  calibre*  "  Due 
grotse  bonibarde,"  says  the 
chronicle  of  Daniele  Chinazzo, 
**  VuTOL  detta  la  Trivisana  che 
gettiva  pietre  di  peso  di  libre 
19^,  r  idtra  detta  la  Vittoria 
che  ne  gettava  di  peso  di  libre 
140."  Yet  the  use  of  stone 
balls  of  so  immense  a  weight 
as  two  hundred  pounds  be- 
trays the  infkncy  of  the  art 
rather  than  its  power,  since  it 
was  yet  unperceived  that,  as 
the  great  quantity  of  powder 
wasted  in  a  single  charge  could 
not    be   ignited  at  the  same 


instant,  only  a  small  part  of 
it  could  really  act  upon  the 
projectile.  No  idea  was  en-^ 
tertained  of  the  possibility  of 
discharging  this  heavy  ord- 
nance oflener  than  once  in 
twenty-four  hours:  the  bom* 
bard  was  loaded  in  the  nighty 
and  discharged  in  the  morning. 
The  ball  was  thrown  at  an 
elevation  like  a  modem  shell ; 
its  aim  was  uncertain  ;  and 
the  general  chance  of  mischief 
was  taken.  But  die  shock 
and  weight  of  a  single  ball  was 
sufficient  to  sink  the  largest 
galley,  or  to  lay  in  ruins  the 
loiVy  walls  which  composed 
the  defences  of  the  times. 
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ennoble  tUrty  j^ebettn  famfliw  wko  dMraUnost 
distii^fiiisli  themsdves  in  zeal  and  devotiift  to 
ike  state.  In  this  mann^  a  fleet  of  tiliirtflHir 
galiies  was  fitted  out;  but  the  want  <rf  seam 
compelled  Piaani  to  man  them  in  a  gnat  pat 
with  artisans  and  otimr  landsmen^  and  sane  tiat 
was  passed  in  exercising  their  medley  carewB  a 
^e  canals  of  Venice,  before  the  admiral  oibU 
venture  to  lead  them  against  the  vetoran  maa 
of  Genoa. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived  at  which  Ae 
Venetians  dai^  in  their  turn  to  become  theis^ 
sailants.  Doria  had  laki  part  of  his  gallies  upti 
give  repose  to  his  sailors  during  the  winter;  ui 
observing  with  alarm  the  increasing  strength  <rf 
an  enemy  whom  he  had  despised,  he  concaitated 
his  whole  force  about  Chiozza«  At  this  junetaue, 
in  a  December  night,  the  doge  Canterini,  a  ham 
old  man  who  had  passed  his  seventieth  year, 
carried  the  standard  of  Venice  on  board  the 
ducal  galley ;  and  assuming  in  person  the  piinci- 
pal  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  flotilla  of  light  barks,  led  the  tr- 
mament  out  of  the  lagune  opposite  to  Vouce,  id 
steering  down  the  gulf  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  passage  of  Chiozza,  through  wUdi 
Doria  had  orginally  forced  his  way  into  the  hffOt 
The  Genoese  little  suspected  that  his  design  w 
to  enclose  them  in  the  station  which  theyJa^ 
victoriously  assumed ;  when  he  pushed  one  ^ 
the  large  round  vessels,  which  we  have  seen  ao- 
ployed  in  former  contests  under  the  name  of 
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coccfae,  into  the  narrow  chaimel  of  Chiozza,  and  CHAP, 
(mchored  her  there  to  Mock  up  the  strait.    The      ^' 

_,  ,,.  ^  ,      ,  FART  II. 

Ixenoese  games  came  out  to  attack  her,  over-  \^v«^ 
powered  her  crew,  and  imprudently  set  her  on 
fire.  She  humt  to  the  water's  edge  and  went  to 
the  bottom  on  the  spot ;  and  the  Venetians,  then 
deriving  more  profit  from  this  accident  than  they 
had  anticipated  from  their  first  design,  ad^wnced 
with  boat-loads  of  stones,  and  sinking  these  suc- 
cessively upon  her,  completely  choaked  up  the 
channel.  After  this  exploit  of  the  doge,  there 
yet  remained  to  the  Genoese  two  outlets  from 
Chiozza :  they  might  either  advance  towards 
Venice  along  the  principal  canal  of  the  lagune 
which  communicated  with  some  of  the  northerly 
passages  into  the  open  sea ;  or  regain  the  Adriatic 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  retiring  through  the 
port  of  Brondolo,  the  most  southerly  of  the  six 
openings.  But  Pisani  at  once  closed  the  canal 
against  them  by  sinking  loads  of  stones  in  the 
same  manner  as  had  been  done  before  Chiozza ; 
and  while  the  Genoese,  still  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  made  no  efibrt  to  put  to 
sea  through  the  pass  of  Brondolo,  the  Venetian 
admiral  again  issued  from  the  lagune,  and  boldly 
sailing  to  the  only  point  of  egress  which  was  yet 
open  to  the  enemy,  posted  his  inferior  fleet  in  so 
able  a  manner  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  Bron- 
dolo, that  the  Genoese  coidd  neither  issue  from  it, 
nor  form  their  line  of  batUe  in  the  narrow  channel 
to  attack  him. 

TOL.  I.  L  I 
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CHAP.  The  position  of  the  combatants  was  Am  tm- 
^*  pletely  reversed^  and  the  Genoese  found  tihn- 
w!^  sdves  enclosed  in  tiie  toils.  But  still  as  tkir 
Tbe  GeBOM  gUy^  thc  lorf  of  Psduii,  hdd  the  neighbomiig 
i-tbeia.  continent,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Venrthnsto 
reduce  them  by  fomine>  and  their  great  saperiontf 
of  force,  utterly  forbade  an  assauH  upon  tfaea. 
Farther,  although  the  manner  in  which  Pisn 
had  t^iUuUy  di4>osed  his  fleet  prerented  tk 
Genose  from  issuing  or  forming  to  engage,  \k 
own  situation  was  one  of  great  petfl  and  nsL 
Part  ctf  his  gallies  were  compelled  to  lie  wkt 
the  fire  of  the  enemy^s  batteries ;  the  first  gakor 
evea  squall  which  ahoidd  blow  him  for  a  fet 
hours  off  tl^  port  of  Brondolo  mus^  immediatif 
give  release  to  the  besieged  squadron ;  andiftke 
Genoese  could  once  r^ain  the  open  sea,  tlieai- 
vantage  of  numbers  and  seamandup  was  entiRif 
on  their  side.  The  Venetian  crews  were  ds> 
couraged  by  the  insecurity  and  Inrdflhips  of  tUr 
station,  they  were  exhausted  wiih  the  inceflsait 
and  wearisome  duty  of  keying  the  sea  to  gmd 
the  Modcade,  and  utteriy  averse  firom  passiflgAe 
whde  winter  in  this  haraasing  service.  Yet  if 
Pisani  quitted  his  commanding  posture  at  Ik 
strait  oi  Bronddo,  and  allowed  the  Genoeft  to 
conw  out,  V^ce,  which  was  ev^i  imw  provisiaM' 
with  much  difficulty,  most  be  .again  est  off  £w 
supplies  and  fBonished  into  snrrender.  To  le- 
kindle  the  expiring  courage  of  ids  iaOmms  sii 
shame  them  from  deserting  him,  the  oM  dop 
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took  a  solemn  oath  before  the  assembled  anna-  CHAP. 
iBBat,  that  he  would  never  return  to  Venice^  till      ^' 

PART  II* 

the  bamier  of  St.  Mark  should  again  wave  over 
ChioiKsa.  Pisani  and  all  the  leading  Venetians 
laboured  with  equal  earnestness  to  encourage  the 
soldiery  and  mariners^  by  cheering  them  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  relief^  from  the  return  of  the 
squadron  which  had  been  detached  on  a  cruize 
into  other  jseas  brfore  the  defeat  of  Pisani  at 
Pok). 

Carlo  Zeno^  who  in  courage,  and  skill,  and 
patriotism,  was  almost  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
that  great  admiral,  had  when  he  quitted  the 
Adriatic  only  eight  gallies  under  his  orders ;  but 
with  this  force,  after  making  some  valuable  cap- 
tures of  Genoese  merchant  vessels  off  Sicily,  and 
proceeding  from  thence  to  carry  insult  and  terror 
into  the  coasts  of  Genoa,  he  had  quitted  the 
Italian  seas,  and  steered  for  Greece  and  the 
Levant.  There,  among  the  Venetian  colonies, 
his  squadron  was  gradually  augmented  to  eighteen 
gallies;  and  he  was  about  to  bring  home  the 
merchant  fleets  of  Venice,  which  with  their  rich 
cargoes  awaited  convoy  in  the  Syrian  ports,  when 
one  of  the  light  barks,  which  had  been  dispatched 
to  him  through  the  fleet  of  the  besiegers  to  an- 
nounce the  danger  of  his  country  and  to  declare 
the  orders  of  the  signiory  for  his  recall,  at  length 
succeeded  in  reaching  him. 

While  the  squadron  of  Pisani  lay  off  Brondolo, 
every  eye  anxiously  sought  the  horizon  of  the 
Adriatic  for  the  expected  succours,  of  which  no 

l12 
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kiteU^^ice  had  yet  been  received.  But  sncees- 
sive  days  passed  in  disappointm^it ;  the  patieiee 
of  the  Venetians  was  utterly  worn  out ;  and  & 
doge  was  induced  to  promise  them  that  he  wooU 
raise  the  blockade  of  Chiozza>  if  the  long  bc^ed 
for  reinforcement  did  not  arrive  by  the  fint  of 
January  1380.  To  tins  crisis  there  wanted  at  the 
time  only  forty-eight  hours,  before  Venice  most 
be  besieged  in  her  turn;  and  the  senate  wm 
already  deliberating  whether  they  should  not 
transfer  the  seat  of  their  republic  to  Candia, 
1380  when>  on  the  very  morning  of  the  first  of  January, 
a  squadron  was  discerned  in  the  offing.  Eighteen 
gallies  were  counted  as  they  drew  near,  wd 
armed  and  stored  with  provisk>ns ;  and  the  dieen 
that  rang  through  the  fleets  of  Venice  proclaimed 
the  arrival  of  Carlo  Zeno. 

tiC^i^tilL  Pro^  ^^^  ^^^^  abundance  reigned  in  the  nnr- 
Jjjgjjj^  kets  of  Venice,  the  courage  of  the  seamai  and 
troops  revived,  and  the  united  squadrons  of  Finn 
and  Zeno  outnumbered  the  enemy.  By  the  n- 
gorous  attacks  which  the  Venetians  now  com- 
menced,  the  Genoese  were  gradually^  from  bdag 
enclosed  in  the  lagune,  confined  within  ChioiB 
itself,  Bxid  their  communications  with  the  conti- 
nent intercepted.  Famine  then  b^an  to  threaia 
them ;  but  they  continued  to  defend  themsdves 
with  obstinate  courage  for  several  months  in 
anxious  expectation  of  relief  But  when  a  second 
fleet,  which  their  republic  dispatched  to  their  aid, 
at  last  appeared  off  the  lagune,  the  entraaces 
were  so  completely  closed  and  strongly  fortified. 
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that  the  new  expedition  could  neither  force  a  chap. 
passage  to  succour  Chiozza,  nor  bring  the  Vene-       ^* 
tiansji  who  remained  cautiously  within  the  lagune>    v^^^v^ 
to  an  encounter.    The  besieged  Genoese  made 
one  desperate  and  ingenious  attempt  to  effect  a 
passive  through  their  enemies  and  to  jom  their 
countrjrmen^  but  it  was  frustrated;   and  then^ 
perishing  with  famine^  and  entirely  cut  off  from 
hope  of  rescue,  even  in  sight  of  the  fleet  which 
had  vainly  sought  to  release  them,  the  remains  of 
the  proud  armament  which  had  denied  mercy  to 
Venice,  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion.   Only  nineteen  gallies,  out  of  forty-eight, 
were  still  in  good  condition ;  and  in  ten  months 
which  had  elapsed  since  their  capture  of  Chtozza, 
the  fourteen  thousand  seamen  and  soldiers  which  the  Gaa^w 
had  manned  the  fleet  were  diminished  in  equal   ^' 
proportion.  * 

The  surrender  of  Chiozza  saved  Venice,  but  continui- 

.  tion  of  tho 

did  not  termmate  the  war ;  and  while  that  repub-  w«r< 
Uc, — her  resources  consumed,  her  treasury  empty, 
her  commerce  stagnant,  her  revenues  and  domi- 
nions in  Istria  and  Italy  in  the  hands  of  enemies — 
was  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  distress  and  ex- 
haustion by  the  prodigious  efforts  which  she  had 
made,  the  fresh  Genoese  fleet,  nine  and  thirty 


*  Piero  Doria  had  been 
spared  by  a  timdy  death  from 
witnessing  the  fiital  results, 
which  he  had  provoked  by  suf- 
fering his  fleet  to  be  blocked 
up  in  Chiozia.  A  shot  from 
a  bombard  beat  down  part  of 


the  wall  of  the  fortified  convent 
of  Brondolo,  as  he  was  inspect- 
ing the  works  there  soon  after 
the  Venetians  had  stationed 
themselves  off  that  port,  and 
crushed  him  under  the  ruins. 
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gallies  strong,  still  rode  the  Adriatic.  Slie  tiure- 
fore  earnestly  desired  peace ;  and  the  rival  rejprih 
lic^  in  the  loss  or  captivity  of  the  flower  of  kt 
seamen^  had  equal  reason  to  deplore  the  iukir 
gence  of  national  animosity.  But  it  was  aot 
until  the  following  year  that  the  demands  of  tbe 
Genoese  league  were  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
the  sacrifices  which  Venice  was  contented  to  mike. 
At  lengthy  under  the  mediation  of  the  count  of 
Savoy^  terms  were  mutually  adjusted;  andbj 
the  peace  of  Turin^  Venice  recovered  the  repose 
for  which  she  sighed.  But  she  was  compelled  to 
abandon  her  territorial  acquisitions  on  the  ItaliaB 
continent,  and  could  only  console  herself  that,  bj 
having  ahready  ceded  Treviso  to  liie  duke  of 
Austria,  she  had  prevented  it  from  passing  to  ber 
most  inveterate  enemy,  Francesco  da  Camn. 
But  in  favor  of  that  lord  she  cancelled  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  1372 ;  to  the  king  of 
Hungary  she  engaged  to  pay  contributions  and 
confirmed  the  relinquishpient  of  her  possessions 
on  the  opposite  coasts ;  and,  finally,  to  Genoa  die 
conceded  the  abandonment  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos^ 
the  original  cause  of  dispute.  The  dominion  ci 
Venice,  except  over  her  trans-marine  colonies 
was  now  confined  to  the  circuit  of  the  lagone; 
while  Genoa,  however  imperfect  the  recompense 
for  so  many  sufferings,  in  some  measure  held  the 
palm  erf  victory. — Yet  we  shall  find  Venice  le- 
vi ving,  after  the  exhaustion  of  this  war  of  Chioxft 
to  a  brilliant  pre-eminence  of  power  and  commer- 
cial prosperity ;    and  Genoa,   on  the  contnryi 
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silently  wasting  into  debility,  as  if  excess  of  ex-  CHAP, 
ertion  had  fatally  strained  the  secret  springs  of      ^- 
her  vigour  and  strength.  * 


*  Daniele  Cfatnatzo,  Crooica 
della  Guerra  di  Chioica. 
Giorgio  Stella,  Annslet  Genu- 
eDXMfpp.  110£ — 1119.  Muia 
Sanuto,  Vite  de'  Duchi  di  Ve- 
n«z!a,p.676~720.  Sismondi, 
c.  61. — D&ru,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16 — 
164.     The  three  fint  of  the 


votIch  here  quoted,  my  original 
or  at  least  native  authoritiea 
for  the  war  of  Cfaiossa,  are  se- 
verally contained  in  tlie  fif- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  twen^ 
second  volumes  of  Muratori's 
great  collection,  Scriptore* 
Renim  Italicarum. 


PART  III. 


Affairt  o/Lombardy — Oian  Qaleazxo  Fisami^  Lard  0J 
War  between  the  Signors  of  Fertma  and  Pwha — Inter/mm 
of  Gum   Galeazzo  in  (Adr   Quarrel^His  Overtknm  cf  \k 
House  of  Scala — HU  Projects  against  the  House  of  Carton^ 
Conquest  and  Partition  of  their  States^ Alarming  P<mr  ^ 
CHan  Galeazzo — His  ambitious  Designs  in   Tuseany^Wm 
between  Florence  and  the  Lord  of  Milan^  and  their  ASkt- 
Fortunes  of  Francesco  Novella  da  Carrara — His  Re-estMA- 
ment  in  the  Lordship  of  Pa^kia^Prosecution  of  tie  Warhdwem 
Florence  and  the  Lord  of  Milanrr-Defeai  of  the  ComUdAr- 
nutgnac^  the  Ally  of  Florence— SkUJvl  Retreat  ofHamkmoei- 
Peace  of  Genoor^Perfidious  Character  and  Intrigues  of  (Tw 
Galeazzo  Fisconti— Erection  of  Milan  inio  an  Imperial  Dwi^ 
— New  War  between  Florence  and  the  Duke  of  Milan^  tarn- 
noted  by  a  Truce — Successful  Machinations  of  Gian  Gekem 
-^Pisa,  subjected  to  his  Yoke— The  Signiory  of  Sienna  mi 
Perugia  surrendered  to  him— Decline  of  the  Spirii  of  Fnedm 
^^Italy  m  Danger  of  falling  under  the  universal  Tynamntf 
the  Duke  of  Milan — Rbvolutions  op  Osroa — Rise  tf  tk 
commercial  Aristocracy— Recovery  cf  the  RepubUe  from  Ai 
Milanese  Yoke— Struggles  of  Faction— Incessant  Revoke 
and  Exhaustion  of  the  ReptMic— Surrender  of  the  StaU  (0  tk 
Protection  of  Charles  VL  of  France^AxwAitia  of  Napl»- 
ConOnuation  of  the  Reign  of  Joanna^Condition  ^  Sidlf- 
Charles  ofDurazzo  adopted  by  Joanna  for  her  Successor— Bn 
Rupture  with  her,  and  Enterprise  against  her  Throne  in  Cm- 
cert  with  Urban  FL— Adoption  of  the  Duke  ofAi^byJotm 
—Conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Durazzo— Murder  tf 
Joanna-^Expedition  of  Louis  of  Anjou  into  Napln-B* 
Failure  and  Death— Reign  of  Charles  IIL—His  AUemfi  t» 
seize  the  Crown  of  Hungary,  and  Murder— Chil  Wm  m 
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Napki  between  ike  Parties  of  Anjcu  and  Dwrazxo^^Lcme  II. 
(qfAi^Cfn) — Ladislmu  ( Son  of  Charles  IIL)rr-H%s  Character 

_        * 

and  Success  against  his  Rival — His  final  Establishment  on  the 
Throne. 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  which  had  for  many  CHAP, 
years  worn  a  formidahle  aspect  in  northern  Italy^      ^' 

PART  III 

had  not  however  been  attaided  by  the  full  effects  v^-v^ 
of  its  alarming  preponderance^  so  long  as  the  i^l^j^ 
possessions  of  that  house  were  shared  between 
the  two  brothers^  Graleazzo  and  Bemabo.  But^ 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  Chiozza, 
the  whi^  of  the  Milanese  dominions  were  united 
under  a  single  chiefs  who  concentrated  in  his 
person  all  the  odious  and  dangerous  qualities  of 
his  family^  and  gave  ample  cause  to  the  other 
states  of  the  peninsula  to  apprehend  the  esta- 
blishment  of  one  wide-spreading  and  general 
tyranny.  This  was  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  son  of 
Galeazzo^  who,  by  the  death  of  thfU;  lord  in  1378, 
had  inherited  his  portion  of  central  Lombardy, 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Pavia,  while  his  uncle  Ber- 
nabo  resided  fU;  Milan. 

The  ties  of  kindred  were  as  little  valued  by 
these  perfidious  usurpers  as  any  other  bonds  of 
humanity ;  and  the  first  efforts  of  Bemabo,  on  his 
brother's  decease,  were  directed  against  the  life 
and  reign  of  his  nephew.  But  Gian  Galeazzo 
i^as  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  duplicity. 
While  he  warily  guarded  himself  against  the  plots 
of  Bemabo  without  seeming  to  penetrate  th^n, 
he  affected  to  be  exclusively  engrossed  in  devo- 
tional exercises  and  personal  fears.    Travelling 
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wMi  a  retitttte  of  prieBis, 


antly  telliiig  his  beads  and  visiting  the  difeent 
'*''""''  samtly  shrines  of  Lombardy;  and  his  coiud 
terrors  were  displayed  in  the  number  of  goanls, 
who  constancy  sarraunded  him  ahd  denied  aoces 
to  his  presence.  He  thus  gained  hia.ob^rf 
indpiring  his  unde  with  a  somereign  contempt  fa 
his  imbedlity ;  and  as  he  passed  near  Milan  odi 
pretended  pilgrimage  with  a  nmnerons  eseert, 
Bemabo  and  two  of  his  sons  came  out  to  meet 
him  without  suspicion.  The  hypocrite  leoemi 
them  with  itfEectionate  embraces;  but  suddenly 
turning  to  two  of  his  captains,  ga(?ft  diem  m 
order  in  German^ — then  the  univenal  militiiT 
language  of  Italy—to  arreirt  his  three  rdatim 
Their  soldiers  immediately  seiaed  the  faridkof 
the  mule  on  whidi  Bemabo  rode;  his  sword  wis 
cut  from  his  side ;  imd  he  was  dragged  itf  ^ 
spot  from  his  attendants  with  his  sons,  vaolj 
imploring  his  ne{^ew  not  to  prove  a  traitor  to 
his  own  blood.  Milan  at  once  op^ied  her  gates 
to  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  the  eaptife  signer  wis 
confined  with  his  sons  in  one  of  her  castles; 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  moi^hs^  poison  ws 
at  three  several  times  administered  to  BernaboiB 
his  food,  and  at  last  terminated  his  flagitto 
existence.  His  crimes  had  rendered  him  so  de- 
tested that  neither  his  subjects  nor  allies  skewed 
any  inclination  to  avert  or  avenge  his  fiite;  aiv! 
his  nephew,  throwing  off  the  mask  of  deYoA* 
reigned  unopposed  lord  of  Ae  whole  Mfltf* 
dependancies. 


Gian  Gale- 
mo  Vit- 
oooti,  lord 
of  Milan. 
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The  ambition  of  Gtan  Gideazzo,  thos  already   chap. 
steeped  in  unnatural  crime,  was  not  likely  to  be      ^- 
satiafied  even  with  these  great  pcBsessions ;  and   \^,^^/ 
a  war,  which  was  excited  by  Vmice  between  the  n^*^ 
houses  of  Carrara  and  Scala,  shortly  opened  a  v^^^ 
new  field  for  his  perfidious  intrigues.     The  im-      '"' 
placable  hatred  of  the  Venetians  towards  Fran- 
cesco da  Carrara  had  been  strengthened  by  their 
sufferings  in  the  war  of  Chioxza;  and  the  pur- 
cliase  of  Treviso  and  its  district,  which  the  lord 
of  Padua  effected  from  the  duke  of  Austria  some 
time  after  the  termination  of  that  eonteat,  aggra- 
vated their  long  jealousy  of  so  enterprising  a 
neighbour.     The  enfeebleid  condition  of  their  re- 
public prevented  them  from  openly  provoking  a 
I  new  struggle  with  him ;  but  they  in  secret  insti- 
i  gated  Antonio  della  Scala — a  bastard  of  the  house 
of  Verona  who,  sharing  the  power  of  his  legiti- 
mate brother,  had  caused  him  to  be  assassinated 
■  that  he  might  reign  alone— to  dechure  war  against    1386 
.  Carrara,  in  revenge  for  the  horror  which  that 
]  lord  had  publicly  expressed  at  his  guilt.     But 
'.  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  aid  of  Venice,  the 
Veronese  signor  was  unsuccessfiil  in  the  struggle ; 
and,  after  two  great  defeats  of  his  mercenary 
troops  in  successive  campaigns  by  those  of  Car- 
rara, he  was  reduced  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of 
,  the  lord  of  Milan. 

Gian  Graleazzo,  from  the  commencement  of  iBterAmBc* 
'  hostilities  between  the  combatants,  had  awaited  u«»>i> 
'  the  moment  of  their  common  exhaustion  to  offer  J!"'"'" 
'  succours  to  each  Uiat  he  might  d^poil  them 
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both:  but  such  was  their  mutual  dread  ofliis 
character  that  they  had  in  turn  rejected  his  prof- 
fered aid,  until  the  distresses  of  Scala  left  hkoD 
other  resource  than  to  escape  more  immiusii 
danger  by  accepting  his  alliance;  and  Caim 
who  had  vainly  sought  peace,  was  then  cob- 
1387    peUed  to  anticipate  his  purpose,  and  to  sign  i 
treaty  with  Gian  Galeazzo  for  the  partitiimaf 
Hit  oTer-    the  Veronese  dominions.    This  act  was  &tal  to 
hoa^  of     both  the  rivals.    Antonio  deUa  Scala  was  ntto^ 

A       1 

unequal  to  resist  the  coalition  of  the  Mikoese 
and  Paduui  signors ;  he  was  rapidly  stripped  of 
all  his  possessions  and  compelled  to  sedL  lehge 
at  Venice  with  his  treasures ;  and  a  single  cud- 
paign  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Scala,  which  had  reigned  at  Verona  for  above  ooe 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  more  than  osoe 
aspired  to  an  universal  supremacy  over  the  peniB- 
sula.  But  it  was  ferthest  from  the  intention  i 
Visconti  that  Carrara  should  share  in  the  ^ 
He  knew  the  hatred  which  the  Vaietians  boie  to 
that  lord ;  wA  after  having  ambled  him  to  ots- 
throw  Scala,  whom  they  had  secretly  aided  W 
dared  not  openly  protect,  the  crafty  and  poi* 
dious  tyrant  at  once  proposed  to  tiiem  to  fr 
possess  the  signer  of  Padua  in  turn  of  his  dosu* 
nions,  and  offered  to  enter  into  a  league  with  ^ 
republic,  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  their  detested 
enemy  and  the  partition  of  his  states. 
HUprcjMU  The  skilful  policy  which  usually  actuated  tk 
hS^of  Venetian  senate  might  have  suggested  to  tb0t 
that  Visconti,  established  on  the  shore  of  thff 
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lagnne^  must  prove  infinitely  a  more  dangerous 
neighbour  than  Carrara.  In  the  lust  of  dominion, 
in  fistithless  machinations,  the  lord  of  Padua  could 
scarcely  equal  Gian  Galeazzo :  in  power  he  was 
confessedly  inferior  and  less  to  be  dreaded.  Yet 
the  senate,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  ambi- 
tion and  vengeance,  eagerly  accepted  the  prof- 
fered alliance  of  the  Milanese  lord,  and  signed  a  1388 
treaty  with  him,  into  which  the  marquis  of  Este 
and  the  lord  of  Mantua  were  admitted,  for  the 
partition  of  the  Paduan  states.  The  old  lord  of 
Carrara,  thus  assailed  by  a  coalition  of  enemies  of 
whom  the  least  was  alone  his  equal  in  force,  was 
at  once  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress ;  for 
his  subjects  of  Padua,  oppressed  by  the  accu- 
mulated burthens  of  successive  wars,  were  cla- 
morous and  disaffected  and  eager  for  any  revolu- 
tion. In  the  general  ruin  which  thus  menaced 
his  house,  some  of  his  counsellors  suggested,  as 
the  only  expedient  for  averting  its  consummation, 
his  abdication  of  the  signiory  of  Padua  in  &vor  of 
his  son,  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara.  They 
represented  to  him  that  the  enmity  which  the 
Venetians  bore  to  him  personaUy  could  not  ex- 
t^id  to  this  young  man,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
Paduans  were  with  him,  and  that  he  would  find 
new  resources  in  their  devotion.  The  old  signer 
listened  to  their  advice ;  he  publicly  went  through 
the  vain  ceremony  of  resigning  his  authority  into 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Padua,  as  if  they  had 
still  been  free  to  choose  his  successor ;  Francesco 
Novello  was  declared  lord  of  the  state  in  his 
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CHAP,   stead ;  and  he  himself  immediately  withdieir  to 

PA^  lu.  '^^^^^^^  ^f  which  he  determmed  to  retain  the 
v^»v«^   sovereignty. 

cooquest  But  tMs  amuigemeiit  £suled  in  divertpig  llie 
tionoftbdr  enemies  of  the  Carrara  from  their  purpose;  ui 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  elder  Franeooo 
retired  to  Treviso,  the  heralds  of  Gian  Gakov 
brought  a  defiance  and  a  declaration  of  war  to 
his  son.  The  states  both  of  Padna  and  Trerao 
were  immediatdy  ravaded  from  all  points  bytk 
troops  of  the  league;  panic  and  treason  ifnii 
through  the  cities,  the  castles,  and  the  csmf^fi 
the  Carrara ;  and  neither  father  nor  son  mU 
disco v^  any  other  mode  of  escape  frcmi  tbesff- 
ciless^  handle  of  the  Venetians,  their  dead&st  ftes, 
than  by  surrendering  the  keys  of  their  capita 
and  fortresses  to  Jacopo  del  Verme,  the  g«Mnl 
of  Gian  Galeaz2o,  and  obtiuning  a  safe  coabsi 
for  themselves  to  proceed  to  Pavia,  mid  im^ 
Aianaio^  tho  geucrosity  oi  the  oonqtadror.  Thus  <^  vip^ 
Si^'^Gaie.  (il  bisoione)  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Visenrti 
— a  term  which  is  figuratively  used  by  (mteo- 
porary  ohronickrs  as  the  ainbl^n  of  thdr  poirer- 
erected  his  crest  on  the  shores  of  the  Adrttdv. 
The  standards  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  which  ioi^ 
over  the  walls  of  Padua  and  her  dependant  fo- 
tresses,  might  be  discerned  from  the  toweis^ 
Venice ;  and  when  the  Paduan  deputies  kndt  ip 
homage  before  the  lord  of  Milan,  he  boastfidy 
promised  th^n  that,  if  God  only  gave  hoo  i^ 
years  of  life,  he  woidd  make  the  proud  senators  of 
Venice  their  equals,  and  put  an  end  to  the  alsm 


aiso. 
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thtU;  anphibioiiB  repaUic  bad  490  long  occa-  chap. 
gioned  to  their  city.  V. 

PART  HI* 

WUle  die  maehinatioiNi  aad  arms  of  Gian  wv«^' 
Galeazzo  had  thus  dii^sse«sed  the  houses  of  u^^^«^ 
Scala  and  Carrara  in  succession  of  llieir  inherit-  tS^j. 
anc^  his  treacherous  projects  had  not  been  oon-^ 
fined  to  the  extension  of  his  dominions  in  eastern 
Lou^rdy.  He  had  ahready  sought  another  field 
for  his  intrigues  among  the  Tuscan  states^  and 
had  only  suspended  the  prosecution  of  his  designs 
in  that  quartw^  that  he  might  receive  no  inter* 
ruption  in  the  conquest  of  the  Veronese  and 
Paduan  lordships.  But,  in  almost  all  the  Tuscan 
cities,  his  emissaries  were  incessantly  occupied  in 
exciting  troubles  by  which  he  might  profit  for 
the  establsslmient  of  his  power ;  and  the  eternal 
enmities  and  dissensions,  which  filled  the  repub- 
li<»  of  that  province,  afforded  him  but  too  many 
occasions  for  weaving  his  toite  among  them« 
Florence,  ever  the  enemy  of  the  tyrants  of  Italy, 
was  as  usual  the  particular  object  of  his  hostility, 
and  watchfid  in  observing  his  motions.  Some 
disputes,  which  arose  between  her  and  Sieima,  im* 
peOed  the  people  of  the  latter  city  to  offer  their 
signiory  to  the  lord  <^  Milan  for  the  blind  gratifi- 
cation of  their  animosity ;  and  though  the  tyrant 
dissembted  for  some  time,  and  even  ccmcluded  an 
amicable  treaty  with  the  Flor^xtmes,  tiie  con- 
tinuance of  his  fitithless  enterprises  at  l^igth  de- 
tenmned  their  rulers  to  prefer  open  warfare  with 
him  to  an  insidious  peace.  In  this  resolution  they  Wv  be- 
were  imitated  by  Bologna;  and,  in  less  than  two  r<»ceiiid 
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CHAP,  years  after  the  fisdl  of  the  Carrara,  a  general  wv 

^'      was  kindled  in  Tuscany.    Besides  the  samMrtof 

N^iPv^^  his  Lombard  allies,  the  marquis  of  Este,  and  Gob- 

^Su^^  zaga  lord  of  Mantua,  Visconti  had  drawn  iotoUs 

^'^  party  the  Tuscan  repubUcs  of  Sieima  and  Peiiigiii 

and  all  the  petty  Ghibelin  signors  of  tbe  sane 

province  and  of  Romagna ;  and  tiie  confed^ttta 

brought  into  the  fidd  in  the  first  campaign  fifita 

thousand  cuirassiers  and  six  thousand  loot  Tk 

allied  republics  could  not  oppose  to  them  nedj 

the  same  force ;  but  Flcnrence  placed  Sir  Job 

Hawkwood  at  Hie  head  of  an  army  of  tiD 

thousand  lances,  or  six  thousand  cavalry,  mi 

Bologna  supported  a  thousand  lances.    Agtttft 

this  inferior  force,  however,  the  numerous  mj 

of  y isconti  and  his  confederates  gained  no  doosve 

success.     The  assailants  were  scattered  round  i 

large  circuit  of  frontier ;  no  great  battle  vis 

fought ;   and  the  war  languished  in  a  few  is- 

cursions  and  surprises  of  petty  castles,  wheat  dte 

attention  of  both  parties  was  suddenly  diverted  ti 

the  Trevisan  March,  by  the  bold  enterprise  of 

one  man,  who  by  his  courage  and  talents,  bytk 

energy  of  his  character,  and  above  all  bj  ii> 

hatred  of  V  isconti,  proved  himself  a  most  effidot 

ally  to  Florence. 

Portanet  of      Tliis  was  Franccsco  Novello  da  Carrara^  v^ 

NoveUo  da   Gian  Galeazzo  had  deprived  of  his  fiith^s  ton- 

*"*^      tories  and  his  own.    That  t3rrant,  after  violilD* 

the  safe  conduct  of  the  Carrara  to  his  presence, 

that  he  might  avoid  seeing  them,  had  impnsMi 

the  father;  and  having  at  first  amused  tbesoo 
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through  his  mitifsterB  with  the  pmnise  of  the  caAV. 
sjgnioiy  of  Lodi,  finally  assigned  to  falm  in  ex-  ^■ 
change  for  his  ample  states  the  ruined  fortabce  of  >,^v«^ 
Cortaaon  near  Asti.  At  this  fi^,  hoirerer,  Fran- 
cesco oconpied  hiaiself  in  his  fiiUen  fortunes,  lilte 
&  sim]^  chfttdain,  in  rebuilding  his  castie,  until 
his  oppressor  drove  him  «Ten  from  this  retreat. 
TIk  city  of  Asti  had  been  ceded  by  Visconti  to 
the  duke  of  (Means,  who  had  muried  his  daugh- 
ter; and  the  lieutenant  who  commanded  for  the 
duke  in  the  place,  conoeivli^  an  affection  for 
Carrara,  gave  him  intelligence  that  Visconti  had 
stationed  a  band  of  assassins  to  wayky  and  murder 
him  between  the  city  and  hi&  cuUe.  He  coun- 
sdled  an  immediate  flight,  and  Francesco  followed 
his  sdrice.  The  firiendly  governor  undertook  to 
transport  his  diildren  and  treasure  to  Florence ; 
and  under  his  escort  the  persecuted  chieftain  him- 
adf  suddenly  quitted  his  castle  with  his  wife  and 
a  few  fettkfol  servants,  announcing  his  intention 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  at  Vienne  in 
Dauphiny.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Avignon 
to  entreat  the  counsd  and  aid  of  the  anti-pope  ; 
and  then  embarked  at  Marseilles  to  return  to  Italy 
1^  sea.  But  the  dark  machinations  of  Visconti 
still  pursued  him ;  his  course  was  dc^ged  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  tyrant;  he  was  repeatedly 
driven  on  shore  by  tempests  and  by  the  sufferings 
oif  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Este,  who  was 
far  advanced  in  her  pregntmcy;  and  at  every 
spot  where  the  travellers  attempted  to  land  from 


MO  tHMWlY  OF  nMUi. 

CHAPi  tkwic  fehftMb  the  mjmnidMft  of  Gian  Qtkm 

not  mtfl  the  fugkive  aigncH:  ami  bis  wifeU 
lAMod  tlumii^  a  long  fifiriea  oC  gwaMtrjii 
tottcbingad^raitaieB^*  thattlMjFitlaBgiliMdKi 
a  koBj^fadde  jMiykim  beyond  Uk  power  of  Adi 
raBMonelmi  rnumy  in  tbe  firoe  city  of  Florae 
ondjfound  tbat^  by  the  ftitiifiil  fiienddiip  «f  tk 
gavfram  of  Asd,  tbwr  fimuty  and  ndwB  wcb 
already  abaMond  ki  tbo  same  hanm. 

His  «ind  raUevod  by  tbo  safioty  of  biaMr* 
Cafram  1^  Florence  to  pwane  bia  plans  afm* 
gaanae  against  bia  Of  pceaaor,  aad  tocnoovtait 
rapetitiMi  of  tiie  daa^geta  wUeb  be  had  moKfoL 
Altenwfeely  mkhhiv^^  and  disappointed,  « ^^ 
oounsda  «f  Fhnmice  waTond  between  war  oi 
peaee  with  V^conli^  he  wandeeed  in.  snoeeaiK 
journies  betwe^i  Italy  andfiabnatuiand  Gensa^ 
until  the  Florentwas  badfinally  aesolYsd  on  Iks- 
^ties;  and  tbett^  hmrimg  k^ed  fosoas  ano^ 
some  Hangarian  ddeftains,  irko  wen  mnedd 
by  marriage  and  frimdahq^  with  bis  fiunSf,  ui 
piurchased  the  aid  of  tibe  did^e  of  Bavaria,  ab 
engaged  to  lead  a  large  army  into  itriy,  te  it 
length  suddenly  appeared  in  anns  on  the  ?&bm 

*  The  stoiy  of  dieir  hftrasa-     dreaGatiio,  and  majbefflf 
luftriogi   luad  «"   bttir-     in  tlie  Mveotaenth  vnhHr  if 


breadth  'scapes,"  and  of  the  Script  Rer.  ItaL— The  tak  a 

subsequent  adventures  of  Fran-  more  mteresting  than  sdtio* 

osaoD,  is  tdd  by  a  oontempo-  mance,  findm  tl^  aimpie  dr  tf 

tuf  cbBonider  ef  Padna,  An-  .  tratfi  wlj^p^rv^^itk. 
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flmiliwii    HiB  success  mm  n^  sad  brittiaBb:  CHAB, 
tbe  temnrsulpeots  of  Ub  lisiise^  alns^  wemy of      ^^ 
tbe  griexoius  yvks  of  the  lord  of  MOsn,  weioonied   t^pv-w 
Inn  with  aocliBBBtioMj,  aui  every  where  r«Tdted  ^1^*^; 
m  hk  &tot;  ti»  VeiMtions,  tanikkng  to  ahm  at  ^ili^^ 
tiie  pvwer  of .  Visconti,  ftvoisd  faim  rmdei  cavat 
af  a  strict  neiitnlily;  the  Mflutse  generah -wens 
oempelled  to  shut  themstAfcs  op  in  Padua;  and 
Fxaooesca  hesicfgiiig  them.  iimtB,  fiaally  emtered 
the  city  by  surprise,  «ad  ^Kestah&hed  hinsclf  is 
has  capital  and  in  tiie  whole  of  its  dcpeodant 


The  saccesa  of  Cainaa,  and.  the  vain  efforts  ProMnCui 
ivinefa  Oian  Galeaxxo  made  to  receiver  the  Padnaa  b.iw«" 
ooantxy^  operated  as.  a  dtrernoD  in  &Tor  of  the  --d^inani 
Fkrantiiiea  and  Bologiiese,  by  rcMwring  the  prin-        "* 
cqial  thaatre  of  hutifities  fram  their  territory  to 
eastam  Lombardy,  or  the  Trerisan  Msrch ;  and 
then^  the  di^  of  Banuia  ftuled  in  his  engage^ 
ments  and  dUigraceflilly  sniped  himself  to  be 
bribed  1^  Viseonti,  Carrara  and  his  affiea  mc- 
ceedcd  by  th«r  incursiona  into  the  Modenese 
state  in  forcmg  the  marquis  of  Este  to  abandon 
the  Milanese  alliance.     But  the  languid  progress 
of  the  war  seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  event; 
and  the  Florentines  determined  by  one  vigorous 
eflbft  to  bring  it  if  possible  to  an  honorable  con- 
elUrioH.     They  therefore  addressed  themselves  to 
tifte  cdunt  d'  Armagnac,  a  Freneh  prince  of  high     1S91 
martial  reputation,  whose  fiunily  connections  ren- 
dered  him  unfriendly  to  Gian  Galeazco.-    The 
sister  of  d'  Armagnac  had  married  a  son  of  Bemabo 
H  m2 


IBBt  BUTOET  OF  »ALT; 

CHAR  VitoDiiti;  aad'l^  pnoce  was.  ^^^gBAf  besafk 
^*_  hy  tiuB  bi6titte4ii4nr  to  aid  him  m  Bsnagm^Vk 
taAa^B  murder  and  lecoranng  Us  mheritaK 
frornGtanOalaano.  Thaaaolicited^aiidteBptei 
.  by  Ae  large  sobridiea  and  ofika  o£  fkamt, 
^Axjomgaae  agreed  to  eater  Lombardy  wilLf 
ftneeof fif|eeatlKiusandgei»d'annerie.  ttm 
(oopoaed  by  Ae  coaacfl  of  ten,  cammiarifflwn  to 
whom  the  managfiftnfe  of  the  war  waa  isamaitid 
at  Florence^  that,  while  the  count  tiiiia  eofeend 
the  Milanese  dosainions  fixxm  France^  die  troo|i 
of  their  own  republic,  with  those  of  Bologaral 
Padua,  riiould  invade  them  simaltaiicmy^  fion 
the  eastward  or  oppoaite  fronfeter.  Hawlnmd 
was  therefioore  diqpatdied  with  hia  bands  bm 
Tuscany  to  Padua  to  assume  the  chkf  compaii 
of  the  confederates ;  and  having  there  assenokU 
fourteen  hundred  lances  in  Fhnrakine,  six  hsaid 
in  Bolegnese^  atid  two  hundred  in  Padnanpsj,- 
m  all  eeoo  cfuirassiecsr-with  laoo  cro9a4ioimn 
and  a  great  body  of  othw  infimtvy,  the  veteoB 
captain  advanced  intp  the  states  of  Viscoati,  9d 
successively  crossong  the  Adige,  the  Minoaiod 
the  Oglio,  penetrated  triumphantly  within  BffB 
miles  of  MUm,  from  which  the  Adda  aloiie  ff- 
mained  to  s^Murate  him. 

Sft^d'      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  sudd»ly  arrested  by  tbe  » 

Armiip^  tdligence  that  the  rashness  and  presumptka^ 

Fimeep    d' Amiagnac  had  cutailcd  Utter  dtostructicm  On  fte 

numerous  and  gallant  army,  which  he  had  sdaded 

from  the  flown  of  the  Franch  diivaliy.  G» 

Galeaaao,  who  was  hopeless  of  arresting  the  ad- 


Taneeof  the  eomit  in  the . fields  ^  had  oppwed  to  CHAB. 
Mm  the  iMtst  of  his  ganerals^  Jacsopo  Ad  Venii^  *  ^* 
dttot  ^tfa  a  rery  infaior  ftgce  of  €000  cuiriaiitgff  ^* 
and  4000  foot.  The  Mikiiefle  leader  had  Am 
Jmnsdf  up  in  Alefliandria;  and  d*  ArpM^giMie,  iu^ 
stead  of  taming  aaide  to  eflfaet  the  jvnctiett  with 
'Hawkwood -ifhidi  hud  been  concerted,  psoceaded 
rwith  an  utter  but  nuqpliMd  contempt  for  f^ 
Itafian  cinvaby  to  carry  his  bravades  .to  the  ipites 
t>f  Akssandria  with  the  dite  of  his  followers,  lear- 
dng  the  mass  of  his  army  seme  miles  in  rew.  .A 
^comBpoiiding  hody  of  the  Mikmese  gens-d'^r- 
metie  jellied  out  to  meet  his  chaUenge :  but  the 
French  chivalry  had  no  sooner  bravely  dismounted 
to  fight  in  ]dialanx  on  foot,  than  thdr  adversaries 
^aragoling  round  tbem«  drew  them  (^  firom  the 
spot  where  theivr  horses  were  left ;  and  when, 
hamssed  by  desultory  assaults,  wearied  with 
atarching  under  the  enormous  weight  of  their 
ajrmour,  and  overpowered  by  the  dust  and  the 
scwching  heat  of  a  noon^dfty  sun,  their  strcoigUi 
hadbeen  completely  exhausted,  Jacopo  del  Verme 
placed  a  second  body  of  his  cavalry,  which  had 
secretly  issued  from  another  gate,  between  them 
and  tb^  horses^  and  finally  enclosing  them  with 
bis  forces,  either  slaughtered  or  captured  the 
wlude  number  including  their  leader.  The  French 
aimy,  thus  left  in  their  camp  and  deprived  of 
their  captains,  were  sdzed  with  a  panic ;  and  dis- 
persing, were  either  massacred  by  the  peasantry 
who  occupied  all  the  passes,  or  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  Milanese,  troops  their  pursuers. 


tf84  HMroRT  oip  im&v* 

CHAP.      These dfsMMrs  plaodlliawlnroed M fte 

^*     jttitftineiit  periL     He  w»  in  tibe  bnrt  of  m 
^^"^'  ^amqf4^  '^6«stryt  befnre  him,  were  tke  wh* 


^^^'"^  ^wes  ef  MfloB,  Tictoriow  md  nam  to  superioi 
Htwkwood.  jn  nimbm^  iiiiikk  appamdwd  to  o?  erpowgf  Mi, 
MAy  in  Ui  rear,  M^we  tfaraegnat  riren  iMAk 
jcmM  not  hope  to  pan  widi  impmiilgr  in  Ha 
presentee.  Butdieooiifideiiee  wUdihefeltiitte 
resouitses  of  Im  orwn  gesfais  in  no  degree  ahn- 
doned  him.  After  remjdning  inactivB  beUniln 
intrendmients,  m  if  ptt«lymd  by  tenor,  rati  die 
Miknese,  tlieir  temerity  and  ca^eaBness  iaen^ 
tng  as  he  tmndy  received  their  insntts^  "wm 
Mnrownoff  their  goaid;  he  anddenly  feK  vfm 
them  ynik  so  mneh  impetttOBify  tlmt  he  wald 
them  and  captured  twelve  fanndhred  bonie.  Jii^ 
tng  thus  gained  his  object  of  inapyring  his  enenqr 
with  respect,  and  deterring  him  from  too  dm  t 
pursuit,  Hawkwood  commenced  a  mastertf  » 
treat,  attd  had  re-passed  both  the  Oglio  and  Bfiacb 
before  a  single  toooper  of  Gian  Galeasrao  dtfri 
ai^ear  on  their  banks.  But  he  had  yet  the  nfi 
Adige  to  cross,  imd  the  difficulty  was  tiie  grerttf 
as  the  enemy  had  already  fortified  themsehrestfi 
the  dikes,  which  confine  the  waters  of  diaC  rivtf 
to  its  bed.  The  Lombard  plains  «re  almost  evei; 
where  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  stmtf 
which  intersect  them,  and  are  only  fresetr^ 
from  continual  inundations  by  artifidal  embiii^ 
ihents,  between  which  the  impetuem  Uart^ 
that  descend  from  the  meHIng  of  Aljmie  snows 
are  securely  conducted  to  the  sea*    Bot  wkeii 


theM  dikes  are  Innst  at  cut,  ttie  adjacent  plabia  CHAPi 

<■»  at  onoe  flooded.    Hupkwood,  ott  teadmig  dM  ^^*  . 

rangfa  af  law  luid  wiiieh  10  lau>wn  as  tiie  Ve^iMie 

vaOay^fodiidtlM  Adige»  the  P6,  and  tlie  P^a^liio 

IjefeaefaiaiaDlheiiotlli,  tlieaoytii,  andtkewecM^ 

avd  iaoopo  del  YamB  kuffBg  on  Ua  iMr ;  and 

mtfaia  aitiiatioii,.  the  anenrf  .raddMly  €ttt  ^^ 

dflcea  of  tile  Ad^;e,  and  1^  the  met  loom  fiEMa  Ma 

Ind  qpon  hitn.    The  lowei  groaad  about  the 

Flortetme  oamp  was  at  once  iaundated.    As  fiuf 

as  the  eye  could  stretch,  the  country  in  every  ^ 

iteetion  bat  one  was  converted  into  a  vast  lake  of 

Ivmrly  inereasmg  depth;  the  waters  even  maiaced 

tiie  tfamgr  spot  on  whicfa  the  army  lay ;  provismis 

hegUL  to  iaSk ;  and  Jacopa  del  Verne,  fate  whole 

foice  guarding  Hk  oidy  outlet,  sent,  by  a  trumpet/ 

a  fiox  enclosed  in  a  cage  to  the  Raglish  captain. 

Hawkwood  received  the  tauttting  present  with 

dry  composure,  and  bade  the  messenger  tdl  his 

general,  that  his  fox  appeared  nothing  sad,  and 

doubtless  knew  by  what  door  he  would  quit  his 

cage. 

A  leader  of  less  courageous  enterprise  and.skil- 
fok  resource  ilian  Hawkwood  might  have  despaired 
of  bursting  from  the  toils }  but  the  wily  veteran 
knew  both  how  to  inspire  his  troops  with  ui^ 
limited  confidence  in  Ids  guidance,  and  to  avaQ 
himself  of  their  devotion.  Leaving  his  tents' 
standing,  he  silently  and  boldly  led  his  cavalry 
before  day4igfat  into  the  inundated  plain  towards 
{he  Ad^e ;  and,  with  the  waters  ahready  at  the 
horses'  girths,  marched  the  whole  of  the  same 


<W6  siSMRT  mr  ITMM/r. 

CHAP.  dii}r  and  die  foOii^ 

had  been  left  diy  hj  the  iwsape  of  tiK  Mte; 
aad  cisossiog  il  at  lngtliga¥e  te^^ 
teMp8  <m  the Padiiaii  frofitiefB.  Partallttfr 
fiw^  had  p<«iaiiied,  aad  he  hadldtt  B^ 
h^rsw  in  the  mud,  and  in  eaub  aad  dttehes,  Ik 
dAi|0er  ef  wUch  eouU  not  be  distingiiidil 
amidf  t  die  geneial  iniuidation ;  hot  die  maofd 
the  league  waa  MTed,  and  Jaoopo  dd  VCTBedani 
not  pmeue  its  haaurdous  cetieat. 

The  aHhiequent  opentions  of  HawkwocdeoR 
marked  with  e^ual  aUMty,  imt  Aeir  ensnfew 
indecisive;  and  then  ai^Mars  to  me  noting 
worth  recounting  in  this  war  after  hn  cddntd 
and  akilful  retreat  ♦    By  the  mediation  of  Gem 

^  Tliifl  war  doMd  the  ex-  ftom  the  viottoflitsnpMiMi 

pioito  of "  our  honest  <;ouiitij.  aad  orud  trsde^  Hadnmi 

man"    as    Forsyth    ironically  was  as  superior  to  the  od* 

caUs  the  great  condottiere.    I  tieri  of  his  times  m  geoenl 

know  oot^  hoMTer,  why  he  character  as  in  military  mk 

charges Hawkwoodmth*«trai-  .His  last  yearn  at  k«t  ick 

torously   selling    to  Florence  devoted  with  honorable  U^ 

the  Pisans  who  paid  hhn  to  lity  to  the  Florentines,  inJli 

deftnd  thtm."    The  rtpoadi  emitient  sernces  merited  tk 

nests  on  no  authority  Which  I  monument  which  stfll  wmm 

can  discover ;  and,  in  the  war  in  the  cathedral  of  Fknoo^- 

between    the    two    republics  a  record  of  their   giatitA 

(#hich  ended  in  1864),  he  waa,  diough  not,   as  Mr.  P«ij* 

on  the  contrary^  the  only  one  has  supposed,  of  )m  turn 

of  the  mercenary  leaders  in  He  died  a  natural  deadi  in  13M 

Rsan  pay  who  was  not  de-  at  an  estote  which  be  had  piff- 

bauched  by   the  Florentines,  chased  in  die  Floreotkie  toih 

but    continued    to   s^ve   his  tosy,  and  was  hooofdinAt 

masters  faithfully  to  the  end  of  magnificent  funeral  by  tbe  ft- 

the  contest.    Though  doubt-  public 

less    not    altogether    exempt 
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8  peace  wfas  ccNKhided  m  the  Mldwiag  ywr;  CtfAP. 
Its  pnvirioiis  left  Franeescb  NoYtilo  da  Carim^       ^' 

PART' III* 

in  qinei  poiseinioa  of  ike  lorlfcliq^^  v^v^ 

be  bad  80.  gainitly  tedorered;  but  Tveriso  kad  q^."^ 
renuPBed,  sineei  tie  partition  treaty  with  Vi»<^oiiti^    1392 
unik  tiie  Ttsetiam,  and -the  dkl  svgnor,  fais  fittker^ 
slHMTtfjr  died  in  the  prisons  of  tiie  lotd  of  Milan 
b^bore  the  adjustnient  d  his  ransom  could  be 
^Efected.  '  OiBXk  G^arao   and   the  Florentines 
iwtiiifly  engaged  to  abstain  horn  iatei^ence, 
he  m  die  affidis  of  Tuscany,  and  they  In  those  of 
IxoniHirdy.    But  m  negociating  this  trteaty,  the 
gwnaimng  conditions  of  which  were  unimportant, 
the  nbrentineB  reposed  no  trust  in  their  faithtess 
enemy ;  and  when  the  arbiters  of  the  peace  spdke 
of  snieties  for  its  maintenance,  ^  Our  surety,*" 
said  a  FLorehtine  commissioner,  ^  shall  lie  in  the 
aword,  for  Ae  lord  of  Milan  has  put  our  forces 
to  proof,  and  we  have  tried  his.** 
The  Florentines  had  foil  reason  to  keep  an  eye  MdkmB 

g^  chtriotar 

of  suspieimi  and  alarm  upon  the  movements  of  ^  >^  ^ 
Visconti ;  and  they  had  leisure  to  perceive,  in  the  ^^ 
course  of  ihe  few  following  yean,  that  even  a  state 
of  avowed  hostility,  with  an  enemy  so  perfidious 
and  restless,  was  less  pr^^nant  with  danger  than  a 
hollow  and  fkithless  peace.  Personally  unwariike 
and  pusillanimous,  Gian  Galeazzo  seldom  venturect 
to  pass  the  circuit  of  his  strongly  fortified  palace 
at  Pavia ;  but  by  his  numerous  agents  and  emis- 
saries his  intrigues  dived  into  the  inmost  counsels 
of  every  state,  and  his  machinations  against  the 
general  independence  of  the  peninsula  were  in- 
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CHAP,   ceiiant  snd  t»o  extenivdy  saoeossfid.    Tl»» 
^"      mase  Mtimiim^  which  he  exacted  from  hk  nb- 

FA&T  III«     . 

jfecte^  were  spent  in  strmgihening Ms-iiiiii  hkine 
pewer;  afauosl  all  the  most  celetanitod  omdottiBd 
and  their  bands  were  attached  to  Us  senioe*, 
amd,  as  he  aBowed  them  a  oonstuit  hdPpsf,  ftqf 
weire  stiH  at  his  command  even  while  he  vpipmd 
to  give  them  a  fnrmal  dischaige*  HethnttBnd 
Aem  loose  to  subsist  bjr  tiie  phmder  and  tM^ 
oi  0&m  states^  and  kdft  them  to  rob  and  eAmA 
those  during  peao^  against  whom  he  wMtabd 
moreoTert  attads.  Mo  oaths  or  solemn  iMliei 
beiind  hiiti;  no  criaae^terred  hon;  iMtthirifr 
mome  nor  ^ompimotiDn  timed  himrfriom  Aeqpa^ 
suit  of  the  mo^  flagi^OBs  enterprises,  -k  Ae 
qiidst  of  erarjr  dtf»ppomtment  ilnd  difittd^>  h 
could  stifli  dodunand  the  same  cahn  dmsionilite 
tl^  same  unshaken  ecmstancy  of  purposet  oi 
though  his  cautiQU3  timidity  sometimfes  pfenntei 
him  &om  rciiq^ui]^  the  f idl  xtteasiupe  of  opporb^ 
a  watxAiftiliiess  that  i^rer  dumbered^  and  apha* 
»S>iltty  of  precession  which  no  exposuiee  oodi 
shames  rendered  him  supreme  in  dii^citj  ctei 
among  the  wily  politicians  of  Italy*  Thevelvreit 
wa&  that  his  negoeiations  and  {dots  were  iafivtolf 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  his  arms:  andthol^ 
the  Fhu^ntittss  p^f&^y  understood  hto  duO^ 
t<^,  and  had  alone  tiie  courage  to  <tfer  an  hidstoil 
relsstance  to  his  arts»  th^  were  not  the  1m  ex* 
posed  to  the  effects  of  his  perfidy. 

The  £aU  of  Pisa  under  the  dominion  of  a  c^ 
ture  of  ViscojE^i  offim^i  the  &est  wm  caste  «f 
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fldMfm  to  the  Floreiitiiies.  JNotsvitiurtaildii^  tiM  CHAI^. 
emgtig&mmt  into  wlnrii  the  tyrant  had  mtend  ^* 
mat  to  interfiese  in  tiie  affirin  of  Ttmeany^  he  '^^ 
tfooetly  iMtigated  tbe  treason  of  Jacopo  d'  Apb- 
^piano,  a  man  of  base  extraetioiL  who  had  been 
raiead  to  the  offiee  of  chancellor  of  Ae  Piaaft 
rq^bUc  by  the  Mendshqi  of  P&ro  QanhaccNrti, 
the  chief  of  the  ruling  fiurtion.  Gamteooatt^  a 
cMaen  of  moderation  and  ^irtue^  had  long  go* 
ymmad  iksA  repnbMoby  the  annual  renewaLof  hia 
cttce  of  captain  general;  but  dimigh  Us  nrn 
dirtaterestedness  and  ahnplicity  of  manners  en** 
deared  hi|n  to  tike  peo^e,  the  pride  andinaoienee 
ei  his  fEunily  exeited  mdversal  disgust^  and  fified 
the  cMzens  witii  the  iq^rehension  of  an  hero^ 
ditary  tynmiqr*  But  Gambaoorti  himself  might 
hiiTe  preserved  his  credit  with  his  coontrymen  to 
the  natural  dese  of  a  long  and  honorable  life,  if 
he  had  not  reposed  confidence  in  an  ungratefid 
traitor.  Appiano,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
lord  <tf  Mflan,  secretly  assembled  numerous  armed 
ruffians  from  various  quarteors,  excited  a  forions 
sedition  in  the  d^y  under  pr^mice  of  revenging 
a  private  quarrel,  and  basely  assasrinating  his 
ben^Btctor  in  tiie  tumult,  seised  the  reina  of  go* 
vemment.  Gian  GaleaMo  immediately  diapatehed 
troops  to  his  su^fKnrt,  and  und«  their  protection 
Appiano  firmly  established  fannseif  inthe  signiory. 
Before  this  revolution  V  isconti  had  already  shewn 
Ida  continued  hostflity  against  Florence,  1^  histi^- 
gatmg  several  bodies  of  disbanded  merocnaries, 
who  had  formed  companies  of  adventure,  to  attack 
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CHAP,  tiie  teriHory ^of  ihe  repidilife;  batthe 
^*      loMUiGe  of  the  state  xepramd  tfaBse 


JPAMT  in* 


Alx>itt  dw  same  tine,  too^ihe  carried  kv  ini^ 
ittto  tiie  rajgaing  JMngirri  of  Femora  aiii  Ifante 
iaHie  ftrst  of  these  hooses  he  teoewagedaii- 
piifed  sncoesskm,  in  tihe  hope  of  piofitiKf  kf  t 
eiTil  war;  and,  iii  tive  seccmd,  he  penoaU 
Fnncesoo  Gonaaga,  by  a  deYiMrii  "pkA,  4d  tk 
iiifidelitj  of  his  la^,  the  rdan^tm  of  Boili 
ViBOonti,  whode  enmitjr  he  diieaded  as  the«r 
defer  of  her  firiher.  The  loid  of  liaatni  pitiB 
gi^tkaanv^to  death ;  latid*  wfaonhediMMn^ 
har  B&ocenoetob  lafte»  and  was  etnqg  by  MHne 
and  fifed  witii  irriignatioit  against  'the  fiead  vb 
bad  deceived  him,  Gian  'Galeacao  findiiv  ^ 
aBiancd  lest,  wiEis  the  first  to  accnae  him  oClb 
murder  of  hfe  kdy,  and  thraoefi>rth  took  ens] 
occasicm  to  iugure  him  without  an  open  yiohtbi 
of  peace.  Inthemidstof  thiscouiqeofaiahilMi 
and  crim^  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  t|ni( 
reeeiyed  a  new  increase.  By  the  ftywBBid 
100,000  florins,  he  induced  the  fieeUe  WaK» 
fams,  who  now  rtignod  in  Germany  as  kiDg-of  tk 
Romans  aad  enqp»w  dect,  to  raise  Mihai  Mi  ii^ 
depeDdandes  into  an  imperial  -  dndiy,  mA* 
^^g^    bertdw  oh  him  the  solemn  investknre  of  tkkkC 

Thus  he  in  some  measure  sensed  to  aoqaas  i 
leoognised  right  oter  his  dominioBi,  lad  ^ 
ramove  the  long  stain  of  usurpation  which  bi 
bumbled  his  ancestors  and  himsdf  befoie  Ae 
l^ritimnte  dynasties  of  Europe.  Such  had  ka 
the  gradual  progress  of  thC'Overwbdmiiig^JitfV 


BnetioBof 
MilMiato 
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<if  hia  house,  t^batt  tte  cities  whidi  w<ere  now  en-   CMAP. 
bvaced  m  the  imporial  duchy  of  Milan,  w»e  pare-    ^' 
ciaely  tiieee  which,  two  centuries  before,  had   s«-v«^* 
compxised  the  league  of  Lombaxdy,  uid  trium- 
]^iaMtty  oonquefed  their  freedom  finnn  Frederic 
BaarbazoBsa. 

The  few  yrars  o£  fevaish  anxiety,  whicK  the  ^*J^ 
FloremCiBe  goTemmeat  had  passed  since  thek  ^J^^"^ 
last  war,  wea«  shwtly  to  terminate  in  another  Ha»- 
Btrugg^  with  the  new  duke  of  Milan.  Notwith- 
standing the  little  finiit  derived  by  the  republic 
firom  a  tzeaty  (^aUiance  which  she  n^ociated 
with  the  king  of  France,  she  had  already  prepared 
for  a  renewal  of  her  c<mtest  with  Gian  Galeazzo, 
when  a  treach«ous  attempt  of  some  of  the  con- 
dottieri,  whcmi  he  had  formally  disbanded,  but 
who  were  notoriously  under  his  influence,  to 
seize  upon  the  little  city  of  San  Miniato,  the  1397 
snbject-ally  tji  Florence,  hastated  their  resolu- 
ticm,  and  even  denied  them  the  option  of  peace. 
For  Albeiic  di  Barbiano,  the  chief  of  these  con-. 
dottieri,  on  tbe  fiulure  of  the  enterprise  against 
San  Miniato,  united  the  troops  of  the  duke  ^ 
Milan  in  the  Siamese  and  Pisan  trarritmies  to  his 
bands,  and  thus  forming  aA  umy  of  above  ten 
thousand  cuirassiars,  began  to  act  openly  t^aisst 
FlHoice  as  the  general  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  though 
without  any  declaration  of  war.  At  the  same 
time  two  other  Milanese  armies,  on  the  distant 
side  of  Lomhardy,  Im^e  into  the  Mantnan  terri- ,, 
tory  and  ravaged  it,  also  without  the  usual  pre-; 
lode  of  hoaorable  hostilities.    The  yw  now  be- 


fi4fi  aIM1lRT^or  ivAinr* 

jCHAP.  6Me  gnml  itt  iiw  Mtfitatt  diBt^  Hkflh 

ooors  ta  Goniaga ;  the  msrqius  ^Kcbel«lIiLff 


Site  and  the  loid  of  Padaa  apndy  assiteft  kk; 
andCarrara^  natiritlfitaiidiiig  flie  andant  qmsI 
of  the  Venetians  with  his  father^  haying  uuLiuifii 
hf  Mendljr^and  atribmirahre  omertara,  worn  ifer 
hfe  leslofatioiiy  in  reeooiciling  himadf  wift  tlieii» 
Hbe  aid  of  €biea  tepnbUc  waa  oMUracdy  giveta 
eoneert  with  his.  With  the  snpport  of  al  tka 
auxiliaries,  Francesco  Gkniaaga  gained  a  gHt 
batdo  against  the  Mikntse  troops  nettthtcMik 
of  Gof«nKrio.  But  Veaioe,  though  At  m 
alttrned  at  the  incfeash^  pdiMr  of  the  Aikerf 
Mflan,  and  had  now  committed  hers^  witiite 
was  stifi  ibarftd  of  dedaring  Ofealfy  againstkiBi 
aAd  anxiously  sought  to  Tctstalitirti  the  |Mc»«( 
Lomhardty.  She  therefore  ofltered  her  nediitki 
to  tiie  beffigerttits ;  but  so  interminable  wertAe 
frauds  and  deceptions  of  Gian  GiAeass»  M 
after  eight  months  of  negoc«itMHi>  all  hiof»(dt 
definitive  peace  were  renounced;  and  the  p^ 
TeniuMied  officcs  of  Venicc  could  produce  no  movetitf* 

Dja  trace.  ^ 

1398    truce  for  t^i  jrears  under  her  guarantee^ 

saeeesdu       TMs*  imporiicel  paiM«atieii  onl?  affeided  Gii 

u^*!^  Galeaaao  the  greater  c^portuntty  and  ldm»^ 

^'^'^-    extend  his  intrigues.    His  support  of  ^aeofi 

d'Appiaao>  the  tyrant  of  Pisa,  and  his  isiUioai 

aBiance  with  Sirana  against  Florenoe^  hai  gi^ 

him  an  abni^g  infiuence  orer .  both  these  $f9tf^ 

and  this  he  now  found  means*  to  cennr«rt  hrtu  * 

absohite  sorerteigiity.    During  the  lifc  of  AMXf^ 
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d^Appiimo^whowdsatavebyadniBeedagewlieii  chap« 

be  UBUiped  ike  signioiy  of  Pisa,  Qma  Gaieaxzo  ^* 
had  already  made  one  treaohei^oiis  effort  to  gam 


posaesfium  of  tihe  Pisan  castles  by  means  of  the 
troops  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  support  of  IdB 
creataie ;  and  when  Appiaao  discovered  and 
defeated  this  prefect,  he  iaqpadenfly  disclaimed 
aU  knsfwledge  of  it»  and  bade  the  Pisan  signer 
paaidi  tiie  Milanese  geileral  and  soldiery,  and 
their  aocotaiplices  in  the  city,  who  had  fiedlen  into 
his  bands ;  as  if  they  had  acted  without  his  know* 
ledge  or  approbation.  By  this  artful  condurt  the 
duke  lulled  the  suspicions  of  his  dependant,  and 
the  death  of  Jacopo  shortly  enabled  him  to  seise 
on  the  fifigniory  of  Pisa  by  a  treaty  with  the  feeble 
son  of  that  usurper.  Finding  himself  unequal 
to  the  presenration  of  his  fethar's  power,  Oeravdo 
d'  Appiano  sold  the  republic  to  Gian  Galeaaso  for 
900,000  florins  and  the  aigniory  of  Pkmbino  and 
the  island  of  Elha — ^possessions  which  the  fendly 
of  Appiano  ware  destined  to  hold  finr  two  cta^ 
turies.  Several  thousand  of  the  ducal  troops 
were  suddenly  adndtted  into  Pisa;  tiie  diains  of  piM,sob> 
the  feUen  r€|>ublic  were  rivetted ;  and  her  citijsens  j!L.  ^ 
hi^fftekss  of  successful  reshrtanee  wese  compelled  ^^ 
to  reoeive  a  Milanese  governor.  Thus  sucoessfel 
in  endbsving  one  of  the  principal  republics  of 
Tuscany,  the  pofidious  duke  seemed  to  draw  the 
mmor  states  of  tiie  province  into  Ae  vortex  of 
his  dMpotism»  as  if  by  the  exercise  of  some  mya« 
teiimis  and  patent  spell  over  thrar  counsels.  In- 
the  same  year  whidb  planted  his  staadairds  at 
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Ubertini  and  other  Ghibdin  finukdtties 


V. 


who  held  petty  mountam  fieft  delhraced  Urn- 
''::^  selves  over  to  his  soverdgiity ;  «iid  afierwirii 
Thetignkiij  thQ  repubKcs  of  Sienna  and  Perugia,  nmiged  by 
LdP^ia  tiie  continued  incursions  of  condoittieri,  tomlij 
iokim.  their  own  focdons,  and  Med  with  his  emiflBttiei, 
Tohmtarily  called  hipt  in  for  tiieir  lord,  dedavri 
their  signiory  heredlitary  in  bis  fiumfy,  snd  a- 
dianged  thdr  uneasy  freedom  for  his  powerfil 
pvoteetion  and  despotic  autiiority.  Thus  the 
Florentines  found  Giaa  Galeazzo  extendi]^  kk 
conquests  all  around  their  territory.  On  the 
side  of  the  Tuscan  plains,  tiie  riper  of  VSsm 
was  crested  on  the  towers  of  Pisa,  Sienna,  and 
Perugia,  cities  that  had  lately  been  Iree  as  Aeff 
own:  from  the  mountains  that  overhung  their 
frontier  a  new  storm  was  gathering. in  the  \i» 
tility  of  the  Ghibelin  chieftains  of  the  Apemiaes, 
who  had  diosen  the  Milanese  duke  for  tixir 
sovereign.  Entirely  encompassed  by  enenies, 
the  Florentines  might  justly  tremble  toit  their 
own  indqiendence,  in  the  defimce  of  which  ttef 
vainly  looked  around  for  assistance. 
DeoUiieor  But  tho  morsl  desolation  in  which  the?  weft 
freXa.  left  was  even  mofe  impelling  than  the  pa^pil'^ 
danger  of  their  territorial  position.  The  spint 
of  freedom  seemed  to  approach  its  extinctioB 
tiiroughout  Itdy.  Of  aD  the  inknd  iq[>id)toof 
tiie  peninsula,  none  besides  their  own  ramiaed 
to  pretend  to  freedom  but  Lucca  and  Bok^r 
and  both  these  cities  were  a  prey  to  viokntcooh 
motions  and  intngues  which  but  too  surdy  ptf* 
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ti»ded  the  establishment  of  tyfannies  in  eadu 
In  &ct»  in  lees  than  two  years  after  the  subjection 
of  Pisa  to  Oian  Galeazzo,  both  Lucca  and  Bologna 
had  sid>nltted  to  domestic  tyrants.  Of  the  mari- 
time republics^  Genoa  had  already^  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  surrendered  hoself  to  a  fordgn 
sovereign ;  and  Venice,  inactive  in  the  security 
of  her  lagunes,  and  not  daring  to  rouze  herself  to 
stem  the  jurogress  of  the  Milanese  power,  aban- 
dcmed  Italy  to  her  £Eite.  The  prostration  of  the 
peninsula  before  one  universal  tyranny  in  the 
person  of  Gian  Galeazzo  seemed  at  hand ;  and 
amidst  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  his  over- 
whelming power  was  calculated  to  excite,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which  had  just  re- 
commenced its  cruel  ravages,  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury closed  over  Italy.  * 

To  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  distractions 
necessarily  entailed  on  the  reader  by  the  nume- 
rous transitions  in  our  subject,  I  have  hitherto 
almost  entirely  abstained  from  noticing  the  do- 
mestic history  of  Genoa  during  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  present  chapter ;  and  I  have  been 
enabled  to  reserve  the  internal  afihirs  of  this 
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*  My  principal  authorities, 
for  this  period  between  the  ac- 
cession of  Oian  Galeazzo  to 
the  lordship  of  Milan  and  the 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
are  tlie  laborious  oomiwlations 
of  Muralori  (A.D.  1378— 
1400.)  and  Sismondi  (voL  vii. 
ec.  42—45,  pp.  260—412.) 
But  I  hate  also  consulted  widi 
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care  the  Padnan  chronicle  of 
Andrea  Gataro  (Scrip.  Rer. 
Ital.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  446-^858 
passim)  before  cited, — the  pe- 
rusal of  whose  prolix  narrative, 
amusing  though  it  be,  is  in 
itsdf  no  slight  task — and  Pog- 
gio  Bracciolini,  Istor.  Fiorent. 
b.  iii.  ad  p.  £80. 
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maritime  i^Uie  fot  a  brirf  and  sepaiate  Mtie^ 
beoanse  tkeyhave  little  cmmeetion  witbitheg^ 
neral  history  of  Italy.  The  revoliitioa  of  IXH, 
which  produced  tiie  €mt  appoiixkmntt  of  a  d«p 
at  Genoa^  had  a  fiurther  and  eren  more  impoitiflt 
influence  upon  the  subaequent  condition  of  the 
state.  By  the  exduidon  from  authority  of  the 
old  nobility,  it  paved  the  way,  as  a  sindhr  yid» 
tude  had  done  at  Florence,  for  the  elevatioii  irf  i 
Rbeoftbe  plebeian  and  commercial  aristocracy.  An  oider 
^ri!!t^7.  of  wealthy  commoners  arose,  who  in  dignity  aad 
physical  strength,  in  the  extent  of  their  proper^ 
and  the  number  of  their  retainers,  and  even  ift 
the  martial  spirit  of  tiieir  characters  and  the 
deadly  feuds  which  divided  them,  enmlated  the 
power  and  the  pride  of  the  ancient  fudlies. 
Thus  the  new  houses  of  Adomo  and  Guaieo,  of 
Montalto  and  Fregoso,  moved  in  a  distinct  $d 
parallel  course  with  the  Grimaldi  and  Fiesdu^  the 
Spinola  and  Doria.  Eagerly  seizmg  an  oceaaoD 
for  hatred  of  each  other  in  the  distincticHi  of 
Guelfs  and  GhibeMns,  these  merdtattt-nobies 
agreed  only  in  conmion  animosity  against  the 
old  arktocracy.  A  sufficient  idea  of  the  di£feKst 
position  of  these  two  orders  in  the  state  may  be 
gathered  from  observing  the  sources  of  their 
power.  The  old  aristocracy  w^re  suj^c^ted  by 
their  vassals,  the  peasantry  of  the  flefr  in  the 
Ligurian  mountains  which  they  held  with  their 
castles :  the  merchant-nobles  numbered  their  r^ 
tainers  among  the  seamen  and  artificers  of  the 
capital.    Personally  engaged  in  the  active  ins- 
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ness  of  their  commeree,  th^  embarked  In  ^leif  CHAP, 
own  vessels  which  were  fitted  at  once  for  war  and      ^■ 
trade ;  the  numerow  members  of  the  same  b-   v^v^ 
mily  often  connnanded  each  his  galley,  and  lived  "^^j!^ 
amtmg  his  marmas ;    and   thos  thousuids  of  i^^^i^oo 
sailors  and  workmoi  were  maintained  in  the  pay 
of  the  same  house,  and  bound  by  the  common 
ties  of  afibction  and  interest  to  their  employers. 
In  a  firee  and  maritime  state,  the  relation  between 
patron  and  client  constituted  a  formidable  bond 
of  union,  and  roidered  the  commercial  orders 
more  than  a  match  for  the  rural  proprietors  Emd 
their  followers. 

We  have  seen  bow  the  Genoese  were  reduced  ?*°""?,?'^ 

UK  npnhlio 

after  their  defeat  by  tiie  Venetians,  in  the  naval  f^^^lj^f i; 
battle  of  Loi^,  in  1353,  to  consign  the  signiory 
of  their  republic  to  the  archbishop  Gioranni  Vis- 
conti,  lord  of  Milan.  But  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  the  Venetian  war  had  ceased,  the  high-spirited 
peopte  indignantly  supported  the  onerous  yoke  of 
Milan,  to  which  their  blind  hatred  and  momentary 
dread  of  their  maritime  rivals  had  induced  them 
rashly  to  submit ;  and,  after  impatiently  enduring 
the  government  of  the  Visconti  for  about  three 
years,  they  rose  in  arms,  fixpelled  the  Milanese 
governor  and  garrison,  and  recalled  their  doge  1356 
Simone  Boccanigra,  Uie  same  whom  they  had 
originally  raised  to  that  dignity  in  1339.  From 
this  period  Boccanigra  exercised  his  limited  and 
temperate  authority  for  the  public  honor  and 
happiness  to  the  close  of  his  life.  But  on  his 
death,  which  was  not  without  suspicion  of  having  1363 
Nn2 
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CHAP,  be^  cauted  by  poiacm  at  a  banquet  given  bytfe 
^*      state  to  the  kio^  of  Cyprus^  a  popular  commotin 

\^^^^u  arose,  and  occasioned  the  tumultuary  dectioD  of 
*^S^^^  Gabriello  Addmo  for  his  successor. 
Sfat^Mof      Thus  commenced  a  long  and  obstinate  stnig^ 
^^°'      between  the  two  parties,  at  the  head  of  whidi  the 


new  fiuniUes  of  wealthy  commoners  had  placed 
themselves.  *  It  was  the  preponderance  of  Hk 
Gurif  &cti6n  which  raised  Adomo  fo  the  dncal 
throne ;  and  two  years  later,  after  a  violent  cofr 
test,  the  Ghibdins  with  tiieir  leader,  Leonaido  di 
Montalto,  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and  imnie- 

1365  diately  waged  a  civil  war  against  thdr  countay. 
Pope  Urban  VI,  temporarily  appeased  Uiese  fim- 
ous  dissensions;  but  they  shortly  broke  fixA 
again  with  redouUed  virulence;  and  Gatnido 
Adomo  had  only  retained  his  seat  for  seven  yean, 
when  a  popular  insurrection  hurled  him  torn 
power  and  placed  on  his  throne  Domeneco  Kre- 
goso,  who  had  succeeded  Mcmtalto  in  the  dkeo 
tion  of  the  Ghibelin  party.  Both  Adomo  and 
Fregoso  governed  the  state  in  turn  with^  takitf 
and  vigour  equal  to  their  ambition;  but  boA 
shared  the  same  &te.    Fregoso  was  deposed  i»j 

1378  the  tumultuous  voice  of  the  people ;  and  tk 
usual  oscillation  of  parties  gave  the  dueal  chair  t» 
the  faction  opposed  to  that  of  the  last  doge,  and 

*  Sismondi  in  two  difierent  cult  to  avoid  being  bewOdefd 

plaoesy  (vol.  vii.  p.  17.  and  in  stodymg  distinetioiis  of A^ 

240.)  has  curiouBly  confused  don,  which  were  regotoedf  «< 

the  politics  of  the  principal  by  any  intelligible  prindpl^ 

merchant-nobles,  and  contra-  but  by  mere  words, 
dieted  hhnself ;  but  it  is  diflB- 
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seated  ia  it  Nicola  di  Guarco,  one  of  the  leaders   chap. 
of  the  GueMs.    It  was  under  the  dogeship  of      ^* 
Guarco  that  the  war  of  Chiozza  was  so  gloriouBly    \^^>^ 
maintained;   and  his  patriotic  zeal  to  augment  "^^ST 
the  public  force  induced  him  to  recall  the  ancient  ***-"* 
nobility  to  power>  and  to  unite  them  in  the  cause 
of  their  country  by  enlxusting  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  republic  to  their  conduct.    The 
courage  and  devotion  of  the  old  aristocracy  jus- 
tified his  confidence ;  but  the  war  was  no  sooner 
terminated  than  the  long  jealousy  of  the  plebeians 
against  the  ancient  houses  awakened  afresh ;.  an 
alarming  sedition  was  begun  by  the  butchers  of    1383 
Genoa ;  and  after  the  usual  process  of  insurrec- 
tion the  nobles  were  again  excluded  from  power, 
and  the  doge  himself  obliged  to  consult  his  safety 
by  flight. 

In  Uieir  common  animosity  against  the  old  |°>~^ 
nolnlity,  the  Guelf  and  Gfaibelin  parties,    into  ■-'^j^ 
which  the  great  commoners  and  the  people  were  tfb&e. 
divided,  had  momoitarily  forgottea  their  own 
lactiouB  quarrel,  and  united  in  efifecting  this  re- 
volution.    Antoniotto  Adomo,  who  had  inherited 
his  father's  influence  with  the  Guelfr,  and  Leo- 
nardo Motttalto  and  Pietro  Fregoso  who  swayed 
the  Ghibelins,  had  coalesced  to  overthrow  the 
doge ;  but  the  ambitious  rivalry  of  these  leaders 
uomediately  revived  with  their  success,  and  the 
state  narrowly  escaped  a  civil  war  in  the  struggle 
of  Adomo  and  Montalto  for  the  ducal  dignity. 
The  latter  prevafled,  but  closed  his  magistracy 
fuid  his  life  in  the  following  year ;  and  Ad<niio 


' 
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was  then  diosen  to  snoeeed  him  by  the 
soffirages  of  the  people  From  this  epoch  tiKI^ 
Y€hxti(KiB  of  G^Eioa  became  so  ireqneBt  and  m- 
merous  that  it  is  impossible — and  would  be  ntteriy 
iisdess  if  it  were  otimrwise — ton  us  to  attentto 
trace  their  course.  The  de^  exhaostioii  in  wUdi 
the  republic  had  heea  left  by  the  war  of  CUoxa 
was  fittalfy  visible  m  the  apathy  and  deciqr  of  hs 
licence  in  finreign  affiws,  but  seemed  only  to 
aggmvate  her  paroxysms  of  internal  violence^  aad 
to  multiply  the  incurable  fiiotions  wUdi  consumed 
her.  The  four  great  houses  of  the  old  nebil^ 
were  alnM)6t  always  in  arms  against  the  jralfie 
peace  at  thehr  rural  fiefii;  the  great  commoiien 
with  their  clients  kept  tiie  capital  in  a  fenaeBt 
by  tiieir  bitter  ammosities^  and  fomid  it,  under 
the  senseless  distinction  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibeh 
name,  but  too  easy  to  influence  the  pasaons  of 
the  peojde ;  and,  besides  these  turbulent  rivris,! 
new  and  lower  party  among  the  conamerdal  dd- 
MM,  Aat  of  die  middle  estate  as  it  was  caled, 
reared  its  baleful  head.  Four  times>  amkLst  (k 
shodc  of  these  contending  &ctknMsi,  was  AntMiottt 
Adwno  altemately  elevated  to  the  ducal  tlnose 
i3oo~im  and  expeDed  from  his  sent;  and  ten  times  in  few 
years  were  the  doges  changed  by  the  violence  asl 
shifting  affections  of  die  waywiffd  and  capricim 
peo^  Only  one  consummation  c^  ill  was  waitf- 
hig  to  the  public  afflictions,— <he  insidioos  iirt9- 
fbrence  of  a  fordgn  tyrant;  and,  white  Giib 
Galeaxao  Yisconti  reigned  in  the  paainsida,  tbt 
evy  was  «ver  impending,  to  exercne  its  fital 
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iaflnence  iq>on  the  duorden  t^  the  state.    The    chap. 
perfidioiis  ruler  of  Milan  callM  himself  the  firirad      ^- 
of  Adomo,  and  assisted  him-  in  hia  alternations  oi   ^^.^-^ 
adversity.     But  hift  succours  were  even  more  '^^'^H' 
dangerous  than  hia  enmity ;  his  real  design  was  "'''~^*''' 
to  reduce  Genoa  to  the  extremity  of  weakness 
that  be  might  recover  the  authority  which  his 
great-nncle  the  archbishop  of  Milan  bad  acquired 
over  her;   and  Adomo  discovered  immediately 
after  his  last  restoration  to  the  ducal  throne,  whidi 
was  effected  by  Milanese  aid,  that  Gian  Galeazzo 
was  already  actively  intrigoing  with  his  enemies 
to  dethrone  him. 

This  exposure  of  the  baseness  of  his  ally  seems 
at  once  to  have  extinguished  or  purified  the 
hitherto  inordinate  ambition  of  Adomo ;  and 
conscious  that  the  republic  was  already  too  much 
enfeebled  to  resist  the  dangerous  machinations 
of  the  tyrant,  he  voluntarily  determined  to  lay 
down  his  own  power  that  he  mi^t  at  least  secure 
to  her  the  option  of  a  master.  Ch»:les  VI.,  then 
king  of  France,  was  too  powerful  in  appearance 
for  Visconti  to  hazard  a  rupture  witJi  him,  ajid 
yet  too  feeble  in  character  for  Genoa  to  apprehend 
his  usurpation  of  a  more  absolute  authority  than 
idle  was  contented  to  entrust  to  him.    He  was  sunndH 

of  Ifaa  >tel« 

therefore  a  desirable,  because  not  personally  a  J^^p^t* 
dongerouB  protector ;   and  Adomo  concluded  a  ^*^  vi. 
treaty  with  the  French  kjng,  by  which  the  signiory     1396 
of  Genoa  was  consigned  to  that  monarch  with 
every  careful  reservation  of  her  internal  freedom. 
The  doge  descended  to  a  private  station  in  which 
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he  8<W>ii  alter  died;  a  Wrmdk  Ticar  was  miaUki 
into  the  capital ;  and  Frendi  garriacms  weie  fs- 
nntted  in  aeveiial  of  the  dq^idaat  foiUoaa. 
But  the  Genoese  were  too  impBttient  and  fiddeto 
endure  this  oraipact,  fimned  as  it  was  to  gwd, 
without  iiguring^  their  freedom ;  the  French  Hei- 
tenants  were  strangers  to  constitutional  fonoi; 
and,  after  oidy  two  years  of  tranquillity,  new 
troubles  broke  out    A  fiirious  insurrectiim  eaM 
1398    only  in  increasing  the  power  of  Charles;  ani 
after  Genoa  had  suffered  so  severely  in  tk 
struggle,   that  thirty  of  her  most   sunqptuoos 
palaces  were  demolished  and  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals  in  the  city  destn^ed  to  the  value  d  a 
million  of  florins,  tiie  party  which  supported  dK 
authority  of  the  French  finally  prevailed.  * 
^^^^^      For  many  years  aft;er  the  pacification  wkid 
1160-1400  jonQim^  queen  of  Naples,  succeeded  in  eflfectoig 
in  1351  with  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  there  is 
ttoBof^    Uttle  dther  in  her  liistiN7  or  that  of  h^  kingdoDi 
mT^^"^  to  demand  our  attention.    Her  second  husband, 
Louis  of  Tarento,  shared  her  power  with  the 
royal  title;  but,  after  displaying  in  the  outset 
some  appearance  of  vigour  and  activity  of  cha- 
racter, he  neglected  the  chaige  of  his  kii^;don 
to  phmge  into  a  career  of  dissipation  and  set- 
suality  which  brought  his  life  to  a  pranatme 
dose.     Louis  and  his  queen  had  been  invited  bjr 
one  of  the  facti<ms  whidi  desolated  Sicily  to  ua- 


"^  Georgii  Stelhe»  Annales     Sismoiidi,    voU.  vi.   and  i& 
Genueiis.    pp.   1091^  —  1154,     pasiim. 
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dertake  an  expedition  into  that  ialud;  and  the  chap. 
diaoxdera  and  weakness  which  attMided  the  nino-      ^' 
rity  of  ks  eovereiga  of  the  Ai^^nese  dynaitjr,   \^^^ 
niitfht  have  aflbcded  on  easy  occasitm  of  re-unitiiig  *^^'* 
its  <»rown  to  that  of  Nafdes.    But  the  opportunity  um-hm 

.         '    Cmli&aif 


•  The  condition  of  Sidly, 
from  the  middle  to  the  close  of 
the  fimrtMndt  centw^i  has  w 
litde  inureiting  connectioa 
with  the  hiitory  of  luly  that, 
without  intemipting  the  ooune 
of  my  lest,  I  may  be  sUowed 
to  ditpiit^fr  ■  ahort  notice  of 
the  ftffiun  of  that  ialand  in  a 
note. — After  the  death  of  Fre- 
doriell.  (the  6nt  of  that  name 
of  the  Angooeae  dynaaty)  who 
M>  gallandy  maintained  the  in- 


minority  was  only  jiut  ternuna- 
ting,  when  it  was  foUowed  by 
a  aeeond.  He  died  in  19SS, 
leaving  his.  throne  to  derolve 
upon  his  brother  Frederic  IIIi^ 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old. 
It  was  at  this  cpo^  thai  Jo- 
anna and  her  husband  were  in- 
vited into  Sidly ;  but,  after  the 
Mure  of  the  Neapolitan  ex- 
pcdilkM^  Ftcdcric  reigned  im- 
diaturbcd  ibr  above  twen^ 
In  1363,  however,  he 


dependence  ofhis  people  against  engaged  by  a  treaty  with  Jo- 

the  papal  and  Ai^evin  power ;  anaa  to  do  homage  to  hei  fiir 

Sicily  was  agitated  by  a  long  the  kii^doin  of  Sicily,  to  pay 

series    of    ruinous    disorders,  a  tribute,  and  to  assume  only 


which  were  produced,  or  ren- 
dered more  btal,  by  a  tucees- 
sioD  of  feeble  princes.  The 
Chiaramond,  the  most  power- 
fid  family  among  the  nobility, 
poaaeaaed  themselves  of  a  moi»- 
tj  of  the  kingdom,  and  esta- 


the  title  of  king  of  Trinscria ; 
but  none  of  these  conditJoaa 
appear  to  have  been  complied 
with,  and  he  and  his  successors 
always  entitled  themselves  king 
of  sidly,  with  the  addition'of 
ultra  Plianim,  to  ■^^''^ngiiih  it 


blished  a  kind  of  independent     from  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 


faction,  always  in  oppoaititm  to 
the  thiona,  and  sometimes  in 
concert  with  the  sovereigns  of 
Nsples.  Peter  II.  succeeded 
his  &ther  Frederic,  aa  I  have 
ibnaerly  observed,  m  I3S7 
and  died  prematurely  in  1342, 
leaving  his  infant  son  Louis  to 
inherit  his  thrtme  st  the  age  of 
only  five  year.':.    Hii 


Sicily  ctfra  Pkamm.  Fre- 
deric iia  ID  1377;  and  the 
union  of  his  dan^ter  Haria 
with  Martin,  son  of  the  king  of 
Aragon,  raised  ber  consort  to 
the  Kcilian  dirone.  She  died 
before  him  without  issne,  and 
bequeathed  to  him  her  crown, 
which  be  still  wore  when  die 
fifteenth  century  c 
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CHAP,  was  Umt  either  bf  the  vohiptacnm  inditeMe  tt 
V.      hgnk,^  tiie  itoables  exdted  in  the  NeapoBim 

^^'^^^'  gtites  by  <iie  prteces of  the  blood,  his  xdatim, 
^  cxf  the  houses  of  I>ium:ra>  and  Tarento,  whom  ^ 

wo-Mo  j^j^  of  iitiiqrary  released  from  eaptivky  ii  Kb 
dominions  soon  after  his  peace  ¥rith  Joanitt. 
The  distractions  entailed  on  Naples  by  the  piivite 
WttB  of  these  priiloes  with  eadi  otber,  and  bjtiiev 
rebellions  against  the  cro  wn>  were  aggravated  bj 
the  ravages  of  the  great  company  of  adventoie; 
and  the  fiseble  hn^dband  of  Joanna,  nnfead  of  n- 
pnbing  these  freebooters  by  arms,  diegraoefizHy 
purchased  their  retreat  by  heavy  coBtribiitkiii& 
Itt  tiie  same  yett  with  lus  dtea;tii,  the  queea  mfiiiel 
1362  for  the  third  time.  Hie  new  ol^ect  of  her  chmce 
was  James,  prince  of  Majorca,  who  obtained  ber 
hMMd  upon  comUtion  that  he  shonld  ndther  » 
snme  the  title  of  king,  nor  interfere  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  het  government ;  but  this  unimi  vis 
Mavoely  nMnre  fortunate  finr  Joanna  than  tlMse 
whidi  had  preceded  it  Shortly  after  his  marriigc^ 
James  received  intelligence  that  his  £Btther,  die 
king  d(f  Mlajdrea^  had  been  treadieroissly  seM 
and  mntd^ed  by  the  king  of  Aragon ;  and  be 
immediatdy  left  Naples  for  Spain  to  attempt  to 
veven^e  his  death  and  recover  hk  inheritwe. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  wars  of  the  SpaA 
p^nnsula;  and  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Joamu 
paid  an  immense  sum  for  his  ransom.  Ifeoolj 
returned  to  Naples  to  collect  supplies  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Aragon,  in  the  course 
1365    he  died. 
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Jonuia  piMsad  Beveral  yei^  in  Ittff  third  fri^^  chap. 
hood  in.  tnuMpdyity^  wtiA  WM  midktarted  hy      V. 

aatj  rraniiadde  event ;  but  the  suoeesflkmfof.lwr  ^^^!3w 

kingdom  occupied  her  witik  m  new  Mnirce.of  i»  ^"ggi^' 


quietad&    Herown  ^ildren  hid  died  in  infiEtfDcy;  iM»-i4i» 

and,  of  the  nnmeroug  males  of  the  royal  funiljF  oi  Dura^^ 

Naples,  a  series  of  deaths  had  left  only  (me :  a  Joui^foV" 

second  Cfaavles  of  Duzazzo,  BCfhew  of  the&imer  sor.'*''''^* 

prinee  ifhora  we  have  known  under  the  same 

name.    According  to  die  prineiples  of  hereditary 

right, .  ho  wewr,  Loois  ki^g  of  Himgai^  hadoer* 

tainly  a  pri<Mr  daim  to  the  NeapditaB  crown  to 

Joanna  herself;  and  Ae  nieces  of  fhe  queen, 

dftttghte»  of  her  sister,  were  also  mwe  nemfy 

allied  to  her  throne  than  Charles  of  Dinrazao. 

But  Joanna  seems  to  have  acted  m  consonance 

with  the  loosely  defined  opiniims  of  the  age,  in 

considering  or  adopting  Charles  as  her  presump* 

tiTeheir;  and  she  gave  him  the  hand  of  Margaoet, 

one  of  hernieces«    These  measures  produced  the 

most  disastrous  results  fiMT  her.  Charles  of  Durazso 

had  been  invited  by  the  dd  Idi^  of  Hungary  to 

reside  at  his  court ;  in  that  warlike  sdiool,  among 

a  brave  and  hardy  nobiMty,  he  had  'learned  to 

despise  the  luxurious  effeminacy  of  his  native 

country ;  and  he  had  probably  been  inspired  by 

Louis  and  his  Hungarians,  who  had  not  forgotten 

the  fate  of  their  prince  Andrew,  with  thenr  ancient 

aversion  for  Joanna.    Deprived  of  the  presoice 

and  support  of  her  destined  successor,  whose 

ability  and  courage  might  have  upheld  the  tlurone 

which  he  was  to  inherit,  and  oppressed  by  new 
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OHAP.  dfaqirdeis  in  Imt  kjagdmn,  Joanna,  at  theiged 
^-      tirtYHune  yeafs,  took  Iw  her  protector  a^ 

^.,ps^..«^'  kotbandy  Otho  <rf  Brimsmck,  a  Gemun  prince  (if 

^^;^;^^  aaodaUe  character,  who  had  k>ng  resided  in  ltd; 

>**^i^  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  marquis  of  Mai' 
^^^^    isrrat     This  marriage — by  which  the  qoecB, 

^"hSr^r  l»owev«r/d]d  not  raise  Otho  to  tiie  royal  dignity- 
aknned  and  (^Banded  Charles  of  Durasso;  ui 
the  part  wMch  Joanna  shwtly  afterwards  took  h 
ibe  great  schism  id  the  <Aiucch,  affiirded  him  o 
oppartwdty  of  qpenly  dedaring  against  her. 

Aiid«ator.       In  the  secession  of  the  cardinals  afier  tk 

C2m£!S^  election  of  Urban  VI.,  the  queen  had  pemnttad 


^tennL  tiiem  to  dect  Clem&at  VII.  in  her  domifiioM; 
she  had  promided  the  anti-pope  succour;  td 
had  granted  him  an  asjdum  in  hw  captol  vatfl 
he  was  terrified  by  the  disaffiscticm  of  the  peofk 
into  a  flight  firom  thaure  to  Ayignon.  Uittti  VL 
was  impelled  by  thoie  hostile  acts  to  diqpky  d 
the  natural  yidmoe  of  has  temper  against  Joodm; 
1380  1^  j^ronounced  a  sentence  of  depositiim  ogiitf' 
her;  and,  aware  of  her  breadi  with  Chariest 
DurajyEo,  he  offered  that  {»rince  the  infestitareo' 
her  kingdom.  Duraaio  gladly  dowd  witkb 
prc^Qsal ;  and  Joanna,  who  was  almost  defoe^ 
less  against  the  rebdlkm  of  Charles  and  tiieai- 
diinations  of  Urban,  looked  anxiously  round  fir 
foreign  assistance.  By  making  choice  of  a  Fieock 
prince  for  her  successor,  she  hoped  to  obtaintke 
protection  of  France  and  the  s^rices  ^  ^ 
chivalrous  nobtltty  of  that  countiry ;  and  revoldiy 
her  adoption  of  Duraazo,  she.  tnnsfiOTed  it  ^ 
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letters  patent  to  Louis^  duke  of  Anjou^  the  eldest  caiAF. 

PAB.T  m* 


unde  of  Charles  VI.  and  regrat  for  that  monareh      ^* 


in  his  minority.    Meanwhile  Chailes  of  Duraszo 
was '  assembling  an  army  agidnst  her.    The  old  ^llSSi^ 
king  of  Hungary  affinded  him  powerful  aid;  and  aaooo^ 
his  alliance  witi^  Urban  VI.  disposed  the  people  ^^^"^ 
of  Naples,  whose  prejudices  sided  witii  the  Itafian  ^^^""^ 
against  the  French  pope,  to  fitvor  his  enterprise. 
After  exacting  from  Durazzo  the  promise  of  a 
principality  for  his  nephew  in  tlw  Neiqpolitan 
dominions.  Urban  solemnly  bestowed  the  crown    1381 
of  the  Sicilies  upon  him  at  Rome  with  the  title  of 
Charles  III.;  and,  this  ceremony  concluded,  the 
pretender  immediately  passed  the  frontiers  of 
Naples  witii  a  powerfrd  army.    The  Neapolitans 
either  firom  cowardice,  or  disaffection,  or  both, 
made  no  resistance  to  his  advance,  and  even  wel-»  nS^^  b/^ 
corned  his  approach ;  the  queai  possessed  neitlmr  ^!^^ 
an  army  nor  the  frmds  for  levying  merc^iary 
forces;  and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  who  performed 
the  part  of  an  able  and  valiant  soldiw,  was  de^ 
serted  by  his  few  followers  and  taken  prisoner. — 
His  illfi^ed  consort  was  then  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  victor  in  her  capital. 

Having  seized  the  kingdom  and  secured  the 
person  of  tiie  queen,  Duraezo  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  sword  by  requiring  her 
to  execute  a  solemn  deed  of  abdicatioB  in  his 
&vor.  But  in  ber  extremity,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  dei^  b^re  her,  Joanna  displayed  a 
hevoinn  worthy  of  her  descent  from  a  long  line  ^ 
iBustrimn  ancestors.    She  pretended  compIiaDce 
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wkSi  tlie  demaddb  of  DtiAzib^  and  he  aeeoriigiy 
inlroduoed  flom^  Pioyea^al  barons  to  ber  prim 
to  bMP  her  tiaiiBfier  their  aUegumce  tohis^pensi; 
but  they  wove  ao  sooner  admitted  tiiw  sbesft- 
i*"^i^  lemnly  eii]oinBd  tfaem  nsffer  to  aeknowledgefti 
their  lord  the  ungratefiil  robber  who  frosisqBeei 
bad  made  her  a  captire  da^e ;  if  erer  it  Atrii 
be  told  them  that  she  had  oonstituled  him  ki 
heir  to  beliflfre  it  not ;  and  to  htild  any  deed  tlH 
might  be  shewn  to  that  efleet  as  forged  or  esfeieei 
upon  her.  She  added  her  will  that  theysteaU 
own  for  thenr  lord,  Loois  of  Aiyou>  whm  ik 
appohitod  her  successor  and  diam^son  to  reffsp 
the  treason  and  yiolenee  committed  agawt  her; 
and  1^  bade  them  take  no  more  thougibt  for  kr, 
but  to  perform  her  foneral  obsequies^  and  tofoj 
joamil'''  for  her  soul.  3he  was  shordy  afterwaidspvt<i 
^82  death  in  prison  by  cramand  of  Durasao :  in  wU 
manner  is  different^  related.  The  commoB«t«y 
is  that  she  was  smothered  with  a  {nHow;  W 
there  seems  irtroi^  reason  for  believkig  the  i^ 
count  of  the  sea)etary  of  Urban  VL,  who  ins  it 
Naples  ait  the  time,  thiat  four  HimgariMr  sddicR 
were  secretly  introduced  into  tine  castle  of  Mai' 
where  she  was  confined,  and,  entering  tedif^ 
while  she  was  kneeling  before  the  idtar,  stnpgU 
her  with  a  silken  bovd. 
Exfiaditioii  The  quarter  from  whence  Joanna  had  soogi^ 
^oainto  proteetton  in  her  dntveas,  profved  too  remote 
Naples.      ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^     Q^^  though  liofois  doke  d 

Anjou,  hw  adopted  son,  had- been  unabieit^if 
pear  in  Italy  in  time  for  her  rdirf,  he  piepki^ 
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iiQTectli^^esB  to  avenge  her  siurdfirj  and  posBeas  ohap: 
himself  of  her  bequests.    His  authority  was  ac^       ^- 

PART  m» 

knowledged  wil&out  opposition  in  Ihe  Proevea^al 


dotoiiiions .  of  the  unhappy,  queen ;  but  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples  was  now  entirely  suljgect  to  Charlei  ^^'^^^^ 
IIL^  and  the  French  prince  resolred  to  wrest.it 
from  him  by  force  of  arms.  He  descend^  into  1382 
Italy  with  a  fine  army^  composed  cf  the  iirdent 
chivalry  of  France^  and. amounting  at  the. moat 
modoate  computation  to  15^0  men^at-aims^ 
besides  their  foUowws,  while  many  contemporary 
writers  rate  it  at  four  times  that  force.,  On  Urn 
entrance  of  Louis  into  the  Afaruiszos^  he  was 
immediately  jcnned  by  those  among  the  Neapo-* 
litan  nobles^  who  had  been  attached  to  the  hie 
queen,  or  were  moved  to  indignation  and  pity  by 
her  murder.  The  usual  inconstancy  of  the  feudal 
barons  gave  him  other  adherents,  who  forsook 
Charles  UI.  upon  various  causes  of  disgust ;  and 
altogether  the  Sanseverini — the  most  pownM 
fieunily  among  the  Neapolitan  chieftains~wiih  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nobility,  raised  the  AngeviD 
standards.  Thus  commenced  the  prettsnsiooa  .of 
the  sec<md  line  of  Aojou  to  the  Neapolitan  aown, 
and  the  long  contest  for  its  possession  whii^  waa 
to  cost  so  much  bloodshed  to  the  kingdom.  The 
splendid  armament,  howevn,  which  Louis  hadlul 
from  France  by.  some  unaccountable  mischance 
fiiiled  of  assuring  him  success;  no  battk  waa  HbAuiarf, 
fooght ;  Chaxies  lU.  cautioudy  remained  .on  the 
defensive ;  and  so  oliaitly  did  the  French  forces* 
waste  by  the  effects  of  climate  and  scarcity,  that 
when  Louis  himself  died,  about  two  years  aftw  and  deMh. 
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Us  entrance  into  the  Idiigdom^  hlB  arn^ 
of  itself. 

As  long  as  Lonfe  of  Aiqou  fived^  ClmfainL 
carefiiUy  nudntained  his  rdotioBS  of  aautj  wA 
Urbui  VL,  who  had  established  hn  rendamit 
Naples;  but  the  king  was  no  sooner  ideaied 
from  apprehension  by  the  death  of  his  riral,  te 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  sulmiit  to  tlie  wmgat 
bearing  and  insolent  violence  of  the  pontffi  He 
also  refused  to  observe  his  promise  of  invntafg 
the  nephew  of  Urban  with  a  Neapolkan  pno- 
pality;  and  the  quarrel  between  these  finff 
confederates  proceeded  to  such  extremities^  thit 
the  troops  of  Charles  at  last  besieged  the  pope 
in  the  castle  of  Noeara,  whitha  he  had  retirei 
Urban  then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Angevin  party^  and  was  delivered  from  Us  \t 
siegers  by  the  forces  of  some  barons  of  thatte- 
tion ;  but  he  immediately  escaped  to  Genoa,  tti 
his  flight  itsdf  rescued  Charles  from  the  dangenv 
vicinity  of  such  an  enemy.  In  the  weaknea  d 
Ae  Angevin  party,  Charles  with  the  vigour  wkkk 
marked  his  dbuaraeter  mi^t  easily  have  cnaM 
that  fiiction  for  ever^  if  his  insatiable  amfaitiMila' 
not  lured  hhn  into  Hungary^  in  purauit  of  tfe 
oown  of  that  kingdom,  before  Ue  had  fialf 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  thnme  on  wUdilie 
was  already  seated.  The  aged  Louis  (rf  HimgHT 
had  died  in  die  same  year  with  the  mimderflf 
Joanna^  leaving  no  other  child  than  a  jaaAM 
daughtw  under  the  guardiandiip  of  his  widoiv; 
and  the  government  of  the  queen-mother  asd  of 
Gara,  her  fitvorite,  became  so  cimojiii^ 
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to  a  part  of  the  HungariBn  nobility,  that  they  in-   CHAP, 
▼ited  Charles  III^  the  last  male  relative  of  their       V. 
late  sovereign,  and  who  had  won  their  afiections  ^1^^' 
during  his  long  residence  among  them,  to  receive 
th«   crawn  of  their  country.      Notwithstanding 
his  obligations  to  his  bene&ctor  Louis,  Charles 
did    not   hesitate  treacherously  to  despoil  his. 
orphan  daughter.    He  passed  ^to  Hungtuy  with  ^  »t<wpt 
the   ostensible  pnrpose  of  protecting  the  two  "«^"i 
queens  and  pacifying  the  kingdom ;  and  thus  ad-    1385 
nutted  into  their  counsels  without  suspicion^  he 
obliged  them  to  abdicate  in  his  &vor,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  unanimous  suffrages  of 
the  nobles  for  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne. 
But  the  royal  mother  and  daughter  had  only  op- 
posed to  Charles  a  dissimulation  equal  to  his  own : 
they  meditated  a  ferocious  vengeance  for  his  per- 
fidy, and  inviting  him  to  an  amicable  and  private 
interview  in  their  palace,  into  which  assassins 
had    secr^y   been  -  introduced,    they  suddenly  Andaudw. 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  before  their  eyes.  ^^^^ 

The  death  of  Charles  III.  involved  the  kingdom  ci>u  wu, 
of  Naples  in  the  most  ruinous  anarchy ;  and  deli-  unml*ti„ 
vered  it  for  many  years  a  prey  to  aU  the  disorders  ^^^ 
of  a  long  minority  and  a  disputed  throne.  Charles  °'™"- 
had  left  two  children,  Ladislaus,  a  boy  of  ten 
years   old,   and  a  daught^ ,  Joanna ;  '  and  his 
widow  Margaret  acted  as  regent  for  her  son. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sanseverini  and  other 
baronial  families,  raUying  the  Angevin  party,  pro- 
claimed the  young  son  of  the  late  duke  of  A^jou  . 

VOL.  1.  o  o 
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CHAP,  king, — abo  under  the  guudiaashipof  his  naother, 
^*      Maria— hy  the  title  of  Louis  IL    Thus .  Nsite 

IfAWT  111-. 

vg^v^^  ^&8  disturbed  by  the  rival  pretoosions  of  two 
boys,  placed  beneath  the  guidance  of  ambitioas 
and  intriguing  mothers,  and  severally  prelected 
by  two  popes,  who  excommunicated  ea<^  othei; 
and  laboured  to  crush  the  minors  whom  tbey  re- 
spectively opposed,  only  that  they  might  ^■^gfafcKKA 
their  own  authority  over  the  party  which  th^ 
supported.    Amidst  the  general  confusioii,  all  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom  rose  in  arms  and  enjoyed 
a  license  for  the  commission  of  every  crime,  under 
pretence  of  upholding  the  cause  of  the  soveteigB, 
to  whom  they  chose  at  the  moment  to  dedaie 
their  shifting  allegiance.     We  shall  find  little 
temptation  to  linger  over  the  vicissitudes  of  so 
perplexed  and  uninteresting  a  contest.     For  m- 
veral  years  the  Angevin  party  seemed  to  ^'^itinp 
the  ascendancy.    Louis  II.  was  withheld  in  Pio- 
vence  from  the  scene  of  danger  by  his  mother; 
but  the  barons  who  had  raised  his   standard 
forcing  Margaret  of  Durazzo  and  the  adhercsali 
of  her  son  to  retire  to  Gaeta,  possessed  themseirei 
of  the  capital  and  great  part  of  the  kingAwi^ 
Umiiir.(or  When  Louis  IL,  therefore,  was  at  laoigth  suJiend 
^^^       by  his  mother  to  appear  at  Naples,  attended  hj  a 
powerful  fleet  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  warfike 
1390    iH>ble6  of  France,  he  disembarked  at  the  capital 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  peo^e,  and  irooUi 
probably  have  overpowered  the  party  of  Durazao 
with  ease,  if,  as  he  advanced  towards  mynhoff^. 
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he  had  displayed  any  enei^y  of  character.  But 
he  proved  very  unequal,  by  his  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure,  to  contend  wi^  the  son  of  Charles  IIL 
Educated  in  the  midst  of  alarms  and  danger, 
and  surrounded  from  his  in&kicy  by  civil  wars 
and  conspiracies,  Ladislaus  had  early  been  exer- 
cised in  courageous  enterprise  and  trained  to  in- 
trigue and  dissimulation.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
his  mother  Margaret  committed  him  to  ^he  barons 
of  her  party  to  make  his  first  essay  in  arms ;  and 
from  this  period  he  was  ever  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  engaged  in  promoting  his  interests 
hy  perfidious  negociations ;  while  his  rival  was 
Immersed  in  voluptuous  pleasures.  A  fortunate 
marriage,  which  his  mother  had  effected  for  him 
virith  Constance  di  Clermont,  the  heiress  of  the 
most  opulent  noble  of  Sicily^  increased  his  re- 
sources by  an  immense  dowry;  and  while  he 
made  an  able  use  of  these  riches,*  the  new  Italian 


IMMmn 
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*  Ladislaus  shortly  repaid 
his  queen  Constance,  for  the 
sttcceu  to  which  his  marriage 
with  her  had  so  much  contri- 
buted, with  signal  ingratitude. 
Notwithstanding  her  youth, 
beauty,  and  virtues,  whidi  ren- 
dered her  the  idol  of  his  court 
and  people,  and  her  passionate 
attadiment  to  himself,  he  be- 
came indiflferent  to  her  attrac- 
tions and  desirous  of  forming 
a  new  matrimonial  alliance. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  con- 
sumed her  fortune,    and  the 

O 


death  of  her  father  left  him  no- 
thing to  hope  or  to  dread  from 
his  influence  in  Sicily,  he  obtain- 
ed in  1392  a  papal  bull  from 
Boniface  IX.  to  annul  his  union 
with  her ;  nnd  he  even  placed 
her  in  a  conRnemeoty  from 
which  he  only  released  her, 
three  years  afterwards,  to  com- 
pel her  to  marry  €o«it  Andrea 
of  Capua,  one  of  his  frvorites. 
When  Constance  was  dragged 
to  the  altar  by  this  nobleman, 
she  said  to  him  in  presence 
of  tlie  assembled  court  and 

02 
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CHAP,  pope,  Boniface  IX.,  the  successor  of  Urban  VL, 
^-  recognised  him  for  the  legitimate  son  and  vaBsd 
v^-v^  of  the  church,  because  Louis  was  supported  Vy 
the  Avignon  pontiff.  This  decision  gmned  him 
many  partizans ;  the  people,  besides,  saw  in  last 
the  oidy  descendant  of  their  ancient  monaichs; 
his  talents  and  valour  hourly  advanced  his  succes; 
His  fiaai  et-  ^TuA  at  last  the  Sanseverini  and  all  the  barras  of 
!2tS^*  the  Angevm  party,  foUowing  the  tide  of  fortane, 
^^99  ^^^  ^^^'  ^  ^^  staiidards,  and  opened  to  hni 
the  gates  of  Naples.  Louis,  who  was  absent  witk 
his  French  forces  at  Tarento,  despairii^  of  die 
successful  prosecution  of  the  contest,  indidged 
the  natural  inactivity  of  his  temper ;  and  cdBeA- 
ing  his  native  followers,  he  retired  by  sea  to  his 
Provencal  dominions,  and  finally  abandoned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Ladislaus,  having  thus  tri- 
umphed over  his  sluggish  antagonist,  had  hkm 
to  consolidate  his  stern  authority  over  the  lices- 
tious  and  turbulent  feudal  aristocracy  of  his  kii^ 
dom.  His  energetic  talents,  and  ambitious,  for- 
less  spirit,  perfectly  qualified  him  for  bis  statioh; 
and  he  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he  designed  to 
rule  his  disorderly  nobles  with  a  sceptre  of  iroO' 
Regardless  of  good  fiiith,  of  mercy,  and  evai  of 
the  dictates  of  gratitude,  where  these  interfered 
with  his  ambition,  he  persecuted,  he  ruined,  k 
put  to  death  the  barons  of  the  Angevin  partj, 

peo[^e :  **  Count  Andrea,  you  dom ;  for  you  are  about  to  R- 
are  to  esteem  yourself  the  roost  ceive  for  your  mistress  tbe 
fortunate  cavalier  of  this  king-     lawful  wife  df  your  liege." 
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notwithstanding  their  voluntary  submission  to  his 
authority.  He  thus  crushed  the  Sanseverini  and 
other  great  £EimiIies^  whose  power  might  make 
them  dangerous ;  and  having  rooted  out  the  seeds 
of  all  resistance  to  his  sway  in  his  own  dominions, 
he  prepared  to  direct  his  vigorous  ambition  to 
schemes  of  foreign  conquest.  * 


none  has  copied  that  writer  so 
closely,  that  his  own  work  tl^ 
most  embraces  the  whole  text 
of  the  earlier  historian  of  Na- 
ples. The  pnncipal  merit,  be* 
cause  the  originality,  of  Gian- 
none  must  be  sought  in  his  ad- 
mirable elucidation  of  the  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
his  country. 


*  F<»  this  dcetdi  Of  the 
history  of  Naples,  1550 — 1400, 
my  authorities  are  Matteo  Vil- 
lani,  parts  of  bb.  iv.  and  ▼•  for 
the  ftrst  years ;  and  GKannone, 
Istoria  civile  del  R^no  di  Na- 
poli,  b.  xxiii.  c.  2«  ad  fin.  and  b. 
xxiv.  ad  c.  v.  (vol.  iii.  p.  388.) 
I  do  not  quote,  although  I  have 
^nsuked,  Costanso;  for  Gian- 
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